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EE following day being Sun- 
M1 TY. day, our Philoſophers lay 
long in bed, while the reſt 

of us went to Church in the 


neighbouring Town, where 
we * at Eupbranor's, and alter even- 


— 
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ing Service returned to the two Philoſb- Dr AL 
ou whom we found in the Library. VI, 

hey told us, That, if there was a God. 
he was preſent every where, as well as 
at Church; and that if we had been 
ſerving him one way, they did not neg- 
le& to do as much another; inaſmuch 
as a free exerciſe of Reaſon” ruſt be al- 
lowed the moſt acceptable ſervice” arid 
worſhip; that a rational creature can of- 
fer to its Creator. However, faid Alci- 
= phron, if you, Gentlemen, can but ſolve 
dhe difficulties which I' ſhall propoſe to- 
morrow morning, I promiſe to go td 
Church next Sunday. After ſome gerie2 
ral converſation of this kind, we' fats 
down to a light Supper, and the next 
morning aſſembled at the ſame place as the 
day before, whete being all feated, I ob- 
ſerved, that the foregoing Week our Con 
= ferences had been carried on for a longs 
er time, and with leſs" interruption than 
I had ever known; or well cou'd be, in 
Z town, where Mens hours are ſo broken 
= by viſits; buſineſs, and amuſements, that 
= whoever is content t& form” his notions 


ö from converſation only, muſt needs have 
them very fhattered and impetfect. And 
: what have we got, replied Alciphron, by 


all cheſe continued Conferences? For my 
part, I think} my ſelf juſt where I was, 
= B 2 with 


"I 


Dr ar. 
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with reſpect to the main point that divides 
us, the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. 
I anſwered, That ſo many points had 


been examined, diſcuſſed, and agreed be- 


tween him and his adverſaries, that I hoped 
to ſee them come to an intire agreement 
in the end. For in the firſt place, ſaid I, 
the principles and opinions of thoſe who 
are called Free- thinkers, or Minute Phi- 
loſophers, have been pretty clearly ex- 
plained. It hath been alſo agreed, 
That Vice is not of that benefit to the 
Nation, which ſome Men imagine: That 
Virtue is highly uſeful to Mankind: But 
that the beauty of Virtue is not alone ſuf- 
ficient to engage them in the practice of 
it: That therefore the belief of a God and 
Providence ought to be encouraged in the 
State, and tolerated in good Company, as 
a uſeful notion. Further, it hath been 
proved that there is a God: That it is rea- 


ſonable to worſhip him: And that the 


Worſhip, Faith, and Principles preſcri- 


bed by the Chriſtian Religion have a uſe- 


ful tendency. Admit, replied Alciphran, 
addreſſing himſelf to Crito, all that Dion 
ſaith to be true: Yet this doth not hinder 
my being juſt where I was, with reſpect 
to the main point. Since there is nothing 
in all this that proves the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion: Though each of thoſe 
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particulars enumerated may, perhaps, pre- DI AL. 
judice in its favour, I am therefore ro VI. 
ſuſpe& my ſelf at preſent for a prejudiced vn 
perſon ; prejudiced, I fay, in favour ß 
Chriſtianity. This, as I am a lover of 

Truth, puts me upon my guard againſt 
deception. I muſt therefore look ſharp, 

and well conſider every ſtep I take, + 


II. CRI. You may remember, Alci- 
 phren, you propoſed for the ſubject of our 
preſent conference the conſideration of cer- 
tain Difficulties and Objections, which you 
had to offer againſt the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. We are now ready to hear and 
conſider whatever you ſhall think fit to 
produce of that kind. Atheiſm, and a 
wrong notion of Chriſtianity, as of ſome- 
thing hurtful to Mankind, are great Pre- 
judices; the removal of which may diſ- 
poſe a Man to argue with candor and ſub- 
mit to reaſonable proof: But the remo- 
ving Prejudices againſt an opinion, is not 
= to be reckoned prejudicing in its favour. 
It may be hoped therefore, that you will 
be able to do juſtice zo your cauſe, with- 
out being fond of it. ALC. O Cri! 

that Man may thank his ſtars to whom 
Mature hath given a ſublime Soul, who 
= can raiſe himſelf above popular opinions, 
1 and, looking down on the herd of Man- 
B 3 kind, 


Typ MIxurR 
5 Ss hold them ſcattered oyer the ſur- 
wo the whole earth, divided and ſub- 
e into numberleſs Nations and 
T 21 differing i in Notions and Tenets, AS 
age, Manners, and Dreſs. The Ma 
wh 0 podle a general view of the World an 
its Iohabicates, from this lofty ſtand, a- 
bove the reach of Prejudice, ſeems to 
breathe a purer air, and to ſee by a clearer 
light: Bur how to impart this clear and 
| extenſive View to thoſe who are wander- 
ing beneath in the narrow dark paths of 
Error! This indeed is a * task; 
but, hard as it is, I ſhall try if by any 
means, 


Clara tus Palin Prepandere lumina menti. 
Lucret. 


Know then, that all the. various Caſts or 
Sects of the ſons of Men have each their 
Faith, and their religious Syſtem, germi- { 
hating and ſprouting forth from that com- 

mon grain of Enthuſiaſm, which is an 

original ingredient in the compoſition of 

Humane Nature, They ſhall each tell 
of intercourſe with the 7; viſible World, 
Revelations from Heaven, diyine Oracles, 
and the like. All which pretenſions, when 
I regard with an impartial eye, it is im- 
Pei! I ſhou' d aſſent to all, and I find 


within 1 
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within my ſelf ſomething that witholds DI AT. 
me from aſſenting to any of them. For VI. 
although I may bh willing to follow, ſoo 
far as common Senſe, and the light of 
Nature lead; yet the ſame reaſon that 
bids me yield to rational proof, forbids 
me to admit opinions without proof. 
This holds in general againſt all Revela- 
tions whatſoever. And be this my firſt 
| Objection againſt the Chriſtian in parti- 
> cular. CRI. As this Objection ſuppoſts 
there is no proof or reaſon for believing 
the Chriſtian, if good reaſon can be aſ- 
ſigned for ſuch belief, it comes to nothing. 
Now I preſume you will grant, the au- 
=” chority of the reporter is a true and pro- 
per reaſon for believing reports: And 
the better this authority, the juſter claim 
it hath to our aſſent: But the authority 
of God is on all accounts the beſt: What- 
ever therefore comes from God; it is moſt 
. = reaſonable to believe, 


III. ALC. This I grant, but then it muſt. 
be proved to come from God. CRI. And 
are not Miracles, and the accompliſſi- 
ments of Prophecies, joined with the ex- 
cellency of its Doctrine, a ſufficient proof 
that the Chriſtian Religion came from 
God? ALC. Miracles, indeed, wou'd 
= prove ſomething: But what proof have 
2 B 4 We 
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DAI. we of theſe Miracles?“ CRI. Proof of 
VI. the ſame kind that we have or can have 
of any facts done a great way off, and a 
long time ago. We have authentic ac- 
counts tranſmitted down to us from eye- 
witneſſes, whom we cannot conceive 
tempted to impoſe upon us by any hu- 
mane Motive whatſoever; inaſmuch as 
they acted therein contrary to their In- 
tereſts, their Prejudices, and the very 
Principles i in which they had been nurſed 
and educated. Theſe accounts were 
confirmed by the unparallel'd ſubverſion 
of the City of Jeruſalem, and the _— 
fion of the Jewiſh Nation, which 1s 
ſtanding teſtimony to the Truth of the 
Goſpel, particularly of the Predictions of 
our bleſſed Saviour. Theſe accounts, 
within leſs than a Century, were ſpread 
throughout the World, and believed by 
great numbers of People. Theſe ſame 
accounts were committed ta writing, 
tranſlated into ſeveral languages, and 
handed down with the ſame reſpect and 
conſent of Chriſtians in the moſt diſtant 
Churches. Do you not ſee, ſaid Alci- 
pbron, ſtaring full at Crito, that all this 
hangs by Tradition? And Tradition, 
take my word for it, gives but a weak 
hold: Ir is a chain, whereof the firſt 
 links' may be ſtronger than ſteel, and yer 
| ; 2 S 
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the laſt weak as wax, and brittle as DI AI. 
glaſs. Imagine a picture copied ſucceſ= VI. 
fively by an hundred Painters, one from 
another; how like muſt the laſt copy be 

to the original! How lively and diſtinct 

will an image be, after an hundred re- 
flexions between two parallel Mirrours! 

Thus like, and thus lively do I think a 

- faint vaniſhing Tradition, at the end of 

| ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred years. Some 

Men have a falſe heart, others a wrong 
head; and where both are true, the me- 

* mory may be treacherous. Hence there is 

» ſtill ſomething added, ſomething omitted, 

and ſomething varied from the Truth: 

And the ſum of many ſuch additions, 

* deductions, and alterations, accumulated 


ne. 


for ſeveral ages, do, at the foot of the 


« 


account, make quite another thing. 
CRI. Ancient facts we may know by 


TLaaadition, oral or written: And this lat- 


ter we may divide into two kinds, pri- 
vate and public, as Writings are kept in 
the hands of particular Men, or recorded in 
public Archives. Now all theſe three ſorts of 

Tradition, for ought I can ſee, concur to at- 

teſt the genuine antiquity of the Goſpels. 

And they are ſtrengthened by collateral evi- 
+ dence from Rites inſtituted, Feſtivals obſerv- 
ed, and Monuments erected by ancient Chri- 
ſtians, ſuch as Churches, Baptiſteries, and 
5 Sepulchres. 
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D1 AL. Sepulchres. Now allowing your objer- 
VI. tion holds againſt oral Tradition, fingly - 
agen, yet I can think it no ſuch difh= _ 
cult thing to tranſcribe faithfully. And 
things once committed to writing, are 
| ſecure from flips of memory, and may 
with common care be preſerved intire 
ſo long as the Manuſcript laſts: And 
this, experience ſhews may be above a 
thouſand years. The Alexandrine Ma- 
nuſcript is allowed to be above twelve 
hundred years old; and it is highly pro- 
bable there were then extant copies four 
hundred years old. A Tradition there- 
fore of above ſixteen hundred years, need 
have only two or three links in its chain. 
And theſe links, notwithſtanding that 
great length of time, may be very ſound 
and intire, Since no reaſonable Man 
will deny, that an ancient Manuſcript 
may be of much the ſame credit now, 
as when it was firſt written. We have 
it on good authority, and it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the primitive Chriſtians were 
careful to tranſcribe copies of the Goſ- 
pels and Epiſtles for their private uſe, 
and that other copies were preſerved as 
public records, in the feveral Churches 
throughout the World, and that por- 
tions thereof were conſtantly read in 
their aſſemblies,. Can more be ſaid to 


prove 


„ 


5 EUPH. Doubtle 
2 What I want, is to be convinced. 


* EUPH. I grant he cannot. 
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| proper the writings of Claſſic Authors, or Diaz. 


ancient Records of apy kind authentic ? 


4 Alcipbron, addreſſing his diſcourſe to Eu- 
+ phranor, ſaid, It is one thing to filence an 


Iverſary, and another to convince 
im. What do you think, Eupbranor ? 
ap it is. ALC. But 


22 UPH. That point is not ſo clear. 


* ALC. But if a Man had ever ſo much 
mind, he cannot be convinced by pro- 


bable arguments againſt Demonſtration. 


IV. ALC. Now it is as evident as 
4 demonſtration can make it, that no di- 
vine Faith can poſſibly be built upon 
Tradition. Suppoſe an honeft eredu- 
lous Countryman catechiſed and lectu- 


red every Sunday by his Pariſh-Prieſt: 


It is plain he believes in the Parſon, 
I and not in God. He knows nothing 
of Revelations, and Doctrines, and Mi- 


: 33 but What the Prieſt tells him. 


Irlhis he believes, and this Faith is pure- 


% l humane. If you ſay he has the Li- 
9 gas and the Bible for the founda- 
tion of his Faith, the difficulty {till recurs. 
For as to the Licurgy, he pins his faith 
4 upon the civil Magiſtrate, as well ag the 
Eee neither of which can precend 


divine 


VI. 
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-D1 ar. divine Inſpiration. Then for the Bible, he 
VI. takes both that and his Prayer-Book on 
e truſt from the Printer, who, he believes, 


made true Editions from true Copies. 


You fee then faith, but what faith? 


Faith in the Prieſt, in the Magiſtrate, in 


the Printer, Editor, Tranſcriber, none of 
which can with any pretence be called 
Divine. I had the hint from Cratylus; it 


is a ſhaft out of his quiver, and believe . 
me, a keen one. EUPH. Let me take 


and make trial of this fame ſhaft in my 
hands. Suppoſe then your Countryman 


hears a Magiſtrate declare the Law from 


the Bench, or ſuppoſe he reads it in a 


Statute Book, What think you, is the 
Printer or the Juſtice the true and proper 


object of his Faith and Submiſſion ? Or 


do you acknowledge a higher authority 
whereon to found thoſe loyal acts, and in 
which they do really terminate? Again 
ſuppoſe you read a paſſage in Tacitus that 
you believe true; wou'd you ſay you aſſent- 


ed to it on the authority of the Printer or 
Tranſcriber rather than the Hiſtorian ? + 


ALC. Perhaps I wou'd, and perhaps I 
wou'd not, I do not think my ſelf ob- 
liged to anſwer theſe points. What is this 
but transferring the queſtion from one 
ſubject to another? That which we con- 


ſidered was neither Law nor prophane I 


Hiſtory, © 
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"Hiſtory, but religious Tradition, and Di- D1 at. 
vine Faith. I ſee plainly what you aim at, VI. 
but ſhall never take for an anſwer to one 


difficulty, the ſtarting of another. CRI. 


you who expect that others ſhou'd (as you 
were pleaſed to expreſs it) hold fair and 
ſtand firm, while you plucked out their 


prejudices: How ſhall he argue with you 
but from your conceſſions, and how can 


Ihe know what you grant except you 
will be pleaſed: to tell him? EUP H. 
I ut to fave you the trouble, for once I 
will ſuppoſe an anſwer. My queſtion ad- 


SF, 
mits but of two anſwers; take your 


Choice. From the one it will follow, that 


by a parity of reaſon we can eaſily con- 
ceive, how a Man may have Divine 


Faith, though he never felt Inſpiration or 


ſaw a Miracle: inaſmuch as it is equally 


poſſible for the mind, through whatever 


conduit, oral or ſcriptural, divine Revela- 
tion be derived, to carry its thought and 


ſubmiſſion up to the ſource and terminate 


its faith, not in Humane but Divine au- 
thority: not in the inſtrument or veſſel of 


conveyance, but in the great origine it 


ſelf as its proper and true object. From 
the other anſwer it will follow, that you 
introduce a general ſcepticiſm into Hu- 


| 4 mane Knowledge, and break dowa the 


Linges 


O Alciphron, there is no taking hold of 
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D rar. hinges on which civil Government, and 

VI. all the affairs of the World turn and de- 

wy— ped: in a word that you wou'd deſtroy 

Humane Faith to get rid of Divine. And 

how this agrees with your profeſſing that 

you want to be convinced I leave you to 
conſider, 


V. ALC. I ſhou'd in eatneſt be glad 
to be convinced one way or other, and 
come to ſome concluſion. Bur I have fo 
many objections in ſtore, you are not to 
count much upon getting over one. De- 
pend on it you ſhall find me behave like a 
Gentleman and lover of Truth. I wilt © 

ropoſe' my objections briefly and plainly;* * 
— — anſwers 5 faſt as 
you can give them. Come, FEuphranor, 
make the moſt of your Tradition; you 
can never make that a conſtant and uni- 
verſal one, which is acknowledged to 
have been unknown, or at beſt diſputed in” 
the Church for ſeveral Ages: And this is 
the caſe of the Canon of the new Teſta⸗ 
ment. For though we have now a Ca- 
non as they call it ſettled; yet every one 
muſt ſee and own that Tradition cannot 
grow ſtronger by Age; and that what was 
uncertain in the primitive times cannot 
be undoubted in the ſubfequent. What 
ſay you to this, Euphranor? — H. : a 

a ou' 


"1 


PHILOSO PEER. 


ſhou' d be glad to conceive your meaning DIA TL. 
clearly before I return an anſwer. It 


poſeth, that where a Tradition hath been 
conſtant and undiſputed, ſuch Tradition: 


4 ay be admitted as a proof, but that 


where the Tradition is defective, the proof 
muſt be ſo too. Is this your meaning? 


ALC. It is. EUP H. Conſequently 


oſpels and Epiſtles of Saint Paul, which 
re univerſally received in the beginning, 


and never fince doubted of by the Church, 


az notwithſtanding this objection, be 
in reaſon admitted for genuine. And if 


eſe Books contain, as they really do, all 


thoſe points that come into controverſy 


tween you and me; what need I diſpute” 


er Books of the new Teſtament, which: 
e later to be generally known and re- 


x | 25 you about the authority of ſome o- 


- Received in the Church? If a Man aſſents 
Mo the undiſputed Books he is no longer 


an Infidel ; though he ſhou'd not hold the 


Kevelations, or the Epiſtle of S. James 


or Jude, or the latter of S. Peter, or the 


two laſt of 8. FJobn to be Canonical. The 


additional authority of theſe portions of 
Holy Scripture may have its weight, in 
R controverſies between Chriſtians, 
but can add nothing to arguments againſt ; 


Y an Infidel as ſuch. Wherefore - though I 


believe 


ſeems to me this objection of yours ſup- — 
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D1 Al. believe good reaſons may be aſſigned for 
VI. receiving theſe Books, yet theſe reaſons 

— ſeem now beſide our purpoſe. When you 
are a Chriſtian it will be then time 
enough to argue this point. And you will 
be the nearer being ſo, if the way be 
ſhorten'd by omitting it for the preſent. 
ALC. Not ſo near neither as you perhaps 
imagine : For, notwithſtanding all the fair 
and plauſible things you may ſay about 
Tradition, when I conſider bh Spirit of 
Forgery which reigned in the primitive 

times, and reflect on the ſeveral Goſpels, 

Acts, and Epiſtles attributed to the A- 
poſtles, which yet are acknowledged to 
be ſpurious, I confeſs, I cannot help 
ſuſpecting the whole. EUPH. Tell me, 
Alciphron, do you ſuſpe&t all Plato's 
Writings for ſpurious, becauſe the Dia- 
logue upon Death, for inſtance, is allow- 
ed to be ſo? Or will you admit none of 
Tully's Writings to be genuine, becauſe 
Sigonius impoſed a Book of his own wri-. 
ting for Tully's Treatiſe de Conſolatione, 
and the impoſture paſſed for ſome time on 
the World? ALC. Suppoſe I admit for 
the Works of Tully and Plato thoſe that 
commonly paſs for ſuch. What then? 
E UP H. Why then I wou'd fain know, 
whether it be equal and impartial in a 


b 
a 
4 
1 
«1 
Free-thinker, to meaſure the credibility of | 


A. = . i - EX r 


pro- 


4 * 


1 


i 
xi Y | Vol. II. 
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le. Let us know upon what foot we 


Joſophers; whether we may be allowed 
the benefit of common maxims in Logic 
End Criticiſm ? If we may, be pleaſed to 
2dffign a reaſon why ſuppoſititious Writings, 
which in the ſtyle and manner and matter 
Þcar viſible marks of impoſture, and have 
accordingly been rejected by the Church, 
gan be made an argument againſt thoſe 
Fhich have been univerſally received, and 
Banded down by an unanimous conſtant 
Tradition. There have been in all Ages 


Li 5 
0 IK 


Ind in all great Societies of Men, many 


*Fapricious, vain or wicked Impoſtors, who 


or different ends have abuſed the World 


45 


y ſpurious Writings, and created work 


Y br Critics both in profane and ſacred 
ZF&earning. And it wou'd ſeem as filly to 


ect the true Writings of profane Au- 
>Wors for the ſake of the ſpurious, as it 


* Y 
<* 


WFou'd ſeem unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


mong the Heretics and ſeveral Sets of 


Ehriſtians, there ſhou'd be none. capable 


| 6 if the like Impoſture. ; 


VI. ALC. But, be the Tradition ever 


= 
= 7 well atteſted, and the Books ever ſo 
genuine, yet I cannot ſuppoſe them wrote 


perſons divinely inſpired, ſo long as I 
8 ſee 


4 


profane and facred Books by a different Dr a r* 


Chriſtians are to argue with Minute Ph 
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DAI. ſee in them certain Characters inconſiſtent 
VI. with ſuch a ſuppoſition. Surely the pureſt 
Language, the moſt perfect ſtyle, the 
exacteſt method, and in a word all the ex- 
cellencies of good writing, might be ex- 
pected in a piece compoſed or dictated by 
the Spirit of God: But Books, wherein 
we find the reverſe of all this, it were 
impious, not, to reject, but, to attri- 
bute to the Divinity. EUPH. Say, Al- 
ciphron, are the Lakes, the Rivers, or 
the Ocean bounded by ſtraight Lines? 
Are the Hills and Mountains exact Cones or 
amids? or the Stars caſt into regular 
figures ? ALC. They are not. EUPH. * 
But in the works of Inſects, we may ob- 
ſerve figures as exact as if they were 
drawn by the rule and compaſs. ALC. 
We may. EUPH. Shou'd it not ſeem 
therefore that a regular exactneſs, or ſcru- 
pulous attention to what Men call the ; 
rules of art, is not obſerved in the great 
| productions of the Author of Nature? 
ALC. It ſhou'd. EUVP H. And when a 
great Prince declareth his Will in Laws 
and Edicts to his Subjects, is he careful 
about a pure ſtyle or elegant compoſition ? 
Does he not leave his Secretaries and 
Clerks to expreſs his ſenſe in their own * 
words? Is not the phraſe on ſuch occaſi- 
ons $ thought proper if it conveys as 
much 
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much as was intended? And wou'd not Dia 


the divine ſtrain of certain modern Cri- 


VI. 


tics be judged affected and improper for 


| ALC. It muſt be owned, 
Laws and Edicts and Grants, for Soleciſm 
and Tautology, are very offenſive to the 
Hharmonious ears of a fine Writer. EUPH, 
Why then ſhou'd we expect in the Ora- 
les of God an exactneſs, that wou'd be 
misbecoming and beneath the dignity of an 
Zearthly Monarch, and which bears no 
proportion or reſemblance to the magnifi- 
cent works of the Creation? AL C. But 
granting that a nice regard to particles 
and critical rules is a thing too little and 
mean to be expected in Divine Revela- 
tions; and that there is more force and 
' Whpirit and true greatneſs in a negligent, 
unequal ſtyle, than in the well-tuned pe- 
Fiods of a polite writer; 
this to the bald and flat compoſitions of 
thoſe you call the Divine Penmen ? I can 
; perſuaded, the ſupreme Being 


ſuch uſes ? 


Yet what is all 


wou d pick out the pooreſt and meaneſt 
f ſcriblers for his Secretaries. EUPH. 
O Alcipbron, if I durſt follow my own 
Judgment, I ſhou'd be apt to think there 
gare noble beauties in the ſtyle of the Holy 
Scripture: in the narrative parts a ſtrain 
_ Fo ſimple and unaffected; in the devotional 
and prophetic, ſo animated and ſubli 
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Dr Al. and in the doctrinal parts ſuch an air of 
VI. dignity and authority as ſeems to ſpeak ® 
t their original divine. Bur I ſhall not enter 
into a diſpute about Taſte ; much leſs ſet 

up my judgment on ſo nice a point againſt 

that of the wits, and Men of genius, 

with which your Sect abounds, And1 ? 

have no temptation to it, inaſmuch as it 

ſeems to me, the Oracles of God are not 

the leſs ſo for being delivered in a plain 

dreſs rather than in the enticing worde 

Man's wiſdom. ALC. This may perhaps 

be an apology for ſome ſimplicity and negß- 


ligence in writing. 


VII. But what apology can be made 
for Nonſenſe, crude Nonſenſe? Of which 
I cou'd eaſily aſſign many inſtances, having 
once in my Life read the Scripture tho-- 
rough with that very view. Look here, 
ſaid he, opening a Bible, in the forty 3 
ninth Pſalm, the Author begins very mag- 
nificently, calling upon all the inhabitants 
of the Earth to give ear, and affuring 
them his mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom, 
and the meditation of his heart ſhall be 
of underſtanding. | - 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ? 


He hath no ſooner done with his Preface, ; 
but he puts this ſenſeleſs queſtion. | 
* Where- | 


— * oY LE. * 
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ſolemn introduction! EUP H. For my 


Z own part, I have naturally weak eyes, and 


know there are many things that I cannot 
ſee, which are nevertheleſs diſtinctly ſeen 
by others. I do not therefore conclude a 


| thing to be abſolutely inviſible ; becauſe it 


is ſo to me: And fince it is poflible it may 
be with my underſtanding, as it is with 


my eyes, I dare not pronounce a thing to 


N be Nonſenſe, becauſe I do not underſtand 


it. Of this paſſage many interpretations 
are given. The word render'd heels may 
ſignify fraud or ſupplantation: By ſome it 
is tranſlated paſt wickedneſs, the heel be- 
ing the hinder part of the foot; by others 


iniquity in the end of my days, the heel 


being one extremity of the body; by ſome 
the iniquity of my Enemies that may 


ſupplant me; by others my own faults or 


iniquities which I have paſſed over as light 
matters, and trampled under my feet. 
Some render it the iniquity of my ways; 
others my tranſgreſſions which are like 


lips and ſlidings of the heel: And after 


all might not this expreſſion ſo harſh and 
odd to Engliſb ears have been very natural 
and obvious in the Hebrew Tongue, 

i which, 
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= © Wherefore ſhou'd I fear in the days of Di ar- 
evil; when the wickedneſs of my heels 
Z © ſhall compaſs me abour'? The iniquity 
of my heels! What Nonſenſe after ſuch a 


VI. 
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DAT. which, as every other Language, had its 
VI. idioms? the force and propriety whereof 
wy may as cafily be conceived loſt in a long 
tract of time, as the ſignification of ſome 
Hebrew words, which are not now intel- 
ligible, though no body doubts but they 
had once a meaning as well as the other 
words of that Language. Granting there- 
fore that certain paſſages in the Holy 
Scripture may not be underſtood, it will 
not thence follow that its Penmen wrote 
Nonſenſe: For I conceive Nonſenſe to be 
one thing and unintelligible another. CR 1. 
An Engliſh Gentleman of my acquaintance 
one day entertaining ſome Foreigners at 
his Houſe, ſent a Servant to know the oc- 
caſion of a ſudden tumult in the yard, 
who brought him word, the Horſes were 
fallen together by the ears: his Gueſts in- 
quiring what the matter was, he tranſlates 
it literally; Les Chevaux ſont tombez en- 
ſemble par les oreilles. Which made them 
ſtare ; what expreſſed a very plain ſenſe in 
the original Engliſh, being incomprehenſi- 
ble when rendered word for word into Mi 
French: And I remember to have heard a 
Man excuſe the bulls of his Countrymen, . 
by ſuppoſing them ſo many literal tranſlati- WF 
ons. EU H. But not to grow tedious, WW 
I refer to the Critics and Commentators 
Where you will find the uſe of this re- t 
Bd thre mark, 
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mark, which clearing up ſeveral obſcure DI AL. 
paſſages you took for Nonſenſe, may poſ- VI. 
ſibly incline you to ſuſpect your own 
judgment of the reſt. In this very Pſalm 
you have pitched on, the good ſenſe and 
moral contained in what follows, ſhou'd, 
methinks, make a candid reader judge 
favourably of the original ſenſe of the 
ZAuthor, in that part which he cou'd not 
underſtand. Say, Alciphron, in reading 
the Claſſics, do you forthwith conclude 
every paſſage to be Nonſenſe, that you 
cannot make ſenſe of? ALC. By no 
means; difficulties muſt be ſuppoſed to 
File from different idioms, old cuſtoms, 
Mints and alluſions, clear in one time or 
place, and obſcure in another. EU P H. 
And why will you not judge of Scripture 
py the ſame rule. Thoſe ſources of ob- 
curity you mention are all common both 
o ſacred and profane Writings: And 
Where is no doubt, but an exacter know- 
Wedge in Language and Circumſtances 
Fwou'd in both, cauſe difficulties to vaniſh 
Nike ſhades before the light of the Sun. 
Feremiab to deſcribe a furious invader 
aich; Behold, he ſhall come up as a Lion 
m the ſwelling of Jordan againſt the ba- 
tation of the ſtrong. One wou'd be apt to 
think this paſſage odd and improper, and 
chat it had been more reaſonable to have 
: C 4 ſaid, 
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DTA. ſaid a Lion from the mountain or the de- 


VI. 


art. But travellers, as an ingenious Man 


= obſerves, who have ſeen the River For- 7 


dan bounded by low Lands with many 
reeds or thickets affording ſhelter to wild 
Beaſts, (which being ſuddenly diſlodged 
by a rapid overflowing of the River, 


ruſh into the upland Country) perceive Þ 


the force and propriety of the Compari- 
ſon ; and that the difficulty proceeds, not 
from Nonſenſe in the Writer, but from 
ignorance in the Reader. It is needleſs to 
amaſs together inſtances which may be 
found in every Commentator : I only beg 
leave to obſerve, that ſometimes Men, 
looking higher or deeper than they need 
for a profound or remote ſenſe, overlook 3 
the natural obvious ſenſe, lying, if I may 
ſo ſay, at their feet, and ſo make difficulties 7 


inſtead of finding them. This ſeems to 


be the caſe of that celebrated paſlage, I 


which hath created ſo much work in St. 


Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
What ſhall they do which are baptized 
for the dead, if the dead riſe not at 
* all? why are they then baptized for the 
* dead'? I remember to have heard this 
text explained by Laches the Vicar of out 
Pariſh to my Neighbour Lycon, who was 
much perplexed about its meaning. If it 
had been tranſlated as it might very juſtiy, 

5 . baptixcs 
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baptized for the ſake of the dead, I do DI AT- 
not ſee, ſaid Laches, why people ſhou'd VI. 


be puzzled about the ſenſe of this paſ wwe 


ſage; for tell me, I beſeech you, for whoſe 
ſake do you think thoſe, Chriſtians were 
baptized? For whoſe fake, anſwered Ly- 
con, but their own? How do you mean, 
for their own ſake in this life, or the 


next? Doubtleſs in the next, for it was 


plain they could get nothing by it in this. 
They were then, replied Laches, baptized 
not for the ſake of themſelves while liv- 
ing, but for the ſake of themſelves when 
dead; not for the living, but the dead. 
I grant it. Baptiſm therefore muſt have 
been to them a fruitleſs thing, if the dead 
riſe not at all. It muſt. Whence Laches 

inferred, That St. Paul's argument was 
clear and pertinent for the Reſurrection: 
And Lycon allowed it to be argumentum 


ad hominem to thoſe who had ſought Bap- 


tiſm. There 1s then, concluded Laches, 
no neceſſity for ſuppoſing, that living 
Men were in thoſe days baptized inſtead 
of thoſe who died without Baptiſm, or 
of running into any other odd Suppoſi- 
tions, or ſtrained and far-fetched Inter- 
pretations to make ſenſe of this paſſage. 
ALC. Here and there a difficult paſſage 
may be cleared: But there are many 
which no art or wit of Man can ac- 

count 
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Dr Ar. count for. What ſay you to thoſe diſ- 
VI. coveries, made by ſome of our learned 
woy— Writers, of falſe citations from the 
Old Teſtament found in the Goſpel ? 
EUPH. That ſome few. paſſages are cited 
by the Writers of the New Teſtament, 
out of the Old, and by the Fathers out of 
the New, which are not in ſo many 
words to be found in them, is no new 
diſcovery of Minute Philoſophers, but 
' known and obſerved long before by Chri- 
ſtian Writers; who have made no ſcruple 
to grant, that ſome things might have been 
| inſertedjby careleſs or miſtaken Tranſcribers 
into the Text, from the Margin, others left 
out, and others altered; whence ſo many 
various readings. But theſe are things of 
ſmall moment, and that all other ancient 
Authors have been ſubject to; and upon 
which no point of Doctrine depends, 
which may not be proved without them. 
Nay further, if it be any advantage to 

your cauſe, it hath been obſerved, that the 

eighteenth Pſalm, as recited in the twen 

ſecond chapter of the ſecond book of Sa- 
muel, varies in above forty places, if you re- 
gard every little verbal or literal difference: 
And that a Critic may now and then diſ- 
cover ſmall variations, is what no body 
can deny. But to make the moſt of theſe 
conceſſions, what can you infer from them, 

| more 
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more than that the deſign of the Holy Drar. - 
Scripture was not to make us exactly VI. 
knowing in Circumſtantials? and that t 


Spirit did not dictate every Particle and 
Syllable, or preſerve them from ev 

minute alteration by Miracle ? which to 
believe, wou'd look like Rabinical Super- 
ſtition. ALC. But what marks of Divi- 
nity can poſſibly be in writings which 
do not reach the exactneſs even of Hu- 
mane Art? EUPH. I never thought nor 
expected that the Holy Scripture ſhou'd 
ſhew it ſelf divine, by a circumſtantial ac- 
curacy of Narration, by exactneſs of Me- 
thod, by ſtrictly obſerving the rules of 
Rhetoric, Grammar, and Criticiſm, in 
harmonious Periods, in elegant and choice 
Expreſſions, or in technical Definitions 
and Partitions, Theſe things wou'd look 
too like a Humane Compoſition, Me- 


thinks there is in that ſimple, unaffected, 
artleſs, unequal, bold, figurative Style of 
the Holy Scripture, a character ſingularly 
one and majeſtic, and that looks more 
ike divine Inſpiration, than any other 
Compoſition that I know. But, as I 
ſaid before, I ſhall not diſpute a point of 
Criticiſm with the gentlemen of your 
Sect, who, it ſeems, are the modern ſtan- 
dard for Wir and Taſte. ALC. Well, I 
ſhall not inſiſt on ſmall lips, or the in- 


accur acy 
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D1 AL. accuracy of citing or tranſcribing; And 
VI. I freely. own, that Repetitions, want of 
Method, or want of Exactneſs in circum- 
ſtances, are not the things that chiefly 

ftick with me; no more than the plain 
patriarchal Manners, or the peculiar Uſa- 

ges and Cuſtoms of the Jews and firſt 
Chriſtians ſo different from ours; and 

that to reject the Scripture on ſuch ac- 
counts wou'd be to act like thoſe French 
Wits, who cenſure Homer becauſe they 

do not find in him the Style, Notions and 
Manners of their own Age and Country. 

Was there nothing elſe to divide us, I 
ſhou'd make no great difficulty of owning, 

That a popular uncorrect Style might an- 

ſwer the general ends of Revelation, as well, 
r as a more critical and exact one: 

ut che Obſcurity ſtill ſticks with me. 
Methinks if the ſupreme Being had ſpoke 

to Man, he wou'd have ſpoke clearly to 

him, and that the Word of God ſhou'd nat 

need a comment. 4 


VIII. EUPH. You ſeem, Alciphron, © 
to think Obſcurity a defect; but if it 
ſhou'd prove to be no defect, there wou'd 
then be no force in this Objection. ALC. I 
grant there wou'd not. EUPH. Pray tell 
me, are not Speech and Style inſtrumental 
to convey Thovghts and Notions, to be- 


Set 
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get Knowledge, Opinion, and Aſſent? Dr ar. 


ALC. This is true. EUPH. And is not 


the perfection of an inſtrument to be mea 


ſured by the uſe to which it is ſubſervient? 
ALC. It is. EUPH. What therefore is 
a defe& in one inſtrument, may be none 
in another. For inſtance, edged tools are 
in general deſigned to cut; but the uſes 
of an Ax and a Razor being different, it is 
no defect in an Ax, that it hath not the 
keen edge of a. Razor; nor in a Razor, 
that it hath not the weight or ſtrength of 
an Ax. ALC. I acknowledge this to be 
true. EUPH. And may we not fay in 
general, that every inſtrument is perfect, 
which anſwers the purpoſe or intention 
of him who uſeth it? ALC. We may. 
EUPH. Hence it ſeems to follow, that 
no Man's Speech is defective in point of 
Clearneſs, though it ſhou'd not be intelli- 
gible to all Men, if it be ſufficiently fo to 
thoſe who, he intended, ſhou'd underſtand 
it; or though it ſhou'd not in all parts be 
equally clear, or convey a perfect know- 
ledge, where he intended only an imper- 
fect hint. ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. Ought 
we not therefore to know the intention of 
the Speaker, to be able to know whether 
his ſtyle be obſcure through defe& or de- 
ſign? ALC. We ought. EUPH. But is 
it poilible for Man to know all the 


ends 
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DAI. ends and purpoſes of God's Revelations ? 

VI. ALC. It is not. EUPH. How then can 

wy you tell, but the obſcurity of ſome parts 
of Scripture may well conſiſt with the * 
purpoſe which you know not, and con- 
ſequently be no argument againſt its com- 
ing from God? The books of Holy Scrip- 
ture were written in ancient languages, 
at diſtant times, on ſundry occaſions, and 

very different ſubjects: Is it not therefore 

reaſonable to imagine, that ſome parts or 

paſſages might have been clearly enough 

underſtood by thoſe, for whoſe proper uſe 

they were principally deſigned, and yet 

ſeem obſcure to us, who ſpeak another 

language, and live in other times? Is it 
k at all abſurd or unſuitable to the notion 
| we have of God or Man, to ſuppoſe that 
þ God may reveal, and yet reveal with a re- 
| ſerve, upon certain remote and ſublime 
ſubjets, content to give us hints and 
limpſes, rather than views? May we 
not alſo ſuppoſe from the reaſon of things, 
and the analogy of Nature, that ſome 
points, which might otherwiſe have been 
more clearly explained, were left obſcure 
meerly to encourage our diligence and mo- 
deſty? Two virtues, which, if it might 
not ſeem diſreſpectful ro ſuch great Men, 
I wou'd recommend to the Minute Philo- 
ſophers. Ly/icles replied, This indeed is 
excellent: 
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excellent : You expect that Men of ſenſe DIAL. 
and ſpirit ſhou'd in great humility put VL 
out their eyes, and blindly ſwallow all tage 
abſurdities and nonſenſe that ſhall be of- 

fered to them for divine Revelation. 
EUPH. On the contrary, I wou'd have 
them open their eyes, look ſharply, and 

try the Spirit, whether it is of God; and 

not ſupinely and ignorantly condemn in 

the groſs, all Religions together, Piety 

with Superſtition, Truth for the ſake of 

Error, matters of Fact for the fake of 
Fictions; a conduct, which at firſt fight 
wou'd ſeem abſurd in Hiſtory, Phy- 

fic, or any other branch of Humane In- 

uiry: But to compare the Chriſtian Sy- 

— or Holy Scriptures, with other pre- 

tences to divine Revelation, to conſider 
impartially the Doctrines, Precepts, and 

Events therein contained; weigh them 

in the balance with any other religious, 
natural, moral, or hiſtorical accounts; 

and diligently to examine all thoſe proofs 
internal and external, that for ſo many 

ages have been able to influence and per- 

ſuade ſo many wiſe, learned, and inquiſi- 

tive Men: Perhaps they might find in it 

certain peculiar characters, whch ſufficient- 
3 ly diſtinguiſh it from all other Religions 
and pretended Revelations, whereon to 
= ground a reaſonable Faith. In which 
: caſe 
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DI AI. caſe I leave them to conſider, whether it 
VI. wou'd be right to reject with peremptory 
— ſcorn a Revelation ſo diſtinguiſhed and 
atteſted, upon account of Obſcurity in 
ſome parts of it? and whether it wou'd 
ſeem beneath Men of their Senſe and Spi- 
rit to acknowledge, that, for ought they 
know, a light inadæquate to things, may 
yet be adzquate to the purpoſe of Provi- 
dence? and whether it might be unbecom- 
ing their ſagacity and critical skill to own, 
that literal Tranſlations from Books in an 
ancient Oriental tongue, wherein there are 
ſo many peculiarities, as to the manner of 
writing, the figures of Speech, and ſtruc- 
ture of the Phraſe, ſo remote from all our 
modern Idioms, and in which we have no 
other cozval writings extant, might well 
be obſcure in many places, eſpecially ſuch 
as treat of ſubjects ſublime and difficult 
in their own nature, or allude to things, 
_ cuſtoms or events, very diſtant from our 
knowledge? And laſtly, whether it might 
not become their character, as impartial 
and unprejudiced Men, to confider the 
Bible in the ſame light they wou'd pro- 
fane Authors? They are apt to make 
great allowance for Tranſpoſitions, Omiſ- 
fions, and literal Errors of Tranſcribers in 
other ancient Books, and very great for 
the difference of Style and Manners, eſpe- 

| cially 
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© cially in eaſtern Writings, ſuch as the re- D1ar. 
mains of Zoroaſter and Confucius, and VI. 

Z why not in the Prophets? In reading Ho- 
racè or Perſius to make out the ſenſe, they 

will be at the pains to diſcover a hidden 
Drama, and why not in Solomon or St. 

Paul? J hear there are certain ingenious 


Men who deſpiſe King David's Poetry, 
and yet profeſs to admire Homer and 


Pindar. If there be no prejudice or af- 
fectation in this, let them but make a 
= literal verſion from thoſe Authors into 
Z Engliſh Proſe, and they will then be bet- 


| b ter able to judge of the Pſalms. ALC. 


I You may diſcourſe and exſpatiate ; but 
2 notwithſtanding all you have ſaid or ſhall 
2 fay, it is a clear point that a Revelation, 


XZ which doth not reveal, can be no better 


43 than a contradiction in terms, EVP H. 
Tell me, Alciphron, do you not acknow- 
lege the light of the Sun to be the moſt 


Z glorious production of Providence in this 
natural World? ALC. Suppoſe I do. 


XZ EUPH. This light, nevertheleſs, which 
vou cannot deny to be of God's making, 
ſhines only on the furface of things, 
ſhines not at all in the night, ſhines im- 
perfectly in the twilight, is often inter- 
rupted, refracted, and obſcured, repreſents 
diſtant things, and ſmall things dubiouſly, 
imperfectly, or not at all. Is this true or 

T0. KM Sb no? 


— 
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DT AI. no? AL C. It is. EUPH. Shou'd it 


VI. 


—— this World a light from God without any | 
mixture of ſhade or myſtery, wou'd be 3 
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not follow therefore, that to expect in 


departing from the rule and analogy of 
the Creation? and that conſequently it is 
no argument the light of Revelation is 
not Divine, becauſe it may not be ſo 
clear and full as you expect. ALC. As 
I profeſs my ſelf candid and indifferent 
throughout this debate, I muſt needs own 2? 
you ſay ſome plauſible things, as a Man of 
argument will never fail to do in vindica- 
tion of his prejudices. | 


IX. But, to deal plainly, I muſt tell N 
you once for all, that you may queſtion 


and anſwer, illuſtrate and enlarge for ever, 
without being able to convince me that 


the Chriſtian Religion is of Divine Reve- 
lation. I have ſaid ſeveral things, and 
have many more to ſay, which, believe 
me, have weight not only with my ſelf, 
but with many great Men my very good 
friends, and will have weight whatever 
Euphranor can ſay to the contrary. E&PH. 


O Alciphron, J envy you the happineſs of 


ſuch acquaintance. But, as my lot fallen 
in this remote corner deprives me of that 


advantage, I am obliged to make the moſt 


of this opportunity, which you and Lyfe J 
cles 


— 


* bd 


; You will pleaſed there 
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cles have put into my hands. I conſider D1a L- 
you as two able Chirurgeons, and you VI. 
were pleaſed to conſider me as a Patient. 
whoſe cure you have generouſly under- 
taken, Now a Patient muſt have full 
liberty to explain his caſe, and tell all his 
Symptoms, the concealing or palliating 
of which might prevent a — cure. 

ore to under- 
ſtand me, not as objecting to, or arguing 
againſt, either your Skill or Medicines, but 


= only as ſetting forth my own caſe, and the 


effects they have upon me. Say, Alci- 


2 Fbhron, did you not give me to underſtand 
that you wou'd extirpate my prejudices ? 


ALC. It is true: a good Phyſician eradi- 
cates every fibre of the diſeaſe. Come, 


you ſhall have a patient hearing. EU PH. 


Pray, was it not the opinion of Plato, 
that God inſpired particular Men, as Or- 
gans or Trumpets, to proclaim and 
found forth his Oracles to the World? * 
And was not the fame opinion alſo em- 
braced by others the greateſt Writers of 
Antiquity ? CRI. Socrates ſeems to have 
thought that all true Poets ſpoke by In- 
ſpiration; and Tully, that there was no 
extraordinary Genius without it. This 
hath made ſome of our affected Free- 
thinkers attempt to paſs themſelves upon 


* Plato in Jon. 


D 2 che 
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DIA. the World for Enthuſiaſts. ALC. What 


wou'd you infer from all this? EUPH. 


—— ] wou'd infer that Inſpiration ſhou'd 


ſeem nothing impoſſible or abſurd, but 
rather agreeable to the light of reaſon 
and the notions of Mankind. And this, 
I ſuppoſe, you will acknowledge, having 
made it an objection againſt a particular 
Revelation, that there are ſo many pre- 
tences to it throughout the World. AL C. 


O Euphranor, he, who looks into the 


bottom of things, and reſolves them into 
their firſt principles, is not eaſily amuſed 


with words. The word Inspiration ſounds 4 


* 


indeed big, but let us, if you pleaſe, 
take an. original view of the thing ſig- 
nified by it. To inſpire is a word borrow- 


ed from the Latin, and ſtrictly taken means q 


no more than to breathe or blow in: nothing 


therefore can be inſpired but what can be 
blown or breathed, and nothing can be ſo 
but wind or vapour, which indeed may 
fill or puff up Men with fanatical and 
hypocondriacal ravings. This ſort of 
Inſpiration I very readily admit. EU PH. *% 
What you ſay is ſubtle, and I know not 
what effect it might have upon me, if your 
profound diſcourſe did not hinder its own * 
operation. ALC. How ſo? EUPH, * 
Tell me, Alciphron, do you diſcourſe or 
do you not? To me it ſeems that you diſ- 
courſe } 


hd End BE. 9 * 
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courſe admirably. AL C. Be that as it D1ar- 
will, it 1s certain I diſcourſe, EUP H. VI. 


But when I endeavour to look into the 


bottom of things, behold! A ſcruple riſeth 


in my mind how this can be; for to di- 


courſe is a word of Latin derivation, which 
originally ſignifies to run about; , and a 
Man cannot run about, but he muſt 
change place and move his Legs; ſo long 
therefore as you fit on this Bench, you can- 
not be faid to diſcourſe. Solve me this 
difficulty, and then perhaps I may be able 
to ſolve yours. ALC. You are to know, 
that diſcourſe is a word borrowed from 
ſenfible things, to expreſs an inviſible 
action of the mind, reaſoning or inferring 
one thing from another; and, in this 
tranſlated ſenſe, we may be ſaid to diſ- 
courſe, though we fit ſtill. EUVP H. And 
may we not as well conceive, that the 
term Inſpiration might be borrowed from 
ſenſible things to denote an action of God, 
in an extraordinary manner, influencing, 
exciting, and enlightening the mind of a 
Prophet or an Apoſtle? who, in this ſe- 
condary, figurative, and tranſlated ſenſe, 
may truly be ſaid to be inſpired, though 
there ſhou'd be nothing in the caſe of that 
wind or vapour implied in the original 
ſenſe of the word? It ſeems to me, that 
we may by looking into our own minds 
3 D 3 plainly 
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DTA. plainly perceive certain inſtincts, impul- 


ſes, and tendencies, which at proper pe- 


riods and occaſions ſpring up unaccounta- 


bly in the Soul of Man. We obſerve 
very viſible ſigns of the ſame in all other 
Animals. And theſe things being ordinary 
and natural, what hinders but we may 
conceive it poſſible for the Humane 
Mind, upon an extraordinary account, to 
be moved in an extraordinary manner,and 
its faculties ſtirred up and actuated by a 
ſupernatural Power? That there are, and 
have been, and are likely to be wild viſi- 
ons and hypochondriacal ravings, no body 
can deny; but to infer from thence, that 
there are no true Inſpirations wou'd be too 
like concluding, that ſome Men are not 
in their ſenſes, becauſe other Men are 
fools. And though I am no Prophet, and 
conſequently cannot pretend to a clear 
notion of this matter; yet I ſhall not 
therefore take upon me to deny, but a 
true Prophet or inſpired Perſon, might 
have had as certain means, of diſcerning * 
between divine Inſpiration and hypochon- 

driacal fancy, as you can between ſleep- 

ing and waking, till you have proved 

the contrary. You may meet in the Book 


of Feremiah with this paſſage: © The 
Prophet that hath a dream let him tell 
La dream: and he that hath my word, | 

yler | 
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let him ſpeak my word faithfully : what Diar. 


* is the chaff to the Wheat, faith the 


Lord? Is not my word like as a fire 


© faith the Lord, and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces“? * You ſee 
here a diſtinction made between Wheat 
and Chaff, true and ſpurious, with the 
mighty force and power of the former. 
But I beg pardon for quoting Scripture to 
vou. I make my appeal to the general 
* ſenſe of Mankind, and the opinion of the 
Z wiſeſt Heathens, which ſeems ſufficient 
to conclude Divine Inſpiration poſſible, 
if not probable, at leaſt till you prove 
the contrary. 


X. AVC. The poſlibility of Inſpirati- 
ons and Revelations I do not think it 
neceſſary to deny. Make the beſt you can 
of this conceſſion. EUP H. Now what 
is allowed poſſible we may ſuppoſe in 
fact. ALC. We may. EUP H. Let us 
then ſuppoſe, that God had been pleaſed 
to make a Revelation to Men; and that 
he inſpired ſome as a means to inſtruct 
others. Having ſuppoſed this, can you deny, 
that their inſpired Diſcourſes and Revela- 
tions might have been committed to Wri- 
ting, or that being written, after a long 
tract of time they might become in ſeve- 
* ſerem. c. xxiii. 28. 29. 
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ral places obſcure; that ſome of them 


might even originally have been leſs clear 
than others, or that they might ſuffer 


ſome alteration by frequent tranſcribing, 


as other Writings are known to have 
done? Is it not even very probable that 
all theſe things wou'd happen? AL C. I 
grant it. E UP H. And granting this, 
with what pretence can you reject the 
Holy Scriptures as not being divine, upon 
the account of ſuch ſigns or marks, as 
you acknowlege wou'd probably attend a 
Divine Revelation tranſmitted down to 
us through ſo many Ages? ALC. But 
allowing all that in reaſon you can de- 
fire, and granting that this may account 
for ſome obſcurity, may reconcile ſome 
ſmall differences, or ſatisfy us how ſome 


difficulties might ariſe by inſerting, omit- 


ting or changing here and there a letter, 
a word, or perhaps a ſentence: Yet theſe Þ 


are but ſmall matters, in reſpe& of the 


much more conſiderable ang. weighty ob- 
jections I cou'd produce, agdinſt the con- 
tefled doctrines, or ſubject matter of thoſe 
Writings. Let us ſee what is contained 

in theſe ſacred Books, and then judge 
whether it is probable or poſſible, ſuch 
Revelations ſhou'd ever have been made 
by God? Now I defy the wit of Man to 
contrive any thing more extravagant, than 


the 
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the accounts we there find of Appariti- Dia: 


ons, Devils, Miracles, God manifeſt in 


the fleſh, Regeneration, Grace, Self-de 


nial, Reſurrection of the dead, and ſuch 
like ægri ſomnia: things ſo odd, unac- 
countable, and remote from the apprehen- 
ſion of Mankind, you may as ſoon waſh a 
Blackamore white, as clear them of 
abſurdity, No critical skill can juſtify 
them, no tradition recommend them, I 
will not ſay for Divine Revelations, but 
even for the inventions of Men of Senſe. 
EUPH. I had always a great opinion 
of your ſagacity, but now, Alciphron, I 
confider you as ſomething more than 
Man; elſe how ſhou'd it. be poſſible for 
you to know, what or how far it may 
be proper for God to reveal ? Methinks it 
may conſiſt with all due deference to the 
greateſt of Humane Underſtandings, to 
ſuppoſe them ignorant of many things, 
which are not ſuited to their faculties, or 
lie out of their reach. Even the Coun- 
ſels of Princes lie often beyond the ken 
of their Subjects, who can only know ſo 
much as is revealed by thoſe at the helm; 
and are often unqualified to judge of the 
uſefulneſs and tendency even of that, till 
in due time the ſcheme unfolds, and is 
accounted for by ſucceeding events. That 
many points contained in holy Scripture 


are 
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DIA. are remote from the common apprehen- 


VI. 
— — 


ſions of Mankind, cannot be denied. 
But I do not ſee, that it follows from 
thence, they are not of Divine Revela- 
tion. On the contrary, ſhou'd it not ſeem 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a Revelation 
from God ſhou'd contain ſomething diffe- 
rent in kind, or more excellent in degree, 
than what lay open to the common ſenſe 
of Men, or cou'd even be diſcovered by 
the moſt ſagacious Philoſopher? Accounts 
of ſeparate Spirits, good or bad, Prophe- 
cies, Miracles and ſuch things are un- 
doubtedly ſtrange; but I wou'd fain ſee 
how you can prove them impoſſible or 
abſurd. ALC. Some things there are ſo 
evidently abſurd, that it wou'd be almoſt as 
filly to diſprove them as to believe them : 
and I take theſe to be of that claſs, 


XI. EUP H. But is it not poſſible, 
ſome Men may ſhew as much prejudice 
and narrowneſs in rejecting all ſuch ac- 
counts, as others might eafineſs and cre- 
dulity in admitting them? I never durſt 
make my own obſervation or experience, 
the rule and meaſure of things ſpiritual, 
ſupernatural, or relating to another World, 
becauſe I ſhou'd think it a very bad one, 
even for the viſible and natural things 
of this; It wou'd be judging like the 

Siameſe, 
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* Siameſe, who was poſitive it did not D1ar. 


freeze in Holland, becauſe he had never 


VI. 


known ſuch a thing as hard water or 


ice in his own Country, I cannot com- 
prehend why any one, who admits the 
union of the Soul and Body, ſhou'd pro- 
nounce it impoſſible for the Humane Na- 
cure to be united to the Divine, in a man- 
ner ineffable and incomprehenſible by 
Reaſon. Neither can I ſee any abſurdity 
in admitting, that ſinful Man may become 
regenerate or a new Creature, by the 
grace of God reclaiming him from a 
carnal Life to a ſpiritual Life of Virtue 
and Holineſs. And fince, the being go- 
verned by Senſe and Appetite is contrary 
to the happineſs and perfection of a ra- 
tional Creature, I do not at all wonder 
that we are preſcribed Self-denial. As for 
the Reſurrection of the dead, I do not 
conceive it ſo very contrary to the Ana- 
logy of Nature, when I behold vegeta- 
bles left to rot in the earth, riſe up again 
with new Life and Vigour, or a Worm 
to all appearance dead change its Nature, 
and that, which in its firſt being crawled 
on the Earth, become a new ſpecies, and 
fly abroad with Wings. And indeed 
when J conſider, that the Soul and Body 
are things ſo very different and heteroge- 
neous, I can ſee no reaſon to be * 

mat 
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D1AL. that the one muſt neceſſarily be extin- 


guiſhed upon the diſſolution of the other; 


— eſpecially ſince I find in my ſelf a ſtrong 


natural defire of Immortality, and I have 
not obſerved that natural Appetites are wont 
to be given in vain, or meerly to befruſtrated. 
Upon the whole thoſe points, which you 
account extravagant and abſurd, I dare not 


pronounce to be ſo till I ſee good reaſon for it. 
XII. CRI. No, Alciphron, your poſitive 


airs muſt not paſs for proofs; nor will it 
ſuffice to ſay, things are contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe, to make us think they are ſo: By 
common Senſe, I ſuppoſe, ſhou'd be meant 
either the general ſenſe of Mankind, or the 
improved reaſon of thinking Men. Now 
I believe that all thoſe Articles, you have 
with ſo much capacity and fire at once 
ſummed up and exploded, may be ſhewn 
to be not diſagreeable, much leſs contrary 
to common ſenſe in one or other of theſe 
acceptations. That the Gods might ap- 
and converſe among Men, and that 

the Divinity might inhabit Humane Na- 
ture, were points allowed by the Hea- 
thens; and for this I appeal to their 
Poets and Philoſophers, whoſe Teſtimo- 
nies are ſo numerous and clear, that it 
wou'd be an affront to repeat them to a 
Man of any Education, And though the no- 
tion 
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tion of a Devil may not be ſo obvious, or D1 AL. 
ſo fully deſcribed, yet there appear plain VI. 
traces of it, either from Reaſon or Tra. 


dito. The latter Platonifts, as Porphy- 
yy and Tamblichus, are very clear in the 
point, allowing that evil Dæmons delude 
and tempt, hurt and poſſeſs Mankind. 
That the ancient Greeks, Chaldeans, and 
Egyptians, believed both good and bad An- 
gels, may be plainly collected from Plato, 
Plutarch, and the Chaldæan Oracles. Ori- 
gen obſerves, That almoſt all the Gentiles, 
who held the being of Dæmons, allowed 
there were bad ones . There is even 
ſomething as early as Homer, that is 
thought by the learned Cardinal Beſſarion 
+ to allude to the fall of Satan, in the 
account of Ate, whom the Poet repre- 
ſents as caſt down from Heaven by Jove, 
and then wandring about the Earth, doing 
miſchief to Mankind. This fame Ate is 
faid by Hefiod, to be the Daughter of Diſ- 
cord; and by Euripides, in his Hippolytus, 
is mentioned as a tempter to evil. And it 
is very remarkable, that Plutarch, in his 
Book, De vitando are alieno, ſpeaks after 
Empedocles, of certain Demons that fell 
from Heaven, and were baniſhed by 


* Origen. I. 7. contra Celſum. 
＋ In calumniat. Platonis, I. 3. c. 7. 
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DIA. God, Ac ius SenAuTL y BERVOTETES? ; 
W 


Nor is that leſs remarkable which is obſerv- 


A ed by Ficinus from Pherecydes Syrus, That 


there had been a downfal of Demons 
who revolted from God; and that Ophio- 
neus*(the old Serpent) was head of that 
rebellious crew *, Then as to other ar- 
ticles, let any one conſider what the Py- 
thagoreans taught, of the Purgation and 
2avors, or Deliverance of the Soul: What 
moſt Philoſophers, but eſpecially the Sro- 
zcs, of ſubduing our Pafſions : What Plato 
and Hierocles have ſaid of forgiving Inju- 
ries: What the acute and ſagacious Ariſto- 
tle writes, in his Ethics to Nicomachus, of 
the ſpiritual and divine Life, that Life, 
which, according to him, is too excellent 
to be thought Humane; inſomuch as Man, 
ſo far forth as Man, cannot attain to it, 
but only ſo far forth as he hath ſome- 
thing divine in him: And particularly, 
let him reflect on what Socrates taught, 
to wit, That Virtue is not to be learn- 
ed from Men, that it is the gift of 
God, and that good Men are not good 
by virtue of Humane Care or Diligence, 
Bx Eva M, II enmeraay n dryalol dya- 
G0 tyiyvoyras f, Let any Man, who re- 


* Vid. Argum, in Phædrum Platonis, 


+ Vid. Plat, ig Protag. & alibi paſſim. 
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ally thinks, but. conſider what other DIA. 
thinking Men have thought, who cannot VI. 


be ſuppoſed prejudiced in favour of R- 


vealed Religion; and he will fee cauſe, if 
not to think with reverence of the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrines of Grace, Self-denial, Re- 
generation, Sanctification, and the reſt, 
even the moſt myſterious, at leaſt to 
judge more modeſtly and warily, than who 
ſhall, with a confident air, pronounce 
them abſurd, and repugnant to the Rea- 
ſon of Mankind. And in regard to a fu- 
ture State, the common ſenſe of the Gen- 
tile World, modern or ancient, and the 
opinions of the wiſeſt Men of Antiquity, 
are things ſo well known, that I need 
ſay nothing about them. To me it ſeems, 
the Minute Philoſophers, when they ap- 
peal to Reaſon and common Senſe, mean 
only the Senſe of their own Party: A 
coin, how current ſoever among them- 
ſelves, that other Men will bring ta the 
touchſtone, and paſs for no more than 
it is worth. LIS. Be thoſe notions a- 
greeable to what or-whoſe Senſe they 
may, they are not agreeable to mine, 
And if I am thought ignorant for this, 
I pity thoſe who think me ſo. 


XIII. I enjoy my ſelf, and follow my 


own courſes, without remorſe or fear; 
which 
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DIAI. which I ſhould not do, if my Head were 
VI. filled with Enthuſiaſm ; whether Gen- 
LA. tile or Chriſtian, Philoſophical or Re- 
| vealed, it is all one to me. Let others 
know or believe what they can, and make © 
the beſt ont, I, for my part, am happy 
and ſafe in my Ignorance, CRI. Perhaps 
not ſo ſafe neither. LIS. Why, ſurely 
you won't pretend that Ignorance is cri- 
minal? CRI. Ignorance alone is not a 
crime. But that wilful Ignorance, affec- 
ted Ignorance, Ignorance from Sloth, or 
conceited Ignorance, is a fault, might ea- 
ſily be proved by the teſtimony of Hea- 
then Writers; and it needs no proof to 
ſhew, that if Ignorance be our fault, we 
cannot be ſecure in it as an excuſe. 
LYS. Honeſt Crito ſeems to hint, that 
a Man ſhou'd take care to inform him- 
ſelf, while alive, leſt his neglect be pu- 
niſhed when he is dead. Nothing is fo 
puſillanimous and unbecoming a Gentle- 
man, as Fear: Nor cou'd you take a like- 
lier courſe to fix and rivet a Man of ho- 
nour in Guilt, than by attempting to 
frighten him out of it. This is the tale, 
abſurd Stratagem of Prieſts, and that 
which makes them, and their Religion, 
more odious and contemptible to me 
than all the other Articles put together. 
CRI. I wou'd fain know why it may 
| not 
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not be reaſonable for a Man of honour, or DIA. 


any Man who has done amiſs to fear ? 


Guilt is the natural Parent of fear; and 


nature 1s not uſed to make Men fear where 
there is no occaſion. That impious and 
profane Men ſhou'd expect divine puniſh- 
ment, doth not ſeem ſo abſurd to con- 
ceive: And that under this expectation 
they ſhou'd be uneaſy and even afraid, 
how conſiſtent ſoever it may or may not 
be with honour, I am ſure confiſts with 


4 reaſon. LYS. That thing of Hell and 


eternal Puniſhment is the moſt abſurd, as 
well as the moſt difagreeable thought that 
ever entered into the head of mortal Man. 
CR I. But you muſt own that it is not 
an abſurdity peculiar to Chriſtians, fince 
Socrates, that great Free-thinker of Athens, 
thought it probable there may be ſuch a 
thing as impious Men for ever puniſhed 
in Hell *, It is recorded of this fame 
Socrates, that he has been often known to 
think for four and twenty hours together, 
fixed in the ſame poſture, and wrapt up 
in meditation. LVS. Our modern Free- 
thinkers are a more lively ſort of Men. 
Thoſe old Philoſophers were moſt of them 
whimſical. They had in my judgment a 
ay, narrow, timorous way of thinking, 
which by no means came up to the frank 

* Vid, Platon. in Goręia. 


Vo L. II. E hu- 


DA. humour of our times. CRI. But I ap- 


wx knows not the nature of the Soul, can be 


THE MINUTE 


peal to your own judgment, if a Man,who 


aſſured by the light of reaſon, whether it \ 
is mortal or immortal? | 1 


An ſimul intereat nobiſcum morte perempta, 
. by 
An tenebras orci viſat vaſtaſque lacunas ?- 


LYS. But what if I know the nature of 
the Soul? What if I have been taught that 
whole ſecret by a modern Free-thinker ? 8 
a Man of ſcience who diſcovered it not by 
a tireſome introverfion of his faculties, not 
by amuſing himſelf in a labyrinth of 
notions, or ſtupidly thinking for whole 
days and nights together, but by looking 
into things and obſerving the analogy of 
nature. 8 4 
XIV. This great Man is a Philoſopher ® 
by fire, who has made many proceſſes # 
upon vegetables. It is his opinion that 
Men and Vegetables are really of the ſame? 
ſpecies; that Animals are moving Vegeta- 
bles, and Vegetables fixed Animals; that 
the mouths of the one and the roots of 
the other ſerve to the ſame uſe, differing Þ 
only in poſition ; that bloſſoms and flowers 
anſwer to the moſt indecent and concealed # 

| 4 in the humane body; that vegeta- 
ble and animal bodies are both alike or- 
| | ganized, 
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ganized, and that in both there is Life orD1 AL- 
a certain motion and circulation of juices VI. 
through proper Tubes or Veſſels. I ſhall v. 


never forget this able Man's unfolding the 
nature of the Soul in the following man- 
ner. The Soul, ſaid he, is that ſpecific 
form or principle from whence proceed the 
diſtin qualities or properties of things. 
Now, as Vegetables are a more ſimple 
and leſs perfect compound, and conſe- 
quently more eafily analyſed than Ant- 
mals, we will begin with the contempla- 
tion of the Souls of Vegetables. Know 
then, that the Soul of any Plant, Roſe- 
mary for inſtance, is neither more nor leſs 
than its eſſential Oil. Upon this depends 
its peculiar fragrance, taſte, and medicinal 
virtues, or in other words its life and 
operations. Separate or extract this eſſen- 
tial Oil by Chymic art, and you get the 
Soul of the Plant: what remains being a 
dead Carcaſe, without any one property 
or virtue of the Plant, which is preſerved 
entire in the Oil, a Drachm whereof goes 
further than ſeveral pounds of the Plant. 
Now this ſame eſſential Oil is it ſelf a 
compoſition of Sulphur and Salt, or of a 
groſs unctuous ſubſtance, and a fine ſubtile 
principle or volatile Salt impriſoned therein. 
This volatile Salt is properly the eſſence 


of the Soul of the Plant, containing all 


E 2 its 
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DTA. its virtue, and the Oil is the vehicle of 


VI. 


this moſt ſubtile part of the Soul, or that 


wy— which fixes and individuates it. And as, 


lets you at once into the nature of the 


upon ſeparation of this Oil from the 


Plant, the Plant died, ſo a ſecond death 8 
or death of the Soul enſues upon the reſo- 
lution of this eſſential Oil into its princi- 


ples ; as appears by leaving it expoſed for 


ſome time to the open air, ſo that the 


volatile Salt or Spirit may fly off; after 
which the Oil remains dead and inſipid, 
but without any ſenſible diminution of its 
weight, by the loſs of that volatile eſ- 
ſence of & Soul, that æthereal aura, that 
ſpark of entity, which returns and mixes 
with the Solar light, the univerſal Soul of 
the World, and only ſource of Life, whe- 
ther Vegetable, Animal, or Intellectual; 
which differ only according to the groſs- 
neſs or fineneſs of the vehicles, and the 
different textures of the natural Alembics, 
or in other words, the organized Bodies, 
where the abovementioned volatile eſſence 
inhabits and is elaborated, where it acts 
and is ated upon. This Chymical Syſtem | 


Soul, and accounts for all its phznomena. | 
In that compound which is called Man, 
the Soul or eſſential Oil is what commonly | 
goes by the name of Animal Spirit: for 
you muſt know, it is a point agreed by 

| | Ef Chymiits, | 
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Chymiſts, that Spirits are nothing but the DI AT. 


more ſubtile Oils. Now in proportion, as 


the eſſential Oil of Man is more ſubt ile 


than that of other Creatures, the volatile 


Salt that impregnates it is more at liberty 


to act, which accounts for thoſe ſpecific 


properties and actions of Humane Kind, 


which diſtinguiſh them above other 
Creatures. Hence you may learn why among 
the wiſe ancients, Salt was another name 


for wit, and in our times a dull Man is 


ſaid to be inſipid or inſulſe. Aromatic 
Oils maturated by great length of time 
turn to Salts: this ſhews why Humane 
Kind grow wiſer by age. And what I 
have ſaid of the twofold death or diſſo- 
lution, firſt of the compound, by ſepara- 
ting the Soul from the organical Body, 
and ſecondly of the Soul it ſelf, by di- 
viding the volatile Salt from the Oil, il- 
luſtrates and explains that notion of cer- 
tain ancient Philoſophers: that as the 
Man was a compound of ſoul and body, 
ſo the Soul was compounded of the mind 
or intellect, and its æthereal vehicle; and 
that the ſeparation of Soul and Body or 
death of the Man is, after a long tract of 
time, ſucceeded by a ſecond death of the 
Soul it ſelf, to wit the ſeparation or deli- 
verance of the intellect from its vehicle, 
and reunion with the Sun. EUPH. O 

E 3 Lyſicles 
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D1aAL. Lyficles your ingenious friend has opened 
VI. a new Scene, and explained the moſt ob- 
ſſcure and difficult points in the cleareſt and 
eaſieſt manner. LVS. I muſt own this 
account of things ſtruck my fancy. I am 
no great lover of Creeds or Syſtems ; but 
when a notion is reaſonable and grounded 
on experience I know how to value it, 
CRI. In good earneſt, Lyficles, do you 
believe this account to be true? LVS. 
Why then in good earneſt I don't know 
whether I do or no. But I can aſſure you 
the ingenious Artiſt himſelf has not the 
leaſt doubt about it. And to believe an 
Artiſt in his art is a juſt maxim and ſhort 
way to Science. CRI. But what relation 
hath the Soul of Man to Chymic art? 
The ſame reaſon, that bids me truſt a 
skilful Artiſt in his art, inclines me to 
ſuſpe&t him out of his art. Men are too 
apt to reduce unknown things to the | 
ſtandard of what they know, and bring a 
2 or tincture from things they 
ve been converſant in, to judge thereby 
of things in which they have not been 
converſant. I have known a Fidler gravely | 
teach that the Soul was Harmony; a Geo- 
metrician very poſitive that the Soul muſt 
be extended; and a Phyſician, who hav- 
ing pickled half a dozen embryos and 
diſſected as many Rats and Frogs, grew 
conceited 
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conceited and affirmed there was no Soul Drar. 


at all, and that it was a vulgar. error. 


LTS. My notions fit eaſy. I ſhall not en- 


gage in pedantic diſputes about them. 
They who don't like them may leave 
them. EUP H. This, I ſuppoſe, is faid 


much like a Gentleman, 


XV. But pray, Lyficles, tell me whether 
the Clergy come within that general rule 
of yours ; that an Artiſt may be truſted in 
his art? LTS. By no means. EUPH, 
Why ſo? LS. Becauſe I take my ſelf 
to know as much of thoſe matters as 
they do. EUPH. But you allow, that 
in any other profeſſion, one who hath 
ſpent much time and pains may attain 
more knowledge, than a Man of equal or 
better parts, who never made it his par- 
ticular buſineſs. LTS. Ido. EUPH. 
And nevertheleſs in things religious and 
divine you think all Men equally know- 
ing. LS. I do not fay all Men. But I 
think all Men of ſenſe competent judges. _ 
EU PH. What! are the divine attributes 
and diſpenſations to Mankind, the true 
end and happineſs of rational Creatures, 
with the means of improving and per- 
fecting their Beings, more eaſy and obvi- 
ous points than thoſe which make the 
ſubject of every common profeſſion ? 

E 4 LYS, 
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Diar.LYS. Perhaps not: but one thing I 1 

VI. know, ſome things are ſo manifeſtly ab- | 
— ſurd, that no authority ſhall make me 
give into them. For inſtance, if all Man- 
kind ſhou'd pretend to perſuade me that 


poor Family, was ſpit upon, buffeted and 
crucified, lived like a Beggar and died like 
a Thief, I ſhou'd never believe one ſylla- 
ble of it. Common ſenſe ſhews every one, 
what figure it wou'd be decent for an 
earthly Prince or Ambaſſador. to make; 
and the Son of God, upon an ambaſly 
from Heaven, muſt needs have made 
an appearance beyond all others of great 
eclat, and in all reſpects the very reverſe 
of that which Jeſus Chriſt is reported to 
have made, even by his own Hiſtorians. 
EUPH. O Lyficles, though I had ever 
ſo much mind to approve and applaud 
your ingenious reaſoning, yet I dare not 
aſſent to this for fear of Crit. LF. 
Why ſo? EU PH. Becauſe he obſerved 
juſt now, that Men. judge of things they 
do not know, by prejudices from things 
they do know. And I fear he wou'd ob- 
ject that you, who have been converſant in 
the grand Monde, having your head filled 
with a notion of Attendants and Equipage 
and Liveries, the familiar badges of Hu- 
mane Grandeur, are leſs able to * of 
at 


the Son of God was born upon earth in a 
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that which is truly divine; and that one DTA. 
who had ſeen leſs, and thought more, VI. 
wou'd be apt to imagine a pompous pa 
rade of worldly greatneſs, not the moſt 
becoming the Author of a ſpiritual Reli- 

gion, that was deſigned to wean Men 

from the world, and raiſe them above it. 

CRI. Do you think, Lyfcles, if a Man 

ſhou'd make his entrance into London in 

a rich ſuit of Clothes, with a hundred 

gilt Coaches, and a thouſand laced Foot- 

men ; that this wou'd be a more divine 
appearance, and have more of true gran- 

deur in it, than if he had power with a 

word to heal all manner of diſeaſes, to 

raiſe the dead to life, and ſtill the raging 

of the Winds and Sea? LTS. Without 

all doubt it muſt be very agreeable to 


common ſenſe ta ſuppoſe, that he cou'd 


reſtore others to life who cou'd not fave 
his own. You tell us, indeed, that he, 
roſe again from the dead: but what occa- 
ſion was there for him to die, the juſt for 
the unjuſt, the San of God for wicked 
Men ? and why in that individual place ? 
Why at that very time above all others ? 
Why did, he net make his appearance 
earlier, and preach in all parts of the 
World, that the benefit might have been 
more extenſive? Account for all theſe 


points and reconcile them, if you can, to 
E fs the 
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Dr ar, the common notions and plain ſenſe of 
VI. Mankind. CRI. And what if thoſe, as Þ 
well as many other points, ſhou'd lie out 
of the road that we are acquainted with; 

muſt we therefore explode them, and make 

it a rule to condemn every proceeding as 
ſenſeleſs, that doth not ſquare with the vulgar 3 

ſenſe of Man? If the precepts and certain 
primary tenets of Religion appear in the eye 

of Reaſon good and uſeful; and if they 

are alſo found to be ſo by their effects; we 

may, for the ſake of them, admit certain 

other points or doctrines recommended 

with them, to have a good tendency, to 

be right and true; although we cannot 
diſcern their goodneſs or truth by the meer 

light of Humane Reaſon, which may 
well be ſuppoſed an inſufficient judge of 

the proceedings, counſels, and deſigns 3 

of Providence, and this ſufficeth to make 


our conviction reaſonable. | 
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XVI. It is an allowed =” that no 
Man can judge of this or that part of a | 
machine taken by it ſelf, without know- 
ing the whole, the mutual relation or de- 
pendence of its parts, and the end for 
which it was made. And, as this is a 
point acknowledged in corporeal and na- 
tural things, ought we not by a parity of 
reaſon to ſuſpend our judgment of a fingle 
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3 unaccountable part of the Divine Oeco- D1 AL. 
nomy, till we are more fully acquainted VI. 
with the moral Syſtem, or world of Spi- www 


rits, and are let into the deſigns of God's 


Providence, and have an extenſive view of 


his diſpenſations __ preſent, and future ? 
Alas! hel what do you know even of 
your ſelf, whence you come, what you 


are, or whither you are going? To me it 


ſeems, that a Minute Philoſopher is like a 
conceited Spectator, who never looked 
behind the Scenes, and yet wou'd judge 
of the machinery; who from a tranſient 
glimpſe of a part only of ſome one ſcene, 
wou'd take upon him to cenſure the plot 
of a Play. LS. As to the plot I won't 
ſay; but in half a Scene a Man may judge 
of an abſurd Actor. With what colour 
or pretext can you juſtify the vindictive, 
froward, whimfical behaviour of ſome 
inſpired Teachers or Prophets? Particu- 
lars that ſerve neither for profit nor plea- 
ſure I make a ſhift to forget; but in ge- 
neral the truth of this charge I do very 
well remember. CRI. You need be at 


no pains to prove a point I ſhall neither 


juſtify nor deny. That there have been 
humane paſſions, infirmities, and defects 
in perſons inſpired by God, I freely own ; 
nay, that very wicked Men have been in- 
{pired, as Balaam for inſtance and Caia- 


4 Pbas, 


06 


D1 AL. phas, cannot be denied. But what will 1 
VI. 


THE MINUTE 


you infer from thence? Can you prove it 


— ;mpoſiible, that a weak or ſinful Man 


ſhou'd become an inſtrument to the Spi- 


rit of God, for conveying his purpoſe to 
other Sinners? Or that Divine Light may 


not, as well as the light of the Sun, 


ſhine on a foul veſſel without polluting its 


rays? LTS. To make ſhort work, the 


right way wou'd be to put out our eyes, 
and not judge at all. CRI. I do not fay 
ſo, but I think it wou'd be right, if ſome 
ſanguine perſons upon certain points ſuſ- 
pected their own judgment. AL C. But 
the very things ſaid to be inſpired, taken 
by themſelves and in their own nature, are 
ſometimes ſo wrong, to ſay no worſe, that 
a Man may pronounce them not to be 
divine at firſt ſight; without troubling his 
head about the Syſtem of Providence or 
Connexion of Events: As one may ſay 
that Graſs is green, without knowing or 
conſidering how it grows, what uſes it is 
ſubſervient to, or how it is connected with 
the mundane Syſtem. Thus for inſtance, 
the ſpoiling of the Agyptians, and the 
extirpation of the Canaanites, every one at 
firſt glance ſees to be cruel and unjuſt, 
and may therefore without deliberating 

ronounce them unworthy of God. CR I. 
But, Alciphron, to judge rightly of theſe 
| „ things, 
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things, _ it not be proper to conſider, Dr AL: 


how long the 1ſraelites had wrought un- 


der thoſe ſevere Task-maſters of Egypt, — 


what injuries and hardſhips they had ſuſ- 
tained from them, what crimes and abo- 
minations the Canaanites had been guilty 
of, what right God hath to diſpoſe of the 
things of this World, to puniſh Delin- 
quents, and to appoint both the manner 
and the inſtruments of his Juſtice ? Man, 
who has not ſuch right over his fellow- 
creatures, who is himſelf a fellow-ſinner 
with them, who is liable to error as well 
as paſſion, whoſe views are imperfect, 
who is governed more by Prejudice, than 
the Truth of things, may not improbably 
deceive himſelf, when he ſets up for a. 
judge of the proceedings of the holy, om- 
niſcient, impaſſive Creator and Governor 
of all things. 


XVII. ALC. Believe me, Crito, Men 
are never ſo induſtrious to deceive them- 
ſelves, as when they engage to defend their 
Prejudices. You woy'd fain reaſon us 
out of all uſe of our Reaſon: Can any 
thing be more irrational? To forbid us 
to reaſon on the Divine Diſpenſations, is 
to ſuppoſe, they will not bear the teſt 
of reaſon; or, in other words, that God 


acts without reaſon, which ought not - 


VI. 


THE MINUTE 


DIA. be admitted, no, not in any ſingle in- 


ſtance: For if in one, why not in ano- 


ther? Whoever therefore allows a God, 


muſt allow that he always acts reaſona- 
bly. I will not therefore attribute to him 
Actions and Proceedings that are unrea- 
ſonable. He hath given me Reaſon to 
judge withal; and I will judge by that 
unerring Light, lighted from the univer- 
ſal lamp of Nature. CRI. O Alciphron! 
as I frankly own the common remark 


- to be true, That when a Man 1s againſt 


Reaſon, it is a ſhrewd ſign Reaſon is a- 
gainſt him; ſo I ſhou'd never go about 
to diſſuade any one, much leſs one who 
ſo well knew the value of it, from u- 
ſing that noble talent. On the contrary, 
upon all ſubjects of moment, in my opi- 
nion, a Man ought to uſe his Reaſon; 
but then, whether it may not be reaſona- 
ble to uſe it with ſome deference to ſu- 
perior Reaſon, it will not, perhaps, be a- 
miſs to conſider. ALC. It muſt ſurely 
derogate from the Wiſdom of God, to 
ſuppoſe his conduct cannot bear being 


inſpected, not even by the twilight of | 
Humane Reaſon. EUPH. You allow, 
then, God to be wiſe? ALC. I do. 
EU PH. What! infinitely wiſe? ALC. E- | 
ven infinitely. EUPH. His Wiſdom, 

then, far exceeds that of Man. ALC, Vaſt- 


ly, 
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ly. EUPH. Probably more than the D1ar. : 
Wiſdom of Man, that of a Child. VL 
ALC. Without all queſtion. EUPH. What 


think you, Alciphron, muſt not the con- 
duct of a Parent ſeem very unaccountable 
to a Child, when its inclinations are 
thwarted, when it is put to learn the 
Letters, when it is obliged to ſwallow 
bitter Phyſic, to part with what it likes, 
and to ſuffer, and do, and ſee many 
things done contrary to its own judg- 
ment, however reaſonable or agreeable to 
that of others? ALC. This I grant. 
EUPH. Will it not therefore follow 
from hence by a parity of reaſon, that 
the little child, Man, when it takes up- 
on it to judge of the Schemes of Paren- 
tal Providence, and a thing of yeſterday, 
to criticiſe the Oeconomy of the An- 
cient of days; will it not follow, I fay, 
that ſuch a judge, of ſuch matters, muſt 
be apt to make very erroneous judg- 
ments? eſteeming thoſe things in them- 
ſelves unaccountable, which he cannot 
account for; and concluding of ſome 
certain points, from an appearance of ar- 
bitrary carriage towards him, which is 
ſuited to his infancy and ignorance, that 
they are in themſelves capricious or ab- 
ſurd, and cannot proceed from a wile, 
juſt, and benevolent God. This ſingle 


CON=- 


Fa 
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DIA. conſideration, if duly attended to, wou'd, 
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I verily think, put an end to many con- 


w— ceited reaſonings againſt Revealed Reli- 


gion. ALC. You wou'd have us then 
conclude, that things, to our wifdom un- 
accountable, may nevertherleſs proceed 
from an abyſs of Wiſdom which our 
line cannot fathom; and that proſpects 
viewed but in part, and by the broken 
tinged light of our Intellects, though to 
us they may ſeem diſproportionate and 
monſtrous, may nevertheleſs appear quite 
otherwiſe to another eye, and in a dif- 
ferent ſituation : In a word, that as Hu- 
mane Wiſdom is but childiſh Folly, in 
reſpect of the divine, ſo the Wiſdom of 
—— may ſometimes ſeem Fooliſhneſs to 
en. 


XVIII. EUPH. I wou'd not have you 
make theſe concluſions, unleſs in reaſon 
you ought to make them: But if they 
are reaſonable, why ſhou'd you not make 
them? ALC. Some things may ſeem rea- 
ſonable at one time, and not at another: 
And I take this very apology you make, 
for Credulity and Superſtition, to be one 


of thoſe things. When I view it in its 


Principles, it ſeems naturally to follow 
from juſt conceſſions; but when I conſi- 


der its conſequences, I cannot agree to it. 
| A Man 
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A Man had as good abdicate his Nature, Diaz, 


as diſclaim the uſe of Reaſon. A Doc- 


trine is unaccountable, therefore it muſt wayne 


be Divine! EUPH. Credulity and Su- 
perſtition are qualities ſo diſagreeable and 
degrading to Humane Nature, ſo ſurely 
an effect of weakneſs, and ſo frequently 
a cauſe of wickedneſs, that I ſhou'd be 
very much ſurpriſed to find a juſt courſe 
of reaſohing lead to them. I can never 
think that Reaſon is a blind guide to folly, 
or that there is any connexion between 
Truth and Falſhood, no more than I can 
think a thing's being unaccountable a proof 
that it is Divine: Though at the ſame time 
I cannot help acknowledging, it follows 
from your own avow'd principles, that a 
* thing's being unaccountable, or incompre- 
henſible to our Reaſon, is no ſure argu- 
ment to conclude it is not Divine; ef] 
cially when there are collateral proofs of 
its being ſo. A Child is influenced by the 
many ſenſible effects it hath felt, of pater- 
nal love and care and ſuperior wiſdom, 
* to believe and do ſeveral things with an 
implicit faith and obediefice: And if we 
in the ſame manner, from the truth and 
reaſonableneſs which we plainly ſee in ſo 
many points within our cogniſance, and 
the advantages which we experience from 
the ſeed of the Goſpel ſown in good 
Vor, II. . ground, 
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PA. ground, were diſpoſed to an implicit Be- 
VI. 
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ief of certain other points, relating to 


Ly ſchemes we do not know, or ſubjects to 


which our Talents are perhaps dispropor- 
tionate, Iam tempted to think it might 
become our duty without diſhonouring 
our Reaſon; which is never ſo much diſ- 
honoured as when it is foiled, and never 
in more danger of being foiled, than by 
Judging where it hath neither means nor 
right to judge. LHS. I wou'd give a good 


deal, to ſee that ingenious Gameſter Glau- 


cus have the handling of Eupbranor one 


night at our Club. I own he 1s a peg 
too high for me in ſome of his notions : 


But then he is admirable at vindicating 
Humane Reaſon againſt the impoſitions 


of Prieſtcraft. 


XIX. ALC. He wou'd undertake to 
make it as clear as day light, that there 
was nothing worth a ſtraw in Chriftia- 
nity, but what every one knew, or might 
know, as well without as with it, befc 

as ſince Jeſus Chriſt, CRI. That great 
Man, #1" nally heck that ok 
ſenſe alone is the Pole-ſtar, by which 
Mankind ought to ſteer ; and that what 


1s called Revelation muſt be ridiculous, 


becauſe it is unneceſſary anduſeleſs,the na- 
tural talents of every Man being ſuffici- 
f ent, 
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ent, to make him happy, good; and wiſe, DI AL. 
without any further correſpondence with VI. 
Heaven either for light or aid. EUP H. 
I have already acknowledged how ſenſible 
Iam, that my fituation in this obſcure 7 
corner of the Country deprives me of 
many advantages, to be had from the 
converſation of ingenious Men in Town. 
To make my ſelf ſome amends; I am 
obliged to converſe with the dead and my 
own Thoughts, which laſt I know are of 
little weight againſt the authority of 
Glawcus, or ſuch like great Men in the 
Minute Philoſophy. But what ſhall we 
ſay to Socrates, for he too was of an opi- 
nion very different. from that aſcribed to 
| Glaucus? ALC. For the preſent we need 
not infiſt on authorities, ancient or mo- 
dern, or inquire which was the greater 
Man Socrates or Glaucus. Though, me- 
thinks, for ſo much as authority can 
ſignify, the preſent times, gray and hoary 
with age and experience, have a manifeſt 
advantage over thoſe that are falſly called 
ancient. But not to dwell on authorities, I 
tell you in plain Engliſb, Eupbranar, we do 
not want your Revelations; and that for 
this plain reaſon, thoſe that are clear every 
body knew before, and thoſe that are ob- 
ſcure no body is the better for. E UP AH. 
Whether it was poſſible for Mankind to 
rt F 2 | have 
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D1.AL. have known all parts of the Chriſtian Re- 
VI. ligion, beſides myſteries and poſitive in- 
wy—> ſtitutions, is not the queſtion between us; 
and that they actually did not know them, 
is too plain to be denied. This, perhaps, 
was for want of making a due uſe of 
Reaſon. Bur, as to the uſefulneſs of Re- 
velation, it ſeems much the ſame thing 
whether they cou'd not know, or wou'd 
not be at the pains to know, the Doc- 
trines revealed. And as for thoſe Doctrines 
which were too obſcure to penetrate, or 
too ſublime to reach, by natural Reaſon ; 
how far Mankind may be the better for 
them is more, I had almoſt ſaid, than even 

you or Glaucus can tell. 


XX. ALC. But whatever may be pre- 
tended as to obſcure Doctrines and Diſ- 
penſations, all this hath nothing to do 
with Prophecies, which, being altogether 
relative to Mankind, and the events of 
this World, to which our faculties are 
ſurely well enough proportioned, one 
might expect ſhou'd be very clear, and 
ſuch as might inform inſtead of puzzling 
us. EUPH. And yet it muſt be allowed 
that as ſome Prophecies are clear, there 
are others very obſcure ; but left to my 
ſelf, I doubt I ſhou'd never have inferred 
from thence that they were not Divine. 
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In my own way of thinking I ſhou'd Dr ar. 
have been apt to conclude, that the Prophe- VI. 
cies we underſtand are a proof for Inſpira- —v— 
tion; but that thoſe we do not underſtand 

are no proof againſt it. Inaſmuch as for 

the latter our ignorance or the reſerve of 

the Holy Spirit may account, but for the 

other nothing, for ought that I ſee, can 
account but Inſpiration. ALC. Now I 

know ſeveral ſagacious Men, who con- 

clude very differently from you, to wit, 

that the one ſort of Prophecies are non- 

ſenſe, and the other contrived after the 

events. Behold the difference between a 

Man of free thought and one of narrow 
principles! EU H. It ſeems then they 


reject the Revelations becauſe they are ob- 


ſcure, and Daniel's Prophecies becauſe 


they are clear. ALC. Either way a Man 


of ſenſe ſees cauſe to ſuſpect there has 
been foul play. EUPH. Your Men of 
ſenſe are, it ſeems, hard to pleaſe, AL C. 
Our Philoſophers are Men of piercing 
eyes. EUPH. I ſuppoſe ſuch Men ne- 
ver make tranſient judgments from tran- 
fient views; but always eſtabliſh fixed 
concluſions upon a thorough inſpection of 
things, For my own =_ I dare not 
engage with a Man, who has examined 
thoſe points ſo nicely, as it may be pre- 
ſumed you have done: But I cou'd name 
| F 3 ſome 
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D1 ar. ſome eminent writers of our own, now 
VI. living, whoſe Books on the ſubje& of 
——— PF jecy have given great ſatisfaction to 
Gentlemen, who paſs for Men of ſenſe 
and learning, here in the Country. AL C. 
You muſt know, Ezphranor, I am not at 
leiſure to peruſe the learned Writings 
of Divines, on a ſubject which a Man 
may ſee through with half an eye, 
To me it is ſufficient, that the point it 
felf is odd and out of the road of nature, 
For the reſt, I leave them to diſpute and 
ſettle among themſelves, where to fix the 
preciſe time when the Scepter departed 
from Judah ; or whether in Daniel's Pro- 
hecy of the Mefjiah we ſhou'd compute 
y the Chaldzan or the Julian year, My 
only concluſion concerning all ſuch mat- 
ters is, that I will never trouble my ſelf 
about them. E UP H. To an extraordi - 
ran genius, who ſees things with half an 
e, I know not what to ſay: But for 
b e Look of Mankind, one wou'd think it 
ſhou'd be very raſh in them to conclude, 
without much and exact inquiry, on the 
unſafe fide of a queſtion which concerns 
their chief intereſt, AL C. Mark it well: 
a true Genius in purſuit of Truth makes 
ſwift advances on the wings of graced 
müxims, While little W 0 
| grovel amidſt mean purticluritics, Fly i it 


down 
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down for a certain Truth; that by the fal- Drar. 
lacious arts of Logic and Criticiſm ſtrain- VI. 
ing and forcing, palliating, patching ana 


diſtinguiſhing, a Man may juſtify or make 
out any thing; and this remark, with one 
or tv about prejudice, ſaves me a world 
of trouble. EUPH. You, Alciphron, 
who ſoar ſublime on ſtrong and free pini- 
ons, vouchſafe to lend a helping hand to 
thoſe whom you behold entangled in the 
birdlime of prejudice. For my part, I find 
it very poſſible to fuppoſe Prophecy may 
be Divine, although there ſhou'd be ſome 
8 at this diſtance, with reſpect to 
dates of time or kinds of years. Vou your 
ſelf own Revelation poſſible; and allow- 
ing this I can very eafily conceive it may 
be odd, and out of the road of nature. I 
can without amazement meet in Holy 
Scripture divers Prophecies, whereof EF 
do not ſee the completion, divers texts 1 
do not underſtand, divers myſteries above 
my comprehenſion, and ways of God t6 
me unaccountable. Why may not ſome 
Prophecies relate to parts of Hiſtory I 1 
am not well enough "acquainted with, 
or to events not yet come to paſs? It 
ſeems to me that Prophecies unfathomed 
by the hearer, or even the ſpeaker him» 
ſelf, have been afterward verified and un« 
derſtood in the event; and it is one of my 

- F 4 maxims, 
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D1Ar. maxims, That, what hath been may be. 
VI. Though I rub my eyes, and do my ut- 
= — moſt to extricate my ſelf from prejudice, 
yet it {till ſeems very poſſible to me, that, 
what I do not, a more acute, more at- 
tentive, or more learned Man may under- 
ſtand: At leaſt thus much is plain; the 
difficulty of ſome points or paſſages doth 
not hinder the clearneſs of others, and 

thoſe parts of Scripture, which we cannot 
interpret, we are not bound to know the 
| ſenſe of. What evil or what inconveni- 
| ence, if we cannot comprehend what we 
are not obliged to comprehend, or if we 
cannot account for thoſe things which it 
doth not belong to us to account for ? 
Scriptures not underſtood, at one time, 
or by one perſon, may be underſtood at 
another time, or by other perſons. May 
we not perceive, by retroſpect on what 1s 
pu „a certain progreſs from darker to 
ighter, in the ſeries of, the Divine Oeco- 
nomy towards Man? And may not fu- 
ture events clear up ſuch points as at pre- 
ſent exerciſe the faith of Believers? Novy 
I cannot help thinking (ſuch is the force 
either of truth or prejudice) that in all 
this, there is nothing ſtrained or forced, 
or which is not reaſonable and natural to 


ſuppoſe. | 
XXI. ALC, 
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XXI. ALC. Well, Eupbranor, I will DIAL. 
lend you a helping hand, ſince you deſire VI. 
itt, but think fit to alter my method: F 
you muſt know, the main points of Chri- 
ſtian Belief have been infuſed fo early, 
and inculcated ſo often, by nurſes, pæda- 
| gogues, and prieſts, that, be the proofs 
* ever ſo plain, it is a hard matter to con- 
vince a mind, thus tinctured and ſtained, 
by arguing againſt revealed Religion from 
its internal characters. I ſhall therefore 
ſer my ſelf to conſider things in another 
light, and examine your Religion by cer- 
tain external characters or circumſtantials, 
comparing the ſyſtem of Revelation with 
collateral accounts of ancient Heathen 
writers, and ſhewing how ill it conſiſts 
with them. Know then, that the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation ſuppoſing the Jewiſb, it 
follows, that if the Feuiſh be deſtroyed the 
Chriſtian muſt of courſe fall to the ground. 
Now, to make ſhort work, I ſhall attack 
this Few!ſh Revelation in its head. Tell 
me, are we not obliged, if we believe the 
Moſaic account of things, to hold the 
world was created not quite ſix thouſand 
years ago? EUPH. I grant we are. ALC. 
What will you ſay now, if other ancient 
records carry up the hiſtory of the world 
many thouſand years beyond this period ? 
What if the Ægyptians and Chineſe have 


accounts 
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D1 AL, accounts extending to thirty or focty 


thouſand years? What if the former of 


wan theſe nations have obſerved twelve hundred 


eclipſes, during the ſpace of forty eight 
thouſand years, before the time of Alex- 
ander the great? What if the Chineſe have 
| alſo many obſervations antecedent to the 
Fewiſh account of the Creation? What if 
the Chaldzens had been obſerving the Stars 
for above four hundred thouſand years t 
And what ſhall we fay if we have Succeſ- 
ſions of Kings and their Reigns, marked 
for ſeveral thouſand years before the be- 
ginning of the world, aſſigned by Moſes ? 
Shall we reject the accounts and records 
of all other nations, the moſt famous, an- 
cient, and learned in the world, and pre- 
ſerve a blind reverence for the Legiſlator 
of the Jews? EUPH. And pray if they 
deſerve to be rejected, why ſhou'd we not 
reject them? What if thoſe monſtrous 
Chronologies contain nothing but names 
without actions and manifeſt fables? What 
if thoſe pretended obſervations of Agyp- 
tians and Chaldeans were unknown or un- 
regarded by ancient Aſtronomers? What 
if the Feſurts have ſhewn the inconſiſten- 
cy of the like Chineſe pretenſions with the 
Truth ofthe Ephemerides? What if the moſt 
ancient Chine/e obſervations allow'd to be 
authentic, are thoſe of two fixed Stars, one 
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in the winter Solſtice, the other in the Dr ar. 


Vernal Equinox, in the reign of their 


King Yao, which was ſince the Flood? “! 


ALC. You muſt give me leave to obſerve, 
the Romiſh Miſſionaries are of ſmall credit 
in this point, EUPH. But what know- 
ledge have we, or can we have, of thoſe 
Chineſe affairs, but by their means? The 
ſame perſons that tell us of theſe accounts 
refute them; if we reject their authority 
in one caſe, what right have we to build 
upon it in another? ALC. When I confi. 
der that the Ch:neſe have annals of more 
than forty thouſand years, and that they 
are a learned ingenious and acute People, 
very curious, and addicted to Arts and 
Sciences, I profeſs I cannot help paying 
ſome regard ,to their accounts of time, 
EUPH. Whatever advantage their ſitua- 
tion and political maxims may have given 
them, it doth not appear they are ſo learn- 
ed or ſo acute in point of Science as the 
Europeans. The general character of the 
Chineſe, if we may believe Trigaltius and 
other writers, is that they gre Men of a tri- 
fling and credulous curiofity, addicted to 


| ſearch after the Philoſopher's Stone, and 


a Medicine to make Men immortal; to 
Aſtrology, Fortune-telling, and Preſages 
of all kinds, Their ignorance in Nature 
* Bianchini Hiſtor, Univerſ. c. 17, 4 
an 
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DI AI. and Mathematics is evident, from the 


great hand the Jeſuits make of that 


— kind of knowledge among them. But 


what ſhall we think of thoſe extraordinary 
annals, if the very Chineſe themſelves give 
no credit to them for more than three 
thouſand years before Feſus Chriſt? If they 
do not pretend to have begun to write hi- 
ſtory above four thouſand years ago? And 
if the oldeſt books they have now extant 
in an intelligible character, are not above 
two thouſand years old? One wou'd think 
a Man of your Sagacity, ſo apt to ſuſpect 
every thing out of the common road of 
nature, ſhou'd not without the cleareſt 
proof admit thoſe annals for authentic, 
which record ſuch ſtrange things as the 
Sun's not ſetting for ten days, and Gold 
raining three days together. Tell me, 
Alciphron, can you really believe theſe 
things without inquiring by what means 
the tradition was preſerved, through what 
hands it paſſed, or what reception it met 
with, or who firſt committed it to wri- 
ting? ALC. To omit the Chineſe and their 
Story, it will ſerve my purpoſe as well to 
build on the authority of Manetho that 
learned Egyptian Prieſt, who had ſuch op- 
portunities of ſearching into the moſt an- 
cient accounts of time, and copying into 
his Dynaſties the moſt venerable and au- 

bs thentic 
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thentic records inſcribed on the pillars of Di ar. 
Hermes. EUPH. Pray, Alciphron, where VI. 
| were thoſe chronological pillars to be ſeen ? .. 


ALC. In the Seriadical land. EUPH. 
And where is that country? ALC. I don't 
know. EUPH, How were thoſe records 
preſerved for ſo many ages down to the 
time of this Hermes, who is ſaid to have 
been the firſt inventor of letters? ALC. I 
do not know. EUPH. Did any other 
writers, before or ſince Manetho, pretend 
to have ſeen, or tranſcribed, or known any 
thing about theſe pillars? ALC. Not that 
I know. EUPH. Or about the place 
where they are ſaid to have been. ALC. 
If they did, it is more than I know. EUPH. 
Do the Greek Authors that went into 
Egypt, and conſulted the ÆAgyptian prieſts, 
agree with theſe accounts of Manetho ? 
ALC. Suppoſe they do not. EUPH. Doth 
Diodorus, who lived ſince Manetho, follow, 
cite, or ſo much as mention this ſame Ma- 
netho? ALC. What will you infer from 
all this? EUPH. If 1 did not know you 
and your principles, and how vigilantly 
you guard againſt impoſture, I ſhou'd in- 
fer that you were a very credulous Man. 
For what can we call it but credulity to 
believe moſt incredible things on moſt 
ſlender authority, ſuch as fragments of an 
obſcure writer, diſagreeing with all other 
Hiſtorians, 
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D1 ar. Hiſtorians, ſupported by an obſcure autho- 
VI. rity of Hermes's pillars, for which you 
— muſt take his word, and which contain 
things ſo improbable as Succeſſions of 
Gods and Demi-gods, for many thouſand 

ears, Vulcan alone having reigned. nine 
thouſand ? There is little in theſe venera- 

ble Dynaſties of Manetho, beſides names 

and numbers; and yet in that little we 
meet with very ſtrange things, that wou'd 

be thought Romantic in another writer: 

For inſtance, the Nile overflowing with 
honey, the Moon grown bigger, a ſpeak- 

ing Lamb, ſeventy Kings who reigned as 
many days one after another, a King a 
day*. If you are known, Alcipbron, to give 
credit to theſe things, I fear you will loſe 

the honour of being thought incredulous. 
ALC. And yet thele ridiculous fragments, 

as you. wou'd repreſent them, have been 
thought worth the pains and lucubrations 

of very learned Men. How can you ac- 
count for the work that the great Foſepb 
Scaliger and Sir Jobn Marſham make a- 

bout them? EUPH. I do not pretend to. 
account for it, To ſee Scaliger add ano- 

ther Julian period to make room for ſuch 
things as Manetlo's Dynaſties, and Sir 

Jabn Marſham take ſo much learned pains 

to piece, patch, and mend thoſe obſcure 


* Scal. Can. Iſag. . 2. fla f 
q | 8 
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fragments, to range them in Synchroniſms, DI ar. 
and try to adjuſt them with ſacred Chro- VI. 
nology, or make them conſiſtent with vw 


themſelves and other accounts, is to me 
very ſtrange and unaccountable. Why 
they, or Euſebius, or your ſelf, or any o- 
ther learned Man ſhou'd imagine thoſe 
things deſerve any regard I leave you to 


* explain. 
XXII. ALC. After all it is not eaſy to 


conceive what ſhou'd move, not only Ma- 
netbo, but alſo other Ægyptian Prieſts, long 
before his time, to ſet up ſuch great pre- 
* rences to antiquity, all which, however 
| differing one from another, agree in this, 
+ that they overthrow the Moſaic Hiſtory ? 
How can this be accounted for without 
| ſome real foundation? What point of 
| pleaſure or profit, or power, cou'd fer 
Men on forging Succeſſions of ancient 


names, and periods of time for ages be- 


fore the world began? EUPH. Pray, Al- 


cipbron, is there any thing ſo ſtrange or 
ſingular in this vain humour of extending 


the antiquity of nations beyond the Truth? 


Hath it not been obſerved in moſt parts of 


the world? Doth it not even in our own 


times ſhew it ſelf, eſpecially among thoſe 


dependent and ſubdued people, who have 
little elſe to boaſt of. To pals over others 
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D1 AL. of our Fellow-ſubjects, who, in proportion 


as they are below their neighbours in 


wy wealth and power, lay claim to a more 


remote antiquity z are not the pretenſions 
of Iriſh men in this way known to be 
very great? If I may truſt my Memory 
O Haterry, in his Ogygia, mentions ſome 
tranſactions in Ireland before the Flood. 
The ſame humour, and from the fame 
cauſe, appears to have prevailed in Sicily, 
a Country for ſome Centuries paſt, ſubject 
to the Dominion of Foreigners: during 
which time, the Sicilians have publiſhed 
divers fabulous accounts, concerning the 
original and . of their cities, where- 
in they vye wi 

tended to be proved by ancient Inſcriptions, 


whoſe exiſtence or authority ſeems on a 


level with that of Hermes's Pillars, that 


Palermo was founded in the days of the 


Patriarch 1/aac by a colony of Hebrews, 
Phenicians and Syrians, and that a Grand- 
ſon of Eſau had been Governor of a to- 


wer ſubſiſting within theſe two hundred 


years in that city“. The antiquity of 
Meſjina hath been carried ſtill higher, by 


ſome who wou'd have us think it was en- 


larged by NimrodF. The like pretenſions 


are made by Catania, and other Towns of 


* Fazelli Hiſt, Sicul. decad. 1. lib. 8. 
1 Reina Notizie Iſtoriche di Meſſina. 


each other. It is pre- 
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chat Iſland, who have found Authors of D TAL. 
as good credit as Manetho to ſupport them. VI. 
Now I ſhou'd be glad to know why the 


Agyßtians, a ſubdued people, may not 
probably be ſuppoſed to have invented fa- 
bulous accounts from the ſame motive, and 
like others valued themſelves on extrava- 
gant pretenſions to Antiquity, when in all 
other reſpects they were ſo much inferior 
to their Maſters? That people had been 
ſucceſſively conquered by Ætbiopians, A- 
rians, Babylonmans, Perfians, and Gre- 
cians, before it appears that thoſe wonder- 
ful Dynaſties of Manetho and the Pillars 
of Hermes were ever heard of; as they had 
been by the two firſt of thoſe Nations be- 
fore the time of Solon himſelf, the earlieſt 
Greek that is known to have conſulted the 
Prieſts of Agypt: Whoſe accounts were 
ſo extravagant that even the Greek Hiſto- 
rians, . though unacquainted with Holy 


Scripture, were far from giving an intire 
credit to them. Herodotus making a re- 
port upon their authority, faith, Thoſe to 


| whom ſuch things ſeem credible may make 


| the beſt of them, for himſelf declaring 


that it was his purpoſe to write what he 
' heard** And both he and Diodorus do, 


on divers. occaſions, ſhew the ſame Diffi- 


| dence in the narratives of thoſe Ægyptian 


* Herodotus in Euterpe. 
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D1AL. Prieſts. And as we obſerved of the Agyp- 


VI. 


tians, it is no leſs certain that the Phan- 


— cians, Aſſyrians, and Chaldeans were each 


a conquered and reduccd PROD before 
the reſt of the world appear to have heard 
any thing of their pretenſions to ſo re- 
mote Antiquity. C RI. But what occa- 
fion is there to be at any pains to account 
for the humour of fabulous Writers? Is it 
not ſufficient to ſee that they relate Abſur- 
dities; that they are unſupported by any 
foreign Evidence; that they do not appear 
to have been in Credit, even among their 
own Countrymen, and that they are incon- 
ſiſtent one with another? That Men ſhou'd 
have theVanity to impoſe on the World by 
falſe accounts, is nothing ſtrange; it is 
much more ſo, that after what hath been 
done towards undeceiving the world by fo 
many learned Critics, there ſhou'd be Men 
found capable of being abuſed by thoſe 


paltry ſcraps of Manetho, Beroſus, Clefias, 


or the like fabulous or counterfeit Writers, 
ALC. Give. me leave to obſerve, thoſe 
learned Critics may prove to be Eccleſia- 
ſtics, perhaps ſome of them Papiſts. CRI. 
What do you think of Sir 1/aac Newton, 
was he either Papiſt or Eccleſiaſtic ? Per- 
haps you may not allow him to have been 
in Sagacity, or Force of mind, equal to 
the great Men of the Minute Philoſophy : 
| | But 
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But it cannot be denied that he had read. D1 AL. 
and thought much upon the ſubject, and VI. 
that the reſult of his inquiry was a perfect www 


contempt of all thoſe celebrated Rivals to 
Moſes. ALC. It hath been obſerved by 
Ingenious Men, that Sir Iſaac Newton, 
though a Layman, was deeply prejudiced, 
witneſs his great regard to the Bible. CRI. 


And the ſame may be ſaid of Mr. Locke, 
Mr. Boyle, Lord Bacon, and other famous 
* Laymen, who, however knowing in ſome 
points, muſt nevertheleſs be allowed not 
to have attained that keen Diſcernment, 
which is the peculiar diſtinction of your 
Sect. 


XXIII. But perhaps there may be other 


* reaſons beſide prejudice, to incline a Man 
to give Mofes the preference, on the Truth 
of whoſe Hiſtory the Government, Man- 
ners, and Religion of his Countrymen were 
founded and framed; of whoſe Hiſtory 
there are manifeſt traces in the moſt anci- 


ent books and traditions of the Gentiles, 
particularly of the Brachmans and Perſees; 
whoſe hiftory is confirmed by the late In- 
vention of arts and ſciences, the gradual 

Peopling of the world, the very Names of 


ancient nations, and even by the Authori- 


ty and Arguments of that renowned Phi- 
loſopher Lucretius, who, on other points, 
G 2 
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is ſo much admired and followed by thoſe 
of your Sect. Not to mention that the 
continual Decreaſe of fluids, the Sinking of 
hills, and the Diminution of Planetary mo- 
tions afford ſo many Natural Proofs, which 
ſhew this world had a beginning; as the 


Civil or Hiſtorical proofs abovementioned 


do plainly point out, this beginning to 
have been about the time aſſigned in Holy 
Scripture. After all which I beg leave to 
add one Obſervation more. To any one who 
conſiders that, on digging into the earth, 
ſuch quantities of ſhells, and, in ſome 
places, bones and horns of animals are 
found, ſound and intire after having lain 
there in all probability ſome thouſands of 
years; it ſhou'd ſeem probable, that Gems, 
Medals, and Implements in metal or ſtone, 
might have laſted intire, buried under 
ground forty or fifty thouſand years, if 
the world had been ſo old. How comes 
it then to paſs that no remains are found, 
no antiquities of thoſe numerous ages pre- 
ceding the Scripture accounts of time; no 
fragments of buildings, no publick monu- 
ments, no intaglias, cammeos, ſtatues, baſſo 
relievos, medals, inſcriptions, utenſils, or ar- 
tificial worksof any kind are ever diſcover'd, 
which may bear teſtimony to the exiſtence 
of thoſe mighty Empires, thoſe Succeſſi- 
ons of Monarchs, Heroes, and as 

or 
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for ſo many thouſand years? Let us look Dar. 


forward and ſuppoſe ten or twenty thou- 


ſand years to come, during which time we 


will ſuppoſe, that plagues, famines, wars, 
and earthquakes ſhall have made great ha- 
vock in the world, is it not highly pro- 
bable that at the end of ſuch a period, Pil- 
lars, Vaſes, and Statues now in being of 
Granite, or Porphyry, or Jaſper, (Stones 
of ſuch Nu + 5 we one — to 
have laſted two thouſand years above 
ground, without any conſiderable alteration) 
wou'd bear record of theſe and paſt ages? 
or that ſome of our current Coins might 
then be dug up, or old Walls and the foun- 
dations of Buildings ſhew themſelves, as 
well as the ſhells and ſtones of the Pri- 
mzval World are preſerved down to our 
times. To me it ſeems to follow from 
theſe conſiderations, which common ſenſe 
and experience make all men judges of, 
that we may ſee good reaſon to conclude, 
the world was created about the time re- 
corded in Holy Scripture. And if we ad- 
mit a thing ſo extraordinary as the Crea- 
tion of this World, it ſh6u'd ſeem that we 
admit ſomething ſtrange, and odd, and 
new to Humane Apprehenſion, beyond any 
other miracle whatſoever, 

XXIV. Alciphron fate muſing and 
made no anſwer, whereupon Lyſicles ex- 


G 3 preſſed 
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D1 Ar. preſſed himſelf in the following manner. 
VI. I muſt own I ſhou'd rather ſuppoſe with F 

wn Lucretius, that the world was made by 

chance, and that Men grew out of the 

earth, like Pompions, than pin my faith 
on thoſe wretched fabulous fragments of 
Oriental Hiſtory. And as for the learned 
Men, who have taken pains to illuſtrate | 
and piece them together, they appear to 
me no better than ſo many muſty Pe- 
dants. An ingenious Free-thinker may 
perhaps now and then make ſome uſe of 
their Lucubrations, and play one abſurdity 
againſt another. But you are not there- 
fore to think, he pays any real regard to 
the authority of ſuch apocryphal Wri- 
ters, or believes one ſyllable of — Chineſe, © 
Babylonian, or Agyptian Traditions. It FF 
we ſeem to give them a preference before 
the Bible, ir is only becauſe they are not 
eſtabliſhed by Law. This is my plain 
ſenſe of the matter, and I dare fay it is 
the general ſenſe of our Set; who are 
too rational to be in earneſt on ſuch 
erifles, though they ſometimes give hints 
of deep Erudition, and put on a grave 
face to divert themſelves with Bigots, 
AC. Since Lyficles will have it fo, I 
am content not to build on accounts of 
time preceding the Moſaic. I muſt ne- 
vertheleſs beg leave ro obſerve, there is 
Ds | another 
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another point of a different nature, a- DAL. 


gainſt which there do not lie the fame 


VI. 


exceptions, that deſerves to be conſidered, —v— 


and may ſerve our purpoſe as well. I 
preſume it will be allowed that Hiſtorians, 
treating of times within the Moſaic ac- 
count, ought by impartial Men to be 
placed on the fame foot with Moſes. It 
may therefore be expected, that thoſe, 
who pretend to vindicate his Writings, 
ſhou'd reconcile them with parallel ac- 
counts of other Authors, treating of the 
ſame times, things, and perſons. And, if 
we are not attached ſingly ro Moſes, but 
take our notions from other Writers, and 
the probability of things, we ſhall ſee 
good cauſe to believe, the Fews were only 


a crew of leprous Airyptians, driven from 


their Country on account of that loath- , 


ſome Diſtemper ; and that their _— 
pretended to have been delivered from 
Heaven at mount Sinai, was in truth 
learned in Ægypt, and brought from 
thence. CRI. Not to infiſt, on what 
cannot be denied, that an Hiſtorian wri- 
ting of his own times is to be believed, 
before others who treat of the fame ſub- 


ject ſeveral ages after, it ſeems ta me that 


it is abſurd to expect we ſhou'd reconcile 
Moſes with profane Hiftorians, till you 
have firſtreconciled them one with another. 

S In 
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DAL. In anſwer therefore to what you obſerve, 
VI. I defire you wou'd conſider in the firſt 
wy place, that Manetho, Chære mon, and Lyſjji- 


machus had publiſhed inconſiſtent accounts 
of the Jews, and their going forth from 
Egypt * : In the ſecond place, that their 
Language is a plain proof they were not 
of Agyptian, but either of Phenician, of 
Syrian, or of Chaldæan, original: and in 
the third place, that it doth not ſeem 
very . probable to ſuppoſe, their Religion, 
the Baſis or Fundamental principle of 


which was the Worſhip of one only Su- 


preme God, and the principal Deſign of 
which was to aboliſh Idolatry, cou'd be 
derived from Ægypt, the moſt Idolatrous 
of all nations. It muſt be owned, the 
ſeparate fituation and inſtitutions of the 
Fews occaſioned, their being treated by 
tome Foreigners, with great ignorance and 
contempt of them and their original. But 
Strabo, who is allowed to have been a 


judicious and inquiſitive Writer, though 


he was not acquainted with their true 
Hiſtory, makes more honourable mention 
of them. He relates that Moſes, with ma- 
ny other Worſhippers of one Infinite God, 
not approving the Image worſhip of the &. 
gyptians and other nations, went out from 
Agypt and ſettled in Feruſalem, where 
| * Joſeph, contra Apion. I. 1. | 


they 
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they built a Temple to one only God D1 ar. 
without Images “. VI. 
6 XXV. ALC. We who aſſert the cauſe 
| of Liberty againſt Religion, in theſe later 
| ages of the world, lie under great diſad- 
t © vantages, from the loſs of ancient Books, 
f © which cleared up many points to the eyes 
of thoſe great Men, Cel/us, Porphyry, and 
Julian, which at a greater diſtance and 
L with leſs help cannot ſo eaſily be made 
f IF out by us: but, had we thoſe Records, I 
doubt not we might demoliſh the whole 
f | Syſtem at once. CRI. And yet I make 


e ſome doubt of this; becauſe thoſe great 
18 Men, as you call them, with all thoſe 
e advantages cou'd not do it. ALC. That 
e muſt needs have been owing to the Dul- 
y © neſs and Stupidity of the world in thoſe 
d days, when the art of reaſoning was not 
It ſo much known and cultivated as of late: 
a But thoſe Men of true genius ſaw through 
h the deceit themſelves, and were very clear 
je in their opinion, which convinces me the 


Fi had good reaſon on their fide. CRI. And F= 
1- yet that great Man Celſus ſeems to have 
d, had very flight and inconſtant notions: 
2— one while, he talks like a thorough Epicu- 
m rean; another, he admits Miracles, Prophe- 
re cies, and a future ſtate of rewards and 
V gSuab. l. 16. 
y 1 puniſh- 
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D1 AL. puniſhments. What think you, Alciphron, 


1s it not ſomething capricious in ſo great 


won a Man, among other advantages which he 


aſcribes to Brutes above Humane Kind, to 
ſuppoſe they are Magicians and Prophets ; 
that they dave a nearer commerce and 
union with the Divinity; that they know 
more than Men; and that Elephants, in 
particular, are of all others moſt religious 
animals and ſtrict obſervers of an Oath “. 
ALC. A great Genius will be ſometimes 
whimſical. But what do you ſay to the 
Emperor Julian, was not he an extraor- 
dinary Man? CRI. He ſeems by his 
writings to have been lively and ſatyrical. 
Further, I make no difficulty of owning 
that he was a generous, temperate, gallant, 
and facetious Emperor : But at the ſame 
time it muſt be allow'd, becauſe: his own 
Heathen Panegyriſt Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus f allows it, that he was a prating, 
light, vain, ſuperſtitious ſort of Man. And 
therefore his Judgment or Authority can 
be but of ſmall weight with thoſe, who 
are not prejudiced in his favour. ALC. 
But of all the great Men who wrote a- 
gainſt Revealed Religion, the greateſt 
without queſtion was that truly great Man 
Porpbyry, the loſs of whoſe invaluable 

t — 9 "+ 
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work can never be ſufficiently lamented. D1ar, 
This profound Philoſopher went to the VI. 
bottom and original of things. He moſt —v— 
learnedly confured the Scriptures, ſhew'd 
the Abſurdity of the Mofarc accounts, un- 
dermined and expoſed the Prophecies, and 
ridiculed allegarical Interpretations *. The 
moderns, it muſt be owned, have done 
great things and ſhewn themſelves able 
Men; yet I cannot but regret the loſs of 
what was done by a perſon of ſuch vaſt 
abilities, and who lived ſo much nearer 
che Fountain-head ; though his authority 
| ſurvives his writings, and muſt ſtill have 
its weight with impartial Men, in ſpight 
of the enemies of Truth. CRI. Por- 
 phyry, I grant, was a thorough Infidel, 
though he appears by no means to have 
deen incredulous. It ſeems he had a great 
opinion of Wizards and Necramancers, and 
believed the Myſteries, Miracles, and Pro- 
phecies of Theurgiſts and AMgyptian prieſts, 
He was far from being an enemy to ob- 
ſcure Jargon > and pretended to extraordi- 
nary Extaſies. In a word this great Man 
appears to have been as unintelligible as a 
| Schoolman, as ſuperſtitious as a Monk, 
and as fanatical as any Quietiſt or 
Quaker; and, to compleat his cha- 
rafter as a Minute Philoſopher, he was 


Luc. Holſteniusde vita & ſeriptis Porphyrii. 
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under ſtrong temptations to lay violent 
hands on himſelf. We may frame a no- 
tion of this Patriarch of Infidelity, by his 
judicious way of thinking upon other 
points as well as the Chriſtian Religion. So 
ſagacious was he as to find out, that the ſouls 
of inſets, when ſeparated from their 
bodies, become rational : that Dzmons of 
a thouſand ſhapes aſſiſt in making Phil- 
trums and Charms, whoſe ſpiritual bodies 
are nouriſhed and fattened by the Steams 
of libations and ſacrifices: that the Ghoſts 
of thoſe, who died violent deaths, uſe to 
haunt and appear about their Sepulchres. 
This ſame egregious Philoſopher adviſeth 
a wiſe Man not to eat fleſh, leſt the im- 
pure Soul of the Brute that was put to 
violent death ſhou'd enter, along with the 
fleſh, into thoſe who eat it. He adds, as 
a matter of fact confirmed by many expe- 
riments, that thoſe who wou'd inſinuate 
into themſelves the Souls of ſuch animals, 
as have the gift of foretelling things to 
come, need only eat a principal part, the 
heart for inſtance of a Stag or a Mole, and 
ſo receive the Soul of the animal, which 
will propheſy in them like a God“. No 
wonder if men whoſe minds were preoc- 
cupied by Faith and Tenets of ſuch a pe- 
* Vide porphyrium de abſtinentia, de ſacrificiis, de diis 
& dæmonibus. nn 2 
culiar 
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culiar kind ſhou'd be averſe from the re- Drar. 
ception of the Goſpel. Upon the whole, VI. 
we deſire to be excuſed if we do not pay 
the ſame deference to the judgment of men, 
that appear to us whimſical, ſuperſtitious, 
weak, and viſionary, which thoſe impar- 
tial Gentlemen do, who admire their Ta- 
lents, and are proud to tread in their Foot- 
ſteps. ALC. Men ſee things in different 
views: what one admires — contemns; 
ie is even poſſible for a prejudiced mind, 
uhoſe attention is turned towards the Faults 
and Blemiſhes of things, to fanſy ſome 
ſhadow of defect in thoſe great Lights which 
N in our own days have enlightened, and 
ſtill continue to enlighten the world. 


XXVI. But pray tell me, Crito, what 
you think of Joſephus? He is allowed to 
have been a Man of learning and judg- 
ment. He was himſelf an aſſerter of re- 
vealed Religion. And Chriſtians, when 
his authority ſerves their turn, are uſed to 
cite him with reſpect. CRI. All this I 
acknowledge. ALC. Muſt it not then 
ſeem very ſtrange, and very ſuſpicious to 
every impartial Inquirer, that this learned 
Jeu writing the Hiſtory of his own Coun- 
try, of that very place, and thoſe very 
times, where and when TFeſis Chriſt made 
his appearance, ſhou'd yet ſay nothing un 

the 
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DAT. the character, mitacles and doctrine of that 


VI. 


Extraordinary Perſon? Some ancient Chri- 


wa— ſtians were fo ſenſible of this, that, to 


make amends, they inſerted a famous Paſ- 
ſage in that Hiſtorian; which impoſture 
hath been ſufficiently detected by able Cri- 
tics in the laſt age. CRI. Though there 
are not wanting able Critics on the other 
fide of the queſtion, yet, not to enter up- 


on the diſcuſſion of that celebrated paſſage, 


I am content to give you all you can de- 
fire, and ſuppoſe it not genuine, but the 
pious fraud of ſore wrong-headed Chri- 
ſtian, who cou'd not brook the omiſſion in 
Jaſephus: But this will never make ſuch 
omiſſion a real objection againſt Chriſtiani- 
Nor'is there, for ought I can ſee, any 
thing in it whereon to ground either admi- 
ration or ſuſpicion ; inaſmuch as it ſhou'd 
ſeem very natural, ſuppoſing the Goſpel 
account exactly true, for Fo/ephus to have 
ſajd nothing of it; conſidering that the 
view of that writer was to give his coun- 
try ſome figure in the eye of the World, 
which had been greatly prejudiced againſt 
the Jeus, and knew little of their hiſtory, 
to which end the Life and Death of our Sa- 
viour wou'd not in any wiſe have conduced; 
conſidering that Fofephus cou'd not have 
been an eye-witneſs of our Saviour or his 
Miracles; conſidering that he was a * 
0 
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of Quality and Learning, foreign as well as Dr aL; 
Jau, one of great Employment in the VI. 
tate, and that the Goſpel was preached =w— 
to the poor; that the firſt Inſtruments of 
ſpreading it, and the firſt Converts to it 
were mean and illiterate, that it might not 
ſeem the work of Man, or beholding to 
Humane intereſt or power; conſider ing the 
general prejudice of the Fews, who ex- 
peed in the Meffiah a temporal and con- 
uering Prince, which prejudice was ſo 
ft , that they- choſe rather to attribute 
our Saviour's miracles to the Devil, than 
acknowledge him to be the Chfiſt : Conſi- 
' 3 dering allo the helliſh Diſorder and Con- 
| fuſion of the Jewiſh State in the Days of 
| Joſepbus, when Mens minds were filled 
and aſtoniſhed with unparallel'd wars, diſ- 
| ſenſions, maſſacres, and ſeditions of that 


| devoted people. Laying all theſe things 
| together, I do not think it ſtrange, that 
ſuch a man, writing with ſuch a view, at 
ſuch a time, and in ſuch circumſtances, 
ſhou'd omit to deſcribe our Bleſſed Sa- 
, viour's life and death, or to mention his 
miracles, or to take notice of the State of 
the Chriſtian Church, which was then as 
a grain of Muſtard ſeed beginning to take 
Root and germinate. And this will ſeem 
{till leſs ſtrange, if it be conſidered, that 
the Apoſtles in a few years after our Savi- 
| our's 


: 
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VI. 


ps 
DIA. our's death departed from Jeruſalem, ſet- 
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ting themſelves to convert the Gentiles, and 


wy— were diſperſed throughout the world; that 


te Converts in Feruſalem were, not only 
of the meaneſt of the people, but alſo few; 
the three thouſand, added to the Church 
in one day upon Peter's preaching in that 
city,appearing to have been not Inhabitants 
but Strangers from all parts aſſembled to 
celebrate the feaſt of Pentecoſt; and that 
all the time of Joſephus and for ſeveral 

rs after, during a Succeſſion of fifteen 
Biſhops, the Chriſtians at Feru/alem ob- 
ferved the Moſaic Law*, and were om 
juently, in outward a tance, one people 
Wich 2 reſt of ho Wa. which maſt 
have made them leſs obſervable. 'I wou'd 
fain know what reaſon we have to ſuppole, 
that the Goſpel, which in its firſt Propa- 
gation ſeemed to overlook the great or 
conſiderable men of this world, might not 
alſo have been overlooked by them, as a 
thing not ſuited to their apprehenſions and 
way of thinking? Beſides, in thoſe early 
times might not other learned Fews, as 
well as + Gamahel, ſuſpend their judgment 
of this new way, as not knowing what to 
make or ſay 1 it, being on one hand un- 
able to quit the Notions and Traditions in 


* Sulp. Sever. Sacr, Hiſt. l 2. & Euſeb. Chron lib. poſter. 
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which they were brought up, and, on the DTA T. 
other, not daring to reſiſt or ſpeak againſt VI. 
the Goſpel, leſt they ſhou'd be found to 


fight againſt God? Surely at all events, it 


cou'd never be expected, that an unconver- 
ted Few ſhou'd give the fame account of 
the Life, Miracles, and Doctrine of Fe/us 
Cbriſt, as might become a Chriſtian to 
have given; nor on the other hand was it 
at all improbable, that a Man of ſenſe 
| ſhou'd beware to leſſen or traduce what, 
for ought he knew, might have been a 
| heavenly Diſpenſation, between which two 
* courſes the middle was to ſay nothing, but 
= it over in a doubtful or a reſpectful ſi- 
lence. And it 1s obſervable, that where 
this Hiſtorian occaſionally mentions Feſus 
| Chriſt in his account of St. Fames's death, 
he doth it without any reflection, or ſay- 
ing either good or bad, though at the ſame 
time he ſhews a regard for the Apoſtle. It 
| is obſervable, I ſay, that ſpeaking of Feſus 
| his e is, who was called the Chriſt, 

| not w | 
was falſly called the Chriſt, but fimply 
| 48 Az&youlue RN. It Is evident Foſephus 
| knew there was ſuch a Man as Jeſus, and 
that he was ſaid to be the Chriſt, and yet he 


o pretended to be the Chriſt, or who 


condemns neither him nor his followers; 


which to me ſeems an Argument in their 


* Joſ. Ant. J. 20. c. 8. 


Vol. II. H favour. 


DTA. favour. Certainly if we ſuppoſe 2 
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to have known or been perſuaded that he 


= was an Impoſtor, it will be difficult to ac- 


count for his not ſaying ſo in plain terms, 
But if we ſuppoſe him in Gamaliel's way of 
thinking, who ſuſpended his judgment, 
and was afraid of being found to fight a- 
gainſt God, it ſhou'd ſeem natural for 
him to behave in that very manner, which 
according to you makes againſt our Faith, 
but I verily think makes for it. But what 
if Joſephus had been a Bigot, or even a 
Sadducee, an Infidel, an Atheiſt? What 
then! we readily grant there might have 
been Perſons of Rank, Politicians, Gene- 
rals, and Men of Letters, then as well as 
now, Jeus as well as Engliſhmen, who be- 
lieved no revealed Religion : And that 
fome ſuch perſons might poſſibly have 
heard of a man in low life, who perfor- 
med miracles by Magic, without informing 
themſelves, or perhaps ever inquiring, a- 
bout his Miſſion and Doctrine. Upon the 
whole, I cannot comprehend, why any 
Man ſhou'd conclude againſt the Truth of 
the Goſpel, from To/ephus's omitting to 
ſpeak of it, any more than from his omit- 
ting to embrace it. Had the firſt Chri- 
{tians been Chief Prieſts and Rulers, or 
Men of ſcience and learning, like Philo and 
TFoſephus, it might perhaps with —— 
| Colour 
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character. 


odd argument in proof of any Doctrine, 
| that it was preached by ſimple people to 
| ſimple people. CRI. Indeed if there was 
no other atteſtation to the Truth of the 
| Chriſtian Religion, this muſt be owned a 
very weak one. But if a Doctrine begun 
by inſtruments, mean as to all humane 
| advantages, and making its firſt progreſs 
| among thoſe, who had neither wealth nor 


{ ſhou'd in a ſhort time by its own innate 


| Excellency, the mighty fosce of Miracles, 
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colour have been objected, that their Reli- D IAT. 
gion was of Humane Contrivance, than VI. 
now that it hath pleaſed God by we 
things to confound the Strong. This I 

think ſufficiently accounts, why in the 
beginning the Goſpel might overlook or be 
overlooked by Men of a certain rank and 


XXVII. ALC. And yet it ſeems an 


art nor power to grace or encourage it, 


and the demonſtration of the Spirit, not 
only without, but againſt, all wordly Mo- 
tives ſpread through the world, and ſub- 
due Men of all ranks and conditions of 
life, wou'd it not be very unreaſonable to 
reject or ſuſpect it, for the want of humane 
means? And might not this with much 
better reaſon be thought an Argument of 
its coming from wm ? ALC. But ſtill 

| 2 an 
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DI AI. an inquiſitive Man will want the Teſti- 


VI. 


mony of Men of learning and knowledge. 


wa— CRI. But from the firſt Century onwards, 


there was never wanting the teſtimony of 
ſuch Men, who wrote learnedly in defence 
of the Chriſtian Religion, who lived, many 
of them, when the memory of things was 
freſh, who had abilities to judge and 
means to know, and who gave the clear- 
eſt proofs of their conviction and fincerity, 
ALC. Burt all the while theſe Men were 
Chriſtians, prejudiced Chriſtians, and 
therefore their Teſtimony is to be ſuſ- 

cted. CRI. It ſeems then you wou'd 
— ews or Heathens atteſt the Truths of 
Chriſtianity, ALC. That is the very 


thing I want. CRI. But how can this 


be? or if it cou'd, wou'd not any rational 
Man be apt to ſuſpect ſuch Evidence, and 
ask, how it was poſſible for a Man really to 
believe ſuch things himſelf and not be- 
come a Chriſtian ? The Apoſtles and 
firſt Converts were themſelves Jews, and 
brought up in a veneration for the Law 
of Moſes, and in all the prejudices of that 
people : many Fathers, Chriſtian Philoſo- 
phers, and learned Apologiſts for the 
Faith, who had been bred Gentiles, were 
without doubt imbued with prejudices 
of Education: and if the finger of God 
and force of Truth converted both the * 

an 
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and the other from Fudai/m or Gentiliſin, in DT AL. 


ſpight of their prejudices to Chriſtianity, 


is not their Teſtimonyſo much the ſtronger ? wy 


You have then the Suffrages of both eus 
and Gentiles, atteſting to the Truth of our 
Religion, in the earlieſt ages. But to ex- 
pect or deſire the atteſtation of Jeus re- 
maining Jews, or of Gentiles remaining 
Gentiles, ſeems unreaſonable : nor can it 
be 1magined that the Teſtimony of Men, 
who were not converted themſelves, 
ſhou'd be the likelieſt to convert others. 
We have indeed the Teſtimony of Heathen 
Writers to prove, That about the time of 
our Saviour's birth, there was a general ex- 
pectation in the eaſt of a Mefiah or Prince, 
who ſhou'd found a new Dominion : That 
there were ſuch people as Chriſtians : That 
they were cruelly perſecuted and put to 
death: That they were innocent and holy 


in life and worſhip: And that there did 


really exiſt in that time, certain perſons 
and facts mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment: And for other points, we have 
learned Fathers, ſeveral of whom had been, 
as I already obſerved, bred Heathens, to at- 
teſt their Truth. AL C. For my part I 
have no great opinion of the capacity or 
learning of the Fathers, and many learned 
Men, eſpecially of the reformed Churches 
abroad, are of the ſame mind, which ſaves 
—_ me 


THERE MINUTE 


DA. me the trouble of looking my ſelf into 


their voluminous Writings. CR 7. I ſhall 


wy not take upon me to ſay, with the Minute 


Philoſopher Pomponatius , that Origen, Bafil, 
= and divers other Fathers, were 
equal to Plato, Ariſtotle, and the greateſt 
— the Gentiles in Humane Knowledge. 
But, if I may be allowed to make a judg- 
ment from 4 I have ſeen of their wri- 
tings, T ſhou'd think ſeveral of them Men 
of great parts, eloquence, and learning, 
and much ſuperior to theſe who ſeem to 
undervalue them. Without any affront to 
certain modern Critics or Tranſlators, 
Eraſmus may be allowed a man of fine 
taſte, and a fit judge of ſenſe and good 
writing, though his 2 in this point 
was very different from theirs. Some of 
our reformed Brethren, becauſe the Ro- 
maniſts attribute too much, ſeem to have 
attributed too little to them, from a very 
uſual, though no very judicious oppoſition 
which is apt to lead men to remark de- 
fects, without making proper allowances, 
and to ſay things which neither piety, can- 
dour, nor good ſenſe require them to ſay. 


XXVIIL AL C. But though I ſhou'd 
acknowledge, that a concurring Teſtimony 
of many learned and able Men throughout 


Lib. de immortalitate anime, 


the 
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the firſt ages of Chriſtianity may have its DT AL. 
weight, yet when I conſider the great VI. 
number of Forgeries and Hæreſies that www 
ſprung up in thoſe times, it very much 
weakens their credit. CRI, Pray, Alci- 
pbron, wou'd it be allowed a good Argu- 
ment in the mouth of a Papiſt againſt the 
Reformation, that manyabſurd Sects ſprung 
up at the ſame time with it? Are we to 
wonder, that when good ſeed is ſowing, 
the enemy ſhou'd ſow tares? But at once 
to cut off ſeveral Objections, let us ſuppoſe 
in fact, what you do not deny poſſible, that. 
there is a God, a Devil, and a Revelation 
from Heaven committed to writing many 
Centuries ago. Do but take a view of Hu- 
mane Nature, and confider, what wou'd 
probably follow upon ſuch a ſuppoſition; 
and whether it is not very liket , there 
ſhou'd be Halt-believers, miſtaken Bigots, 
holy Frauds, ambitious, intereſted, diſpu- 
ting, conceited, ſchiſmatical, hæretical, 
abſurd Men among the Profeſſors of ſuch 
revealed Religion, as well as after a courſe 
of ages, various readings, omiſſions, tranſ- 
poſitions, and obſcurities in the text of the 
 facred Oracles? And if fo, I leave you to 
judge, whether it be reaſonable to make 
thoſe events an e againſt the being 
of a thing, which wou'd probably and 
naturally fellow upon the Suppoſal of its 
H 4 Being. 
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DAL. Being. ALC. After all, ſay what you 


will, this variety of Opinions muſt needs 


— ſhake the faith of a reaſonable Man. Where 


there are ſo many different Opinions on the 
ſame point, it is very certain they cannot 
all be true, but it 1s certain they may all 
be falſe. And the means to find out the 
Truth! when a Man of ſenſe ſets about 
this Inquiry, he finds himſelf on a ſudden 
ſtartled and amuſed with hard words and 
knotty queſtions, This makes him aban- 
don the purſuit, thinking the game not 
worth the chace. CRI. But wou'd not 
this Man of ſenſe do well to confider, it 
muſt argue want of diſcernment, to reject 
divine Truths for the fake of Humane Fol- 
lies? Uſe: but the ſame candour and im- 
partiality in treating of Religion, that you 
wou'd think proper on other ſubjects. We 
deſire no more, and expect no leſs. In 
Law, in Phyſic, in Politics, wherever men 
have refined, is it not evident they have 
been always apt to run into diſputes and 
chicane? But will that hinder you from 
admitting, there are many good rules, and 
Juſt notions, and uſeful truths in all thoſe 
. Phyſicians may diſpute, per- 

aps vainly and unintelligibly, about the 
Animal Syſtem: they may aſſign different 
cauſes of Diſtempers, ſome explaining them 
by che elementary qualities, — and _ 

| mol 
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moiſt and dry, others by chymical, others Dx a x+ 
by mechanical principles, yet this doth VI. 
not hinder, but the Bark may be good for 
an Ague, and Rhubarb for a Flux. Nor 
can it be inferred from the different ſects, 
which from time to time have ſprung up 
in that Profeſſion, the Dogmatic, for 
inſtance, Empiric, Methodic, Galenic, 
Paracelſian, or the hard words and knotty 
queſtions and idle theories which have 
grown from them, or been engrafred on 
them, that, therefore, we ſhou'd deny the 
Circulation of the Blood, or reject their ex- 
cellent rules about Exerciſe, Air, and Diet. 
ALC. It ſeems you wou'd ſcreen Religion 
by the example of other Profeſſions, all 
which have produced Sects and Diſputes as 
well as Chriſtianity, which may in itfelf* 
be true and uſeful, notwithſtanding many 
falſe and fruitleſs Notions engrafted on it by 
the wit of Man. Certainly if this had been 
obſerved or believed by many acute Reaſo- 

ners, they wou'd never have made the mul- 
tiplicity of Religious Opinions and Contro- 
verſies an Argument againſt Religion in ge- 
neral. CRI. How ſueh an obvious Truth 
ſhou'd eſcape Men of ſenſe and inquiry I 
leave you to account: But I can very ea- 
fily account for groſs miſtakes in thoſe, 
who paſs for Free-thinkers without ever 
thinking ; or, if they do think, whoſe 
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D1 aL. meditations are employ'd on other points 


of a very different nature, from a ſerious. 


wa, and impartial Inquiry about Religion. 


XXIX. Bur to return: what or where 
is the profeſſion of Men, who never 
ſplit into ſchiſms, or never talk nonſenſe? 
Is it not evident, that out of all the kinds 
of knowledge, on which the Humane 
mind is employ'd, there grow certain ex- 
creſcences, which may be pared off, like 
the clippings of hair or nails in the body, 
and with no worſe. conſequence. Whate- 
ver Bigots or Enthuſiaſts, whatever notio- 
nal or ſcholaſtic Divines may ſay or think, 
It is certain the Faith derived from Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, was not a piece of 
empty Sophiſtry ; they did not deſiver and 
tranſmit down to us »e&lw arty but 
yuurny Ywun, to uſe the expreſſion of a 
holy Confeſſor *. And, to pretend to de- 
moliſh their foundation for the fake of 
Humane Superſtructure, be it hay or ſtubble 
or what it will, is no Argument of juſt 
thought or reaſon; any more than it is of 
fairneſs, to ſuppoſe a doubtful ſenſe fixed, 
and argue from one fide of the queſtion 
in diſputed points. Whether, for inſtance, 
the beginning of Genefis is to be under- 
ſtood in a literal or allegorical ſenſe ? 


® Socr. Hiſtor. Eccleſ, bs Wheth 
ether 
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Whether the Book of Fob be an Hiſto- D1 AL. 
ry or a Parable? Being points diſputed VI. 
between Chriſtians, an Infidel can have. 


no right to * from one fide of the 
Queſtion, in thoſe or the like caſes. This 
or that Tenet of a Sec, this or that con- 
troverted Notion is not what we contend 
for at preſent, but the general Faith taught 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and preſerved 
by univerſal and perpetual Tradition in all 
the Churches down to our own times. To tax 
or ſtrike at this Divine Doctrine, on ac- 
count of things foreign and adventitious, 
the Speculations and Diſputes of curious 
Men, is in my mind an abſurdity of the 
ſame kind, as it wou'd be to cur down a 
fine tree yielding Fruit and Shade, be- 
cauſe its leaves afforded nouriſhment ta 
Caterpillers, or becauſe Spiders may now 
and then weave cobwebs among the bran- 
ches. ALC. To divide and diſtinguiſh 
wou'd take time. We have ſeveral Gentle- 
men very capable of judging in the groſs, 
but that want attention for irkſome and 
dry Studies or minute Inquiries. To which 
as it wou'd be very hard to oblige 
Men againſt their will, ſo it muſt be a 
great wrong to the world, as well as them- 
ſelves, to debar them from the Right 
of deciding according to their natural ſenſe 
of things, CRI. It were to be wiſhed 

by | thoſe 
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DAI. thoſe capable Men wou'd employ their 


judgment and attention on the ſame ob- 


wa jets. If theological Inquiries are unpala- 


table, the field of nature is wide. How 
many Diſcoveries to be made ! how many 
Errors to be corrected in arts and ſciences ! 
how many Vices to be reformed in life and 
manners! Why do Men fingle out ſuch 


points as are innocent and uſeful, when 


there are ſo many pernicious miſtakes to 


be amended ? Why ſer themſelves to de- 
ſtroy the hopes of Humane Kind and en- 


couragements to Virtue? Why delight to 


judge where they diſdain to inquire ? Why 
not employ their noble Talents on the Lon- 
gitude or Perpetual Motion? AL C. I 
wonder you ſhou'd not ſee the difference 
between points of Curioſity and Religion. 
Thoſe employ only Men of a genius or 
humour ſuited to them; but all Mankind 
have a right to cenſure, and are concerned 
to judge of theſe, except they will blindl 

ſubmir to be governed, by the ſtale wil. 
dom of their Anceſtors and the eſtabliſhed 
laws of their Country. CRI, It ſhou'd 
ſeem, if they are concerned to judge, they 
are not leſs concerned to examine before 
they judge. ALC. But after all the exa- 
mination and inquiry that mortal Man 
can make about Revealed Religion, it is 
impoſſible to come at any rational ſure 
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XXX. There is, indeed, a deal of ſpe- Drar. 
cious talk about Faith founded upon Mi- VI. 
racles ; but when I examine this matte 
thoroughly, and trace Chriſtian Faith u 
to its original, I find it reſts upon — 
darkneſs and ſcruple and uncertainty. In- 
ſtead of points evident or agreeable to 
Humane Reaſon, I find a wonderful nar- 
rative of the Son of God tempted in the 
wilderneſs by the Devil, a thing utterly 
unaccountable, without any end, or uſe or 
reaſon whatſoever. I meet with ſtrange 
Hiſtories of Apparitions of Angels and 
Voices from Heaven, with ſurpriſing ac- 
counts of Dæmoniacs, things quite out of 
the road of common Senſe or Obſervation, 
with ſeveral incredible feats ſaid to have 
been done by Divine Power, but more 
probably the Inventions of Men; nor the 
leſs likely to be ſo, becauſe I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay with what view they were in- 
vented. Deſigns deeply laid are dark, and 
the leſs we know the more we ſuſpect: 
But, admitting them for true, I ſhall nor 
allow them to be miraculous, until I tho- 
roughly know the power of what are called 
cond cauſes and the force of Magic. 
CRI. You ſeem, Alciphron, to analyſe, 
not Faith, but Infidelity, and trace it to 
its Principles; which, from your own 
account, I collect to be dark and doubtful 

| ſcruples 
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DAI. ſcruples and ſurmiſes, haſtineſs in judging, 


and narrownelſs in thinking, grounded on 


Wway— 12 fanciful notion which over-rates the lit- 


tle ſcantling of your own Experience, and 
en real ignorance of the views of Provi- 
dence, and of the qualities, operations, 
and mutual reſpects of the ſeveral kinds 
of beings, which are, or may be, for 
ought you know, in the Univerſe. Thus 
obſcure, uncertain, conceited, and con- 
jectural are the Principles of Infidelity, 
- Whereas on the other hand, the Principles 
of Faith feem to me points plain and 
clear. Ir is a clear point, that this Faith 
in Chriſt was ſpread abroad throughout 
the world ſoon after his death. Ir is a 
clear point, that this was not effected by 
humane Learning, Politics, or Power. It is 
a clear point, that in the early times of 
the Church there were ſeveral men of 
Knowledge and Integrity, who embraced 
this Faith not from any, but againſt all, 
temporal motives. It is a clear point, 
that, the nearer they were to the fountain- 
head, the more opportunity they had to 
ſatisfy themſelves, as to the Truth of theſe 
facts which they believed. It is a clear 
point, that the leſs intereſt there was to 
perſuade, the more need there was of Evi- 
dence to convince them. It is a clear 
point, that they relied on che hy 7 

| ole 
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thoſe who declared themſelves Eye-wit- DT AL. 
neſſes of the Miracles and Reſurrection VI. 
of Chriſt, It is a clear point, that thoſe 


profeſſed Eye-witneſſes ſuffered much for 
this their Atteſtation, and finally ſealed it 
with their Blood. It is a clear point, that 
theſe Witneſſes, weak and contemptible as 
they were, overcame the world, ſpread more 
light, preached purer morals, and did 
more benefit to Mankind, than all the Phi- 


| loſophers and Sages put together. Theſe 


points appear to me clear and ſure, and, 
being allow'd ſuch, they are plain, juſt, 
and reaſonable motives of aſſent; they 
ſtand upon no fallacious ground, they con- 
tain nothing beyond our ſphere, neither 
ſuppoſing more knowledge nor other fa- 
culties than we are really maſters of; and 
if they ſhou'd not be admitted for morally 
certain, as I believe they will by fair 
and unprejudiced Inquirers, yet the allow- 
ing them to be only probable is ſufficient 
to ſtop the mouth of an Infidel. Theſe 
plain points, I fay, are the Pillars of our 
Faith, and not thoſe obſcure ones by you 
ſuppoſed, which are ir truth the unſound, 
uncertain Principles of Infidelity, to a raſh, 
prejudiced, and aſſuming Spirit. To raiſe 
an Argument, or anſwer an objection, from 
hidden powers of Nature or Magic is 
groping in the dark; but by the evident 

< light 
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DIA I. light of ſenſe men might be ſufficiently 
VI. certified of ſenſible Effects, and matters of 
Fact, ſuch as the Miracles and Reſurrection 


of Chriſt: and the Teſtimony of ſuch 
Men may be tranſmitted to 5 
with the ſame moral certainty as other 
Hiſtorical Narrations: and thoſe ſame mi- 
raculous Facts, compared by Reaſon with 
the Doctrines they were brought to prove, 
do afford to an unbiaſſed mind ſtrong In- 
dications of their coming from God, or a 
ſuperior Principle, whoſe Goodneſs retrieved 
the Moral World, whoſe Power commanded 
the Natural, and whoſe Providence extend- 
ed over both. Give me leave to ſay, that 
nothing dark, nothing incomprehenſible, 
or myſterious, or unaccountable, is the 
ground or motive, the principle or foun- 
dation, the proof or reaſon of our Faith, 
although it may be the object of it. For 
it muſt be owned, that, if by clear and 
ſure Principles we are rationally led to be- 
lieve a point leſs clear, we do not there- 
fore reject ſuch point, becauſe it is myſte- 
rious to conceive, or difficult to account 
for, nor wou'd it be right ſo to do. As 
for Jews and Gentiles, anciently attributing 
our Saviour's Miracles to Magic, this is fo 
far from being a Proof againſt them, that 
to me it ſeems rather a Proof of the Facts, 


without diſproving the Cauſe to which we 
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aſcribe them. As we do not pretend toDrar. 
know the Nature and Operations of Dæ- VI. 
mons, the Hiſtory, Laws, and Syſtem of 
rational Beings, and the Schemes or Views : 
of Providence, ſo far as to account for 
every action and appearance recorded in 
the Goſpel; ſo neither do you know e- 
nough of thoſe things, to be able from thac 
Knowledge of yours to object againſt Ac- 
counts ſo well atteſted. It is an eaſy mat- 
ter to raiſe Scruples upon many authentic 
parts of Civil Hiſtory, which, requiring 
2 more perfect Knowledge of Facts, Cir- 
cumſtances, and Councils, than we can 
come at to explain them, muſt be to us in- 
explicable. And this is ſtill more eaſy with 
| reſpect to the Hiſtory of Nature, in which, 
if Surmiſes were admitted for Proofs a- 
gainſt things odd, ſtrange, and unaccoun- 
table, if our ſcanty Experience were made 
the. rule and meaſure of Truth, and all 
thoſe Phænomena rejected, that we, through 
ignorance of the Principles, and Laws, and 
Syſtem of Nature, cou'd not explain, we 
ſhou'd indeed make Diſcoveries, but it 
wou'd be only of our own Blindneſs and 
Preſumption. And why Men that are ſo 
eaſily and fo often gravell'd in common 
Points, in things natural and viſible, ſhou'd 
yet be ſo ſharp- ſighted and dogmarical a- 
bout the invitible World, and its Myſte- 
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DAI. ries, is to me a Point utterly unaccounta- 


ble by all the Rules of Logic and good 


— göenſe. Upon the whole, therefore, I can- 


not help thinking there are Points ſuffici- 
ently plain, and clear, and full, whereon a 
Man may ground a reaſonable Faith in 
Chriſt : but that the Attacks of Minute 
Philoſophers againſt this Faith are ground- 
ed upon Darkneſs, Ignorance, and Pre- 
ſumption. ALC. I doubt I ſhall ſtill re- 
main in the dark as to the Proofs of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and always preſume 
there is nothing in them. 


XXXI. For how is it poſſible, at this 
remote diſtance, to arrive at any Know- 
ledge, or frame any Demonſtration about 
it? CRI. What then? Knowledge, I 
grant, in a ſtrict ſenſe cannot be had with- 
out Evidence or Demonſtration ; but pro- 
bable Arguments are a ſufficient ground of 
Faith. Who ever ſuppoſed that ſcientifi- 
cal Proofs were neceſſary to make a Chri- 
ſtian? Faith alone is required; and pro- 
vided that, in the main and upon the 
whole, Men are perſuaded, this ſaving 
Faith may conſiſt with ſome degrees of 
Obſcurity, Scruple, and Error. For although 
the Light of Truth be unchangeable, and 
the ſame in its eternal Source, the Father 
of Lights: Yet, with reſpect to us, it is 
. .vaTrl- 
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variouſly weakened and obſcured, by paſs Drar. 
ſing through a long Diſtance or groſs Me- VI. 
dium, where it is intercepted, diſtorted, wwy=— 


or tinctured by the Prejudices and Paſſions 
of Men. But all this notwithſtanding, 
he that will uſe his Eyes may ſee enough 
for the purpoſes either of Nature, or of 
Grace ; though by a light, dimmer indeed, 
or clearer, according to the Place, or the 
Diſtance, or the Hour, or the Medium. 
And it will be. ſufficient, if ſuch Ana- 
logy appears between the Diſpenſations 
of Grace and Nature, as may make 
it probable (although much ſhou'd be 
unaccountable in both) to ſuppoſe them 
derived from the ſame Author, and the 


workmanſhip of one and the ſame Hand. 


ALC. Thoſe who ſaw and touched and 
handled Jeſus Chrift after his Reſurrection, 
if there were any ſuch, may be ſaid to 
have ſeen by a clear Light: But to us the 
Light is very dim, and yet it is expected 
we ſhou'd believe this Point as well as they. 
For my part, I believe, with Spingſa, that 
Chriſt's Death was Literal, but his Reſur- 


rection Allegorical*®, CRI. And for my 


, I can ſee nothing in this celebrated 
el, that ſhou'd make me deſert mat- 
ters of Fact, and moral Evidence, to a- 


dopt his Notions, Though I muſt needs 


V. Spinoſæ Epiſt, ad Oldenburgium, 
RE.” C2 own 
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D1AL. own I admit an allegorical Reſurrection 
VI. that proves the real, to wit, a Reſurrection 
— of Chriſt's Diſciples from Weakneſs to 
Reſolution, from Fear to Courage, from 
Deſpair to Hope, of which, for ought I 
can ſee, no rational Account can be given, 
but the ſenſible Evidence that our Lord was 
truly, really, and literally riſen from the 
dead: But as it cannot be denied that his 
Diſciples, who were Eye-witneſſes of his 
Miracles and Reſurrection, had ſtronger 
Evidence than we can have of thoſe 
Points: So it cannot be denied, that ſuch 
Evidence was then more neceſſary, to in- 
duce Men to embrace a new Inſtitution, 
contrary to the whole Syſtem of their Edu- 
cation, their Prejudices, their Paſſions, 
their Intereſts, and every Humane Motive. 
Though to me it ſeems, the moral Evi- 
dence and probable Arguments within our 
reach, are abundantly ſufficient to make 
—— thinking Men adhere to the Faith, 
anded down to us from our Anceſtors, 

_ eſtabliſhed by the Laws of our Country, 
requiring Submiſſion in Points above our 
Knowledge, and for the reſt recommend- 
ing Doctrines the moſt. agreeable to our 
Intereſt and our Reaſon. And, however 
ſtrong the Light might have been at the 
Fountain-head, yet its long Continuance 
and Propagation, by ſuch unpromiſing In- 
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ſtruments throughout the World, haveDrar. 
been very wonderful. We may now take VT. 
a more comprehenſive View of the Con- 


nexion, Order, and Progreſs of the divine 
Diſpenſations, and, by a retroſpe& on a 
long Series of paſt Ages, perceive a Unity 
of Deſign, running — out the whole, 
a gradual diſcloſing and fulfilling the pur- 
poſes of Providence, a regular Progreſs 
from Types to Antitypes, from things Car- 
nal to things Spiritual, from Earth to 
Heaven. We may behold Chriſt cruci- 
fied, that ſtumbling-block to the Fews, 
and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, putting a fi- 
nal Period to the Temple Worſhip of the 
one, and the Idolatry of the other, and 
that Stone, which was cut out of the 
Mountain without Hands, and brake in 
Pieces all other Kingdoms, become it ſelf 
a great Mountain. 


XXXIIIf adueReflexion on theſe things 
be not ſufficient ro beget a Reverence for 
the Chriſtian Faith in the Minds of Men, 
I ſhou'd rather impute it to any other 
Cauſe; than a wiſe and cautious Increduli- 

: When I ſee their eaſineſs of Faith in 

e common Concerns of Life, where there 
is no Prejudice or Appetite to bias or diſ- 
turb their natural Judgment: When I ſee 
thoſe very Men that in Religion will not 
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ſtir a ſtep without Evidence, and at every 
turn expect Demonſtration, truſt their 
Health to a Phyſician, and their Lives to 
a Sailor with an implicit Faith, I cannot 
think they deſerve the honour of being 
thought more incredulous than other Men, 
or that they are more accuſtom'd to know, 
and for this reaſon leſs inclined to believe. 
On the contrary, one is tempted to ſuſpect, 
that Ignorance hath a greater ſhare than 
Science in our modern Infidelity, and that 
it proceeds more from a wrong Head, or 
an irregular Will, than from deep Reſear- 
ches. LYS. We do not, it muſt be 
owned, think that Learning or deep Re- 
ſearches are neceſſary to paſs right Judg- 
ments upon things. I ſometimes ſuſpect 
that Learning is apt to produce and juſtify 
Whims, and ſincerely believe we ſhou'd 
do better without it. Our Se& are divi- 
ded on this Point, but much the greater 
part think with me. I have heard more 
than once very obſerving Men remark, that 
Learning was the true humane Means 
which preſerved Religion in the World, 
and that, if we had it in our power to 
prefer Blockheads in the Church, all wou'd 
ſoon be right. CRI. Men muſt be ſtrange- 
ly in love with their Opinions, to put out 


- their Eyes rather than part with them. 


Bux it has been often remarked, by obſer- 
| ving 
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ving Men that there are no greater Bigots D TAL. 


than Infidels. LIS. What! a Free-thinker 
and a Bigot, impoſſible! CRI. Not ſo im- 
poſſible neither, that an Infidel ſhou'd be 
bigoted to his Infidelity, Methinks I ſee a 
Bigot, wherever I ſee a Man over-bearing 
and poſitive without knowing why, lay- 
ing the greateſt ſtreſs on Points of ſmalleſt 
moment, haſty to judge of the Conſcience, 
Thoughts, and inward Views of other 


Men, impatient of reaſoning againit his 


own Opinions, and chooſing them with 
Inclination rather than Judgment, an Ene- 
my to Learning, and attached ro mean 
Authorities. How far our modern Infidels 
agree with this Deſcription, I leave to be 
conſidered by thoſe who really conſider 
and think for themſelves. LIS. We are 
no Bigots, we are Men that diſcover Dit- 
ficulties in Religion, that tie Knots and 
raiſe Scruples, which diſturb the Repoſe 
and interrupt the golden Dreams of Bigots, 
who 2 cannot endure us. C RI. 
They who caſt about for Difficulties, will 
be ſure to find or make them upon every 
Subject: But he that awou'd, upon the 
foot of Reaſon, erect himſelf into a Judge, 
in order- to make a wiſe judgment on a 
Subject of that nature, will not only con- 
fider the doubtful and difficult Parts of it, 


but take a comprehenſive View of the 
I 4 whole, 
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DIA. whole, conſider it in all its Parts and Re- 
VI. lations, trace it to its Original, examine 
— is Principles, Effects, and Tendencies, 
its Proofs internal and external; he will 
diſtinguiſh between the clear Points and 
the obſcure, the certain and the uncertain, 
the eſſential and circumſtantial, between 
what is genuine and what foreign: he will 
conſider the different ſorts of Proof, that 
belong to different things, where Evidence 
is to be expected, where Probability may 
ſuffice, and where it is reaſonable to ſup- 
oſe there ſhou'd be Doubts and Scruples: 
He will proportion his Pains and Exact- 
neſs to the Importance of the Inquiry, 
and check that Diſpoſition of his Mind to 
conclude all thoſe Notions, groundleſs 
Prejudices, with which it was imbued be- 
fore it knew the Reaſon of them. He 
will filence his Paſſions, and liſten to 
Truth: He will endeavour to untie Knots 
as well as to tie them, and dwell rather 
on the light parts of things than the obſ- 
cure: He will balance the force of his 
Underſtanding with the difficulty of the 
Subject, and to render his Judgment im- 
partial, hear Evidence on all ſides, and, 
10 far as he is led by Authority, chooſe to 
follow that of the honeſteſt and wiſeſt 
Men. Now it is my ſincere Opinion, the 
Chriſtian Religion may well ſtand the T ” 
9 | Q 


Suppoſe a conceited Man that wou'd paſs 
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of ſuch an Inquiry. LIF. But ſuch an D1ar. 
Inquiry wou'd coſt too much Pains and VI. 
Time. We have thought of another Me- 


thod, the bringing Religion to the Teſt of 
Wit and Humour: This we find a much 
ſhorter, eaſier, and more effectual Way. 
And, as all Enemies are at liberty to chooſe 
their Weapons, we make choice of thoſe 
we are moſt expert at; And we are the 
better pleaſed with this Choice, having 
obſerved that of all things a ſolid Divine 
hates a Jeſt. To conſider the whole of 
the Subject, to read and think on all ſides, 
to object plainly, and anſwer directly, 
upon the foot of dry Reafon and Argu- 
ment, wou'd be a very tedious and trouble- 
ſome Affair. Beſides it is attacking Pe- 
dants at their own Weapons. How much 
more delicate and artful is it, to give a 
hint, to cover one's ſelf with an Anigma, 
to drop a double Entendre, to keep it in 
one's Power to recover, and lip aſide, and 
leave his Antagoniſt beating the Air? 
This hath been practiſed with great Suc- 
ceſs, and I believe it the top Method to 
gain Proſelytes, and -confound Pedants. 
CR I. I have ſeen ſeveral things written 
in this way, which, I ſuppoſe, were co- 
pied from the Behaviour of a fly ſort of 
Scorners one may ſometimes meet with. 


for 
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thruſting out his Tongue at another ; one 


w— while waggiſhly ſmiling, another with a 


grave Mouth and ludicrous Eyes ; often 
affecting the Countenance of one who 
ſmother'd a Jeſt, and ſometimes burſting 
out in a Horſe-laugh: What a Figure 
wou'd this be, I will not ſay in the Se- 
nate or Council, but in a private Viſit a- 
mong well-bred Men? And yet this is 
the Figure that certain great Authors, who 
in this Age wou'd paſs for Models, and 
do paſs for Models, make in their polite 
and elaborate Writings on the moſt weigh- 
ty Points. ALC. I who profeſs my ſelf 
an Admirer, an Adorer of Reaſon, am 
obliged to own, that in ſome Caſes the 
Sharpneſs of Ridicule can do more than 
the Strength of Argument. But if we 
exert our ſelves in the uſe of Mirth and 
Humour, it is not for want of other 
Weapons. It ſhall never be ſaid that a 
Free-thinker was afraid of Reaſoning. No, 
Crito, we have Reaſons in ſtore, the beſt 
are yet to come; and if we can find an 
Hour for another Conference before we 
ſet out to morrow morning, I'll under- 
take you ſhall be plied with Reafons, as 
clear, and home, and cloſe to the Point 


as you cou'd wiſh, 
The 
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The SEVENTH DIALOGUE, 


I, Chriſtian Faith impoſſible. II. Words 
fland for Ideas. III. No Knowledge 
without Ideas. IV. Grace, no Idea of 


it, V. Abſliraft Ideas what and how 
made, VI. Abſtract general Ideas im- 
poſſible. VII. In what Senſe there may 


be general Ideas. VIII. Suggeſting Ideas 


not the only uſe of Words. IX. Force as 
difficult to form an Idea of as Grace. 


X. Notwithſlanding which uſeful Propo- 


fitions may be formed concerning it. XI. 


Belief of the Trinity and other Myſteries 
not abſurd. XII. Miſtakes about Faith 
an occaſion of profane Raillery. XIII. 
Faith its true Nature and Effects. XIV. 
Tlluſtrated by Science. XV. By Arith- 
metic in particular. XVI. Sciences con- 
verſant about Signs, XVII. The true 
End of Speech, Reaſon, Science, and Faith, 
XVIII. Metaphyſical Objeftions as ſtrong 
againſt Humane Sciences as Articles of 
Faith, XIX. No Religion, becauſe na 
Humane Liberty. XX. Farther Proof 
againſt Humane Liberty, XXI. Fata- 
liſm 4 Conſequence of erroneous Suppoſi- 
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gent. XXIII. Inconfiftency, Singularity, 
and Credulity of Minute Philoſophers. 
XXIV. Untrodden Paths and new Light 


.. of the Minute Philoſophers. XXV. So- 


Pbiſery of the Minute Philoſophers. XX VI. 


Minute Philoſophers ambiguous, ænigma- 
tical, unfathomable. XXVII. Scepticiſin 
of the Minute Philoſophers. X XVIII. 
How a Sceptic ought to behave. XXIX. 


Minute Philoſophers why difficult to con- 


vince. XXX. Thinking not the epidemi- 
cal Evil of theſe times. XXXI. Infide- 


lity not an Effect of Reaſon or Thought,its 


I. 
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true Moti ves aſſigned. XXXII. Variety 
of Opinions about Religion, Effects there- 
Y XXXIII. Method for proceeding with 

inute Philoſophers. XX XIV. Want of 


| Thought and want of Education Defetts 


of the preſent Age. 
HE Philoſophers having re- 


NEC) 
a ſolved to ſet out for London 
2 


ae | 
a 


next Morning, we afſembled 


5 


. 
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at break of day in the Library. 
Alcipbron began with a Decla- 


ration of his Sincerity, aſſuring us he had very 
maturely and with a moſt unbiaſſed Mind 
conſidered all that had been ſaid the day 


before. He added that upon the whole 


he cou'd not deny ſeveral probable Reaſons 


were 
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were produced for embracing the Chriſtian Dt ar, 
Faith. But, faid he, thoſe Reaſons being VII. 
only probable can never prevail againſt ab 


ſolute Certainty and Demonſtration. If 
therefore I can demonſtrate your Religion 
to be a thing altogether abſurd and incon- 
ſiſtent, your probable Arguments in its de- 
fence do from that Moment loſe their 
Force, and with it all Right to be anſwer'd 
or conſidered. The concurring Teſtimo- 
ny of ſincere and able Witneſſes hath with- 
out queſtion great weight in humane Af- 
fairs. I will even grant that things odd 
and unaccountable to Humane Judgment 
or Experience, may ſometimes claim our 
Aſſent on that ſole Motive. And I will 
alſo grant it poſſible, for a Tradition to 
be convey'd with moral Evidence throygh 
many Centuries. But at the ſame time you 
will grant to me, that a thing demonſtra- 
bly and palpably falſe is not to be admit- 
ted on any Teſtimony whatever, which at 
beſt can never amount to Demonſtration. 
To be plain, no Teſtimony can make 
Nonſenſe Senſe; no moral Evidence can 


make Contradictions conſiſtent. Know 


then, that as the Strength of our Cauſe 
doth not depend upon, ſo neither is it to 
be decided by any critical Points of Hi- 
ſtory, Chronology, or Languages. You are 
not to wonder, if the ſame ſort of Tradi- 
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DAI. tion and moral Proof, which governs our 
VII. Aſſent with reſpect to Facts in civil or na- 
Ha tural Hiſtory, is not admitted as a ſuffici- 
ent Voucher for metaphyſical Abſurdities 
and abſolute Impoſſibilities. Things ob- 
ſcure and unaccountable in humane Af. 
fairs, or the Operations of Nature, may 
o be poſſible, and, if well atteſted, may 
aſſented unto: but religious Aſſent or 
Faith can be evidently ſhewn in its own 
nature to be impracticable, impoſſible, and 
abſurd. This is the primary Motive to 
Infidelity. This is our Citadel and For- 
treſs, which may, indeed, be graced with 
outworks of various Erudition, but, if 
thoſe are demoliſhed, remains in it ſelf 
and of its own proper Strength impregna- 
ble. EUPH. This, it muſt be owned, 
reduceth our Inquiry within a narrow Com- 
=: do but make out this, and I ſhall 
ave nothing more to ſay. ALC. Know 
then, that the ſhallow Mind of the Vul- 
gar, as it dwells only on the outward Sur- 
face of things, and confiders them in the 
groſs, may be eaſily impoſed on, Hence 
a blind Reverence for religious Faith and 
Myſtery. But when an acute Philoſopher 
comes to diſſect and analyſe theſe Points, 
the Impoſture plainly appears: and as he 
has no Blindneſs, ſo he has no Reverence 
for empty Notions, or, to ſpeak more 
5 properly, 
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properly, for meer Forms of Speech, which Dr ar. 
mean nothing, and are of no uſe to Man- VII. 


kind. 


II. Words are Signs: they do or ſhou'd 
ſtand for Ideas; which ſo far as they ſug- 
geſt they are ſignificant. But Words that 
ſuggeſt no Ideas are inſignificant. He who 
annexeth a clear Idea to every Word he 
makes uſe of ſpeaks Senſe; but where ſuch 
Ideas are wanting, the Speaker utters Non- 
ſenſe. In order therefore to know whether 
any Man's Speech be ſenſeleſs and inſigni- 
ficant, we have nothing to do but lay aſide 
the Words and conſider the Ideas ſuggeſted 
by them. Men, not being able immedi- 
ately to communicate their Ideas one to 
another, are obliged to make uſe of ſenſi- 
ble Signs or Words; the uſe of which is 
to raiſe thoſe Ideas in the Hearer, which 


are in the Mind of the Speaker: and if 
they fail of this End they ſerve to no Pur- 


poſe. He who really thinks hath a train 
of Ideas ſucceeding each other and connec- 
ted in his Mind: and when he expreſſeth 
himſelf by Diſcourſe, each Word ſuggeſts 
a diſtinct Idea to the Hearer or Reader; 
who by that means hath the ſame train of 
Ideas in his, which was in the Mind of the 
Speaker or Writer, As far as this Effect 
is produced, ſo far the Diſcourſe is — 
: Bl NC, 
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D1 AL. gible, hath ſenſe and meanirig. Hence it 
VII. follows, that whoever can be ſuppoſed to 
Wa  } underſtand what he reads or hears muſt 
have a train of Ideas raiſed in his Mind, 
correſpondent to the train of Words read 

or heard. Theſe plain Truths, to which 

Men readily aſſent in Theory, are but little 
attended to in Practice, and therefore de- 

ſerve to be enlarged on and inculcated how- 

ever obvious and undeniable. Mankind 

are generally averſe from thinking though 

= enough to entertain Diſcourſe either in 
emſelves or others: the Effect whereof 

is, that their Minds are rather ſtored with 

Names than Ideas, the husk of Science 

rather than the thing. And yet theſe 
Words without meaning do often make 
Diſtinctions of Parties, the Subject matter 

of their Diſputes, and the Object of their 

Zeal. This is the moſt general Cauſe of 

Error, which doth not influence ordi 

Minds alone, but even thoſe who paſs 

for acute and learned Philoſophers are 

often employ'd about Names inſtead of 
Things or Ideas, and are ſuppoſed to know 

when they only pronounce hard Words 


without a meaning. 


III. Though it is evident that as Know- 
ledge is the Perception of the Connexion 
or Diſagreement between Ideas, he 2 

* do 
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doth not diſtinctly perceive the Ideas DIA ü. 


marked by the terms, ſo as to form a men- 


tal Propofition anſwering to the verbal. 


cannot poſhbly have Knowledge: No 
more can he be ſaid to have Opinion or 
Faith which imply a weaker Aſſent, but 
ſtill it muſt be to a Propoſition, the Terms 
of which are underſtood as clearly, al- 
though the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Ideas may not be ſo evident, as in the 
caſe of Knowledge. I ſay, all degrees of 
Aſſent whether founded on Reaſon or Au- 
thority, more or leſs cogent, are internal 
Acts of the Mind which alike terminate 
in Ideas as their proper Object: without 
which there can be really no ſuch thing 
as Knowledge, Faith, or Opinion. We 
may perhaps raiſe a Duſt and Diſpute a- 
bour Tenets purely verbal; but what 1s 
this at bottom more than meer rtrifling ? 
All which will be eaſily admitted with re- 
ſpect to Humane Learning and Science; 
wherein it is an allowed Method to expoſe 
any Doctrine or Tenet by ſtripping them 
of the Words, and examining what Ideas 
are underneath, or whether any. Ideas at 
all? This is often found the ſhorteſt way 
to end Diſputes, which might otherwiſe 
grow and multiply without end, the Litt- 
gants neither underſtanding one another 
nor themſelves. It were needleſs to illus 

Vor, II. R ſtrate 
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VII. is admitted by all thinking Men. My 
wa— endeavour ſhall be only to apply it in the 


preſent Caſe. I ſuppoſe I need not be at 
any pains to prove, that the ſame Rules of 
Reaſon and good Senſe which obtain in all 
other Subjects ought to take place in Re- 
ligion. As for thoſe who conſider Faith 
and Reaſon as two diſtin& Provinces, and 
wou'd have us think good Senſe has no- 
thing to do where it is moſt concerned, I 
am reſolved never to argue with ſuch Men, 
but leave them in quiet poſſeſſion of their 
Prejudices. And now, for the particular 
Application of what I have faid, I ſhall 
not ſingle out any nice diſputed Points of 
School Divinity, or thoſe that relate to the 
Nature and Eſſence of God, which being 
allow'd infinite you might pretend to 
ſcreen them, under the general Notion of 
Difficulties attending the Nature of Infi 


nity. 


IV. Grace is the main Point in the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation, nothing is oftne: 
mentioned or more conſidered throughout 
the New Teſtament; wherein it is repre 
ſented as ſomewhat of a very particula 
kind, diſtin& from any thing revealed to 
the Jews, or known by the light of Na- 
ture. This ſame Grace is ſpoken of # . 

the 
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the Gift of God, as coming by Feſus D1 AL. 


Chriſt, as reigning, as abounding, as ope- 


rating, Men are ſaid to ſpeak through www 


Grace, to believe through Grace. Mention 
is made of the Glory of Grace, the Riches 
of Grace, the Stewards of Grace. Chri- 
ſtians are ſaid to be Heirs of Grace, to 
receive Grace, grow in Grace, be ſtrong 


| in Grace, to ſtand in Grace, and to fal 


from Grace. And laſtly, Grace is ſaid to 
juſtify and to ſave them. Hence Chriſtia- 
nity 18 ſtyled the Covenant or Diſpenſation 
of Grace. And it 1s well known that no 
Point hath created more Controverſy in 
the Church than this Doctrine of Grace; 
What Diſputes about its Nature, Extent; 
and Effects, about univerſal, efficacious, 
ſufficient, preventing, irreſiſtible Grace 
have employ'd the Pens of Proteſtant as 
well as Popiſh Divines, of Janſeniſts and 


Moliniſts, of Lutherans, Calviniſts, and 


Arminians, as I have not the leaſt curio- 
fity to know, ſo I need not ſay. It ſuf- 
ficeth to obſerve, that there have been and 
are ſtill ſubſiſting great Gonteſts upon theſe 
Points. Only one thing I ſhou'd defire to 
be informed of, to wit, what is the clear 
and diſtinct Idea marked by the Word 
Grace? I preſume a Man may know the 
bare meaning of a Term, without going 
into the depth of all thoſe learned Inqui- 
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DAL. ries. This ſurely is an eaſy Matter, pro- 
VII. vided there is an Idea annexed to fic 
— Term. And if there is not, it can be 
neither the ſubje& of a rational Diſpute, 

nor the Object of real Faith. Men may 
indeed impoſe upon themſelves or others, 

and pretend to argue and believe, when at 
bottom there is no Argument or Belief, 
tarthet than meer verbal trifling. Grace 

taken in the vulgar Senſe, either for Beauty, 

or Favour, I can eaſily underftand. But 

when it denotes an active, vital, ruling 
Principle, influencing and operating on 

the Mind of Man, diſtin from every 
natural Power or Motive, I profeſs my 

ſelf altogether unable to underſtand it, or 

frame any diſtin& Idea of it; and there- 

fore I cannot aſſent to any Propoſition con- 
cerning it, nor 1 have any 

Faith about it: and it is a ſelf evident 
Truth, that God obligeth no Man to Im- 
poſſibilities. At the requeſt of a Philoſo- 

hical Friend, I did caſt an Eye on the 
Writings he ſhew'd me of ſome Divines, 

and talked with others on this Subject, but 

after all I had read or heard'cou'd make 
nothing of it, having always found when- 

ever I laid afide the Word Grace, and 
looked into my on Mind, a perfect va- 

cuity or privation of all Ideas. And, as 

I am apt to think Mens Minds and Fa- 

cultics 
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eulties are made much alike, I ſuſpect that DI ar.» 
other Men, if they examined what they VII, 
call Grace with the ſame exactneſs and 
indifference, wou'd agree with me that 

there was nothing in it but an empty 

Name, This is not the only Inſtance, 

where a Word often heard and pronounced 

is believed intelligible, for no other reaſon 

but becauſe it is familiar. Of the ſame 

kind are many other Points reputed ne- 


the preſent caſe impoſeth upon Mankind 
I take to be partly this. Men ſpeak of 
this holy Principle as of ſomething that 
acts, moves, and determines, taking their 
Ideas from corporeal things, from Motion 
and the Force or Momentum of Bodies, 
which being of an obvious and ſenſible 
Nature they ſubſtitute in place of a thing 
ſpiritual and incomprehenſible, which is a 
manifeſt Deluſion. For though the Idea 
of corporeal Force be never ſo clear and 
intelligible, it will nat therefore follow 
that the Idea of Grace, a thing perfectly 
incorporeal, muſt be ſo too. And though 
we may reaſon diſtinctly, perceive, aſſent 
and form Opinions about the one, it will 
by no means follow that we can do ſo of 
the other. Thus it comes to paſs, that a 
clear ſenſible Idea of what is real produ- 
geth, or rather is made a pretence for, an 
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D1 AL. imaginary ſpiritual Faith that terminates 
VII. in no Object; a thing impoſſible ! For 
A. there can be no Aſſent where there are no 
 _ Tdeas: and where there is no Aſſent there 
can be no Faith: And what cannot be, 
that no Man is obliged to. This is as 

clear as any thing in Euclid. 
V. The ſame Method of Reaſoning may 
be applied by any Man of Senſe to con- 
fute all other the moſt eſſential Articles of 
the Chriſtian Faith. You are not there- 
fore to wonder that a Man who proceeds 
on ſuch ſolid Grounds, ſuch clear and evi- 
dent Principles, ſhou'd be deaf to all you 
can ſay from moral Evidence, or probable 
Arguments, which are nothing in the ba- 
lance againſt Demonſtration. EUVP H. 
The more Light and Force there is in this 
Diſcourſe, the more you are to blame for 
not having produced it ſooner. For my 
part, I ſhou'd never have ſaid one Word 
againſt Evidence. But let me ſee whether 
J underſtand you rightly. You ſay, every 
Word in an intelligible Diſcourſe muſt 
ſtand for an Idea; which Ideas as far as 
they are clearly and diſtinctly apprehend- 
ed, ſo far the Diſcourſe hath meaning, 
without which it is uſeleſs and inſignifi- 
cant. ALC. I do. EUPH. For inſtance, 
when I hear the Words Man, Triangle, 
Colour, pronounced ; they muſt excite 
* . | * 
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in my Mind diſtinct Ideas of thoſe things Dr a L. 
whereof they are Signs, otherwiſe I can- VII. 
not be ſaid to underſtand them. ALC. 


Right. EUPH. And this is the only true 
uſe of Language. ALC. That is what I 
afirm. EUPH. But every time the Word 
Man occurs in reading or Converſation, I 
am not conſcious that the particular di- 
ſtint Idea of a Man is excited in my 
Mind. For inſtance, when I read in St. 
Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians theſe Words: 
If a Man thinketh himſelf to be ſomething, 
when he is nothing, he decetveth himſelf. 
Methinks I comprehend the Force and 
Meaning of this Propoſition, although I 
do not frame to my ſelf the particular di- 
ſtint Idea of a Man. ALC. It is very 
true, you do not form in your Mind the 
particular Idea of Peter, James, or John, 
of a fair or a black, a tall or a low, a fat or 
a lean, a ſtraight or a crooked, a wile or 
a fooliſh, a ſleeping or waking Man, but the 
abſtract general Idea of Man, preſcinding 
from, and excluſive of all particular Shape, 
Size, Complexion, Paſſions, Faculties, and 
every individual Circumſtance, To ex- 
plain this Matter more fully, you are to 
underſtand there is in the Humane Mind, 
a Faculty of contemplating the general 
Nature of things, ſeparate from all thoſe 
Particularities which diſtinguiſh the Indi- 
viduals one from another. For Example, 
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DAI. in Peter, James, and John, you may ob- 


VII. 


ſerve in Nn a certain Collection of Sta- 


ure, Figure, Colour, and other peculiar 


Properties by which chey are known aſun- 
der, diſtinguiſhed from all other Men, 
and, if I may ſo fay, individuated. Now 
leaving out of the Idea of a Man, that 
which is peculiar to the Individual, and 
retaining only that which is common to all 
Men, you form an abſtra& univerſal Idea 
of Man or Humane Nature, which in- 
cludes no particular Stature, Shape, Co- 
lour, or other quality whether of Mind or 
Body. After the ſame manner you may 
obſerve particular Triangles to differ one 
from another, as their Sides are equal or 


unequal, and their Angles greater or leſſer; 


whence they are denominated æquilateral, 
æquicrural, or ſcalenum, obtuſangular, acu- 
tangular, or reQangular. But the Mind 
excluding out of its Idea all theſe peculiar 
Properties and Diſtinctions frameth the 
general abſtract Idea of a Triangle; which 
is neither æquilateral, æquicrural, nor ſca- 
lenum, neither obtuſangular, acutangular, 
nor rectangular, but all and none o theſe 
at oncek. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
general abſtract Idea of Colour, which is 
ſomething diſtin from and excluſive of 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, and every 
other particular Colour, including only 


* See Locke on Humane Underſtanding, b. 4. c. 7, 
that 
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that general Efſence in which they all D1ar. 
agree. And what has been faid of theſe VII. 
three general Names, and the abſtract ge. 
neral Ideas they ſtand for may be applied 
to all others. For you muſt know, that 
particular Things or Ideas being infinite, 
if each were marked or ſignified by a di- 
ſtinct proper Name, Words muſt have 
been innumerable, and Language an end- 
{eſs impoſſible thing. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that appellative or general Names 
ſtand, immediately and properly, not for 
particular but for abſtract general Ideas, 
which they never fail to excite in the 
mind, as oft as they are uſed to any ſig- 
nificant Purpoſe. And without this, there 
cou'd be no Communication or Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge, no ſuch thing as 
WU univerſal Science or Theorems of any 
| kind. Now for underſtanding any Propo- 
. fition or Diſcourſe, it is ſufficient that 
5 diſtinct Ideas are thereby raiſed in your 
1 mind, correſpondent to thoſe in the 
Speaker's, whether the Ideas fo raiſed are 
particular or only abſtract and general 


: Ideas. Foraſmuch, nevertheleſs, as theſe 
e are nor ſo obvious and familiar to vulgar 
$ minds, it happens that ſome Men may 
f think they have no Idea at all, when th 

y have not a particular Idea ; but the truth 
y | | | 18, 


It 
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DIA. is, you had the abſtract general Idea of 


Man, in the inſtance aſſigned, wherein 


you thought you had none. After the 


ſame manner, when it is ſaid, that the 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones; or, that Colour is the 
Object of Sight, it is evident the Words 
do not ſtand for this or that Triangle or 
Colour, but for abſtract general Ideas, ex- 
cluding every thing peculiar to the Indi- 
viduals, and including only the univerſal 
Nature common to the whole kind of 
Triangles or of Colours. 


VI. EUP H. Tell me, Alciphron, are 
thoſe abſtract general Ideas clear and 
diſtinct? ALC. They are above all others 
clear and diſtinct, being the only proper 
Object of Science, which is a Ec. 
converſant about Univerſals. EUPH. And 
do you not think it very poſſible for any 
Man to know, whether he has this or 
that clear and diſtin& Idea or no? ALC. 
Doubtleſs. To know this he needs only 
examine his own Thoughts and look into 
his own mind. EUPZH. But upon look- 
ing into my own mind, I do not find that 
I have or can have theſe general abſtract 
Ideas of a Man or a Triangle abovemen- 
tioned, or of Colour preſcinded from all 

Par- 
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particular Colours *. Though I ſhut mine Dx ar. 
Eyes, and uſe mine utmoſt Efforts, and VII. 
reflect on all that paſſeth in my own —v— 


mind, I find it utterly impoſſible to form 
ſuch Ideas. AL C. To reflect with due At- 
tention and turn the mind inward upon 
it ſelf, is a difficult Task and not every 
one's Talent. EUPH. Not to inſiſt on 
what you allowed, that every one might 
eaſily know for himſelf whether he has 
this or that Idea or no: I am tempted to 
think no body elſe can form thoſe Ideas any 
more than I can. Pray, Alciphron, which 
are thoſe things you wou'd call abſo- 
lutely impoſſible ? ALC. Such as include 
a Contradiction. EUP H. Can you frame 
an Idea of what includes a Contradiction? 
ALC. I cannot. EU PH. Conſequently 
whatever is abſolutely impoſſible you 
cannot form an Idea of. AL C. This I 
grant. EUP H. But can a Colour or 
Triangle, ſuch as you deſcribe their 
abſtract general Ideas, really exiſt? 
ALC. It is abſolutely impoffible ſuch 
things ſhou'd exiſt in Nature. EUP BA, 
Shou'd it not follow then that they can- 
nor exiſt in your mind, or in other words 
that you cannot conceive or frame an Idea 


* See the Introduction to a Treatiſe concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Humane Knowledge Printed in the year MDCCX. 
where the abſurdity of ab ſtratt Ideas is fully conſidered. 
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DIAI. of them? AL C. You ſeem, Eupbranor, 
IV. not to diſtinguiſh between pure Intellect 
N and Imagination. Abſtract general Ideas I 
take to be the Object of pure Intellect, 
which may conceive them although they 
cannot perhaps be imagined. EUPH. I 
do not perceive that I can by any Faculty, 
whether of Intelle& or Imagination, 
' conceive or frame an Idea of that which 
is impoſſible and includes a Contradiction. 
And I am very much at a loſs to account 
for your admitting that in common In- 
ſtances, which you wou'd make an Ar- 
gument againſt Divine Faith and Myſte- 

TIES. 


VII. ALC. There muft be ſome miſ- 
take in this. How is it poſſible there 
ſhou'd be general Knowledge without ge- 
neral Propoſitions, or theſe without gene- 
ral Names, which cannot be without ge- 
neral Ideas by ſtanding for which they be- 
come general? EUP H, But may not 
words become general, by being made to 
ſtand ;; indiſcriminately for all particular 
Ideas, which from a mutual Reſemblance 
belong to the ſame kind, without the 
Intervention of any abſtract general Idea? 
ALC. Is there then no ſuch thing as a 
general Idea? EUPH. May we not admit 
general Ideas, though we ſhou'd not ad- 
? OD ; 755 mit 
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mit them to be made by abſtraction, or DIAL. 
though we ſhou'd not allow of general VII. 
abſtract Ideas? To me it ſeems, a particu= wy 
lar Idea may become general by being 
uſed to ſtand for or repreſent other Ideas; 
and that, general Knowledge is converſant 
about Signs or general Ideas made ſuch 
by their ſignification; and which are con- 
ſidered rather in their relative Capacity, 
and as ſubſtituted for others, than in their 
own Nature, or for their own fake. A 
Black Line, for inſtance, an Inch long; 
though in it ſelf particular, may yet be- 
come Univerſal, being uſed as a Sign to 
ſtand for any Line whatſoever, A LC. It 
is your Opinion then, that words become 
general by repreſenting an indefinite Num- 
ber of particular Ideas. EUPAH. It ſeems 
ſo to me. ALC. Whenever therefore I 
hear a general Name, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
to excite ſome one or other particular Idea 
of that Species in my mind. EUPH. I 
cannot fay ſo neither, Pray, Alciphron, 
doth it ſeem to you neceſſary, that as 
often as the word Man occurs in Reading 
or Diſcourſe, you muſt form in your Mind 
the Idea of a particular Man? ALC. I own, 
it doth not: and not finding particular 
Ideas always ſuggeſted by the Words, I 
was led to think I had abſtract general 
Ideas ſuggeſted by them. And this is the 
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DIA. Opinion of all Thinking Men who are 


agreed, the only uſe of Words is to ſug- 


wy veſt Ideas. And indeed what other uſe can 


we aflign them ? 


VIII. EUPH. Be the uſe of Words or 
Names what it will, I can never think it 
is to do things impoſſible, Let us then 
inquire what it is? and ſee if we can make 
Senſe of our daily Practice. Words it is 
agreed are Signs: it may not therefore be 
amiſs to examine the uſe of other 
Signs in order to know that of Words. 
Counters, for inſtance, at a Card-Table 
are uſed, not for their own fake, but only 
as Signs ſubſtituted for Money as Words 
are for Ideas. Say now, Alciphron, is it 
neceſſary every time theſe Counters are 
uſed throughout the whole progreſs of a 
Game, to frame an Idea of the diſtinct 
Sum or Value that each repreſents ? 
ALC. By no means: it is ſufficient the 
Players at firſt agree on their reſpective 
Values, and at laſt ſubſtitute thoſe Va- 
lues in their ſtead. EUPH. And in 
caſting upa Sum, where the Figures ſtand 
for Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, do you 
think it neceſſary, throughout the whole 
Progreſs of the Operation, in each Step 
to form Ideas of Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence? ALC. I do not, it will ſuffice if 


in 
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in the Concluſion thoſe Figures direct our Dx AL. 
Actions with reſpect to Things. EUPH VII. 
From hence it ſeems to fellow, that 
Words may not be inſignificant, although 
they ſhou'd not, every time they are uſed, 
excite the Ideas they ſignify in our Minds, 
it being ſufficient, that we have it in our 
power to ſubſtitute Things or Ideas for 
their Signs when there is occaſion. It 
ſeems alſo to follow, that there may be 
another uſe of Words, beſides that of 
marking and ſuggeſting diſtin& Ideas, to 
wit, the influencing our Conduct and 
Actions; which may be done either by form- 
ing Rules for us to act by, or by raiſing 
certain Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, and Emo- 
tions in our Minds. A Diſcourſe, there- 
fore, that directs how to act or excites to 
the doing or forbearance of an Action 
may, it ſeems, be uſeful and ſignificant, 
although the Words whereof it is com- 
poſed ſhou'd not bring each a diſtinct 
Idea into our Minds. ALC. It ſeems fo. 
EU PH. Pray tell me, Alciphron, is not 
an Idea altogether inactive? ALC. It is 
EUPH. An Agent therefore, an active 
Mind, or Spirit cannot be an Idea or like 
an Idea. Whence it ſhou'd ſeem to follow; 
that thoſe Words which denote an active 
Principle, Soul, or Spirit do not, in a 
ſtrict and proper Senſe, ſtand for _ - 
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DTA. And yet they are not inſignificant neither: 


fince I underſtand what is fignified by 


◻◻◻ the term J, or my ſelf, or know what it 


means although it be no Idea, nor like an 
Idea, but that which thinks and wills 
and apprehends Ideas and operates about 
them. ALC. What wou'd you infer 
from this? EUPH. What hath been 
inferred already, that Words may be ſigni- 
ficant although they do not ſtand for 
Ideas ®, The contrary whereof having 
been preſumed ſeems to have produced 
the Doctrine of abſtract Ideas. ALC. 
Will you nor allow then that the Mind 
can abſtrat? EUPH. I do not deny it 
may abſtract in a certain ſenſe, inaſmuch 
as thoſe things that can really exiſt, or 
be really perceived aſunder, may be con- 
ceived aſunder, or abſtracted one from the 
other; for inſtance a Man's Head from 
his Body, Colour from Motion, Figure 
from Weight. But it will not thence 
follow, that the Mind can frame abſtract 
general Ideas, which appear to be impoſ- 
ſible. ALC. And yet it is a current 
Opinion, that every ſubſtantive Name 
marks out and exhibits to the Mind one 
diſtin&t Idea ſeparate from all others. 
EUPH. Pray, Alciphron, is not the Word 


* See the Principles of Humane Knowledge; Set, 135. 
and the Introduction. Sect, 0. as 
Number 
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Number ſuch a ſubſtantive Name? A LC. Drar: 
It is. EUP H. Do but try now whether VII. 
you can frame an Idea of Number in ab 
| ſtrat excluſive of all Signs, Words and 
Things number'd. I profeſs, for my own 

part I cannot. AL C. Can it be ſo hard 

a matter to form a ſimple Idea of Num- 

ber, the Object of a moſt evident demon- 
ſtrable Science? Hold, let me ſee, it I 

can't abſtra& the Idea of Number, from 

the numeral Names and Characters, and 

all particular numerable things. Upon 

| which Alciphron pauſed a while and / — 

ſaid ; to confeſs the Truth I do not find 

that I can, EUPH. But though, it 
ſeems, neither you nor I can form diſtinct 
ſimple Ideas of Number, we can never- 
theleſs make a very proper and ſignificant 

uſe of numeral Names. They dire& us in 

the diſpoſition and management of our 
Affairs, and are of ſuch neceſſary uſe, 

that we ſhou'd not know how to do with- 

out them. And yet, if other Mens Fa- 
culties may be judged of by mine, to at- 

tain a preciſe ſimple abſtract Idea of Num- 

ber, is as difficult as to comprehend any 
Myſtery in Religion. E | 


IX. But to come to your own Inſtance, 
letus examine what Idea we can frame of 
Force abſtracted from Body, Motion, and 

V 0 L. II. L outward 
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DIA. outward ſenſible Effects. For my ſelf, I 

VII. do not find that I have or can have any 

woy— ſuch Idea. ALC. Surely every one knows 

what is meant by Force. EUPH. And 

et I queſtion whether every one can 

form a diſtin& Idea of Force. Let me in- 

treat you, Alciphron, be not amuſed by 

Terms, lay aſide the word Force, and ex- 

clude every other thing from your 

Thoughts, and then ſee what preciſe Idea 

you have of Force. ALC. Force is that 

in Bodies which produceth Motion and 

other ſenſible Effects. EUVP H. It is then 

ſomething diſtinct from thoſe Effects. 

ALC. It is. EUVP H. Be pleaſed now 

to exclude the conſideration of its Sub- 

ject and Effects, and contemplate Force 

it ſelf in its own preciſe Idea, ALC. I 

profeſs I find it no ſuch eaſy matter. 

EUPH. Take your own Advice, and 

ſhut your eyes to aſſiſt your Meditation. 

Upon this Alciphron having cloſed his eyes, 

and muſed a few Minutes, declared he 

cou'd make nothing of it, And that, re- 

plied Euphranor, which it ſeems neither 

you nor I can frame an Idea of, by your 

own Remark of Mens Minds 'and Facul- 

ties being made much alike, we may ſup- 5 
poſe others have no more an Idea of than 

we. AEC. We may. EL PH. But, not- I 


wichſtanding all this, it is certain there are 
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many Speculations, Reaſonings, and Diſ- DT AT. 
putes, refined Subtilties and nice Diſtinc- VII. 
| tions about this ſame Force. And to ej: 

plain its Nature, and diſtinguiſh the ſeve- 
ral notions or kinds of it, the Terms Gra- 
uity, Reaction, vis inertia, vis inſita, vis 
impreſſa, vis mortua, vis viva, impetus, 
momentum, ſolicitatio, conatus, and divers 
other ſuch like Expreſſions have been uſed 
by learned Men: and no ſmall Controver- 
4 hes have ariſen about the Notions or Defini- 

tions of theſe terms. It has puzzled Men 
" WW to know whether Force is {ſpiritual or cor- 
poreal, whether it remains after Action, 
how it is transferred from one Body to 
another. Strange Paradoxes have been 
framed about its Nature, Properties, and 
Proportions : For inſtance, that contrary 
1 Forces may at once ſubſiſt in the fame 
" i quieſcent Body: That the Force of Per- 
cuſſion in a ſmall particle is Infinite: For 
* which and other Curioſities of the ſame 

ſort, you may conſult Borellus de vi per- 
© aſſianis, the Lezioni Academiche of Tori- 
celli, the Exercitations of Hermanus, and 
| other Writers. Ir is well known to the 
learned World, what a Controverſy hath 
P” Þ been carried on between Mathematiciansg 
particularly Monſieur Leibnita and Mon- 
eur Papin in the Leipfic Acta Eruditorunt 
about the Proportion of Forces, whether 
ny L $ they 
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DAL. they be each to other in a Proportion com- 
VII. pounded of the ſimple Proportions of the 
wWa—SBodies' and the Celerities, or in one com- 
| unded of the ſimple Proportion of the 
Bodies and the duplicate Proportion of the 
Celerities? A Point, it ſeems, not yet 
reed: as indeed the reality of the thing 
it ſelf is made a Queſtion. Leibnitæ di- 
ſtinguiſheth between the niſus elementaris 
and the impetus, which is formed by a 
repetition of the niſus elementaris, and 
ſeems to think they do not exiſt in Na- 
ture, but are made only by an abſtraction 
of the Mind. The ſame Author treating 
of original, active Force, to illuſtrate 
his Subject hath recourſe to the ſubſtancial 
Forms and Entelecheia of Ariſtotle. And 
the ingenious Toricelli faith of Force and 
Impetus, that they are ſubtile Abſtracts 
and ſpiritual Quinteſſences; and concern- 
ing the momentum and the velocity of 
heavy Bodies falling, he ſaich they are 
un certo che, and un non ſo che, that is in 
plain Engliſb he knows not what to make 
of chem. Upon the whole therefore, may 
we not pronounce, that excluding Body, 
Time, Space, Motion and all its ſenſible 
Meaſures and Effects, we ſhall find it as 
difficult to form an Idea of Force as of 
Grace? ALC. I do not know what to 
think of it. 
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X. EUPH. And yet, I preſume, you DTA. 
allow there are very evident Propoſiti- VII. 
ons or Theorems relating to Force, which E 


contain uſeful Truths: for inſtance, that 
a Body with conjunct Forces deſcribes the 
Diagonal of a Parallelogram, in the ſame 
time that it wou'd the Sides with ſepa- 
rate, Is not this a Principle of very ex- 
tenſive uſe ? Doth not the Doctrine of the 


| Compoſition and Reſolution of Forces de- 


nd upon it, and, in conſequence thereof, 
numberleſs Rules and Theorems directing 
Men how to act, and explaining Phæno- 
mena throughout the Mechanics and ma- 
thematical Philoſophy? And if, by con- 
ſidering this Doctrine of Force, Men 
arrive at the Knowledge of many Inven- 


tions in Mechanics, and are taught to 


frame Engines, by means of which things 
difficult and otherwiſe impoſſible may be 
performed, and if the ſame Doctrine 
which is ſo beneficial here below, ſerveth 
alſo as a Key to diſcover the Nature of the 
Celeſtial Motions, ſhall we deny that it is 
of uſe, either in Practice or Speculation 
becauſe we have no. diſtint Idea of 
Force? Or that which we admit with 
regard to Force, upon what pretence can 
we deny concerning Grace? If there are 


Queries, Diſputes, Perplexities, diverſity of 


Notions and Opinions about the one, fo 
L 3 there 
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Dr AL. there are about the other alſo: if we can 

VII. form no preciſe diſtin& Idea of the one, 

was ſo neither can we of the other. Ought we 

not therefore by a parity of Reaſon ts 

conclude, there may be divers true and 

uſeful Propoſitions concerning the one as 

well as the other? And that Grace may 

be an Object of our Faith, and influence 

our Life and Actions, as a Principle de- 

ſtructive of evil habits and productive of 

good ones, although we cannot attain a 

diſtin& Idea of it, ſeparate or abſtracted 

from God the Author, from Man the 

Subje, and from Virtue and Piety its 
Effects? 


XI. Shall we not admit the fame Me- 
thod of arguing, the fame Rules of Logic, 
Reaſon, and good Senſe to obtain in 
things Spiritual, and things Corporeal, in 
Faith and Science, and ſhall we not uſe 
the ſame Candour, and make the ſame 
Allowances, in examining the Revelations 
of God and the Inventions of Men? For 
ought I ſee, that Philoſopher cannot be 
free from Bias and Prejudice, or be ſaid 
to weigh things in an equal Balance who 
ſhall maintain the Doctrine of Force and 
reject that of Grace, who ſhall admit the 
abſtract Idea of a Triangle, and at the 
lame time ridicule the Holy Trinity. But, 


however 
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however partial or prejudiced other Mi-D1 ar. 
nute Philoſophers might be, you have laid VII. 
it down for a Maxim, that the ſame Lo- 


gic which obtains in other matters muſt be 
admitted in Religion. LTS. I think, 
Alciphron, it wou'd be more prudent to 
abide by the, way of Wit and Humour, 
than thus to try Religion by the dry Teſt 
of Reaſon and Logic. ALC. Fear not: 
by all the Rules of right Reaſon, it is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible that any Myſtery, and 
leaſt of all the Trinity ſhou'd really be 
the Object of Man's Faith. EUPH. I 
do not wonder you thought ſo, as long as 
you maintained that no Man cou'd aſſent 
to a Propoſition, without perceiving or 
framing in his Mind diſtin& Ideas marked 
by the Terms of it. But although Terms 
are Signs, yet having granted that thoſe 
Signs may be ſignificant, though they 
ſhou'd not ſuggeſt Ideas repreſented by 
them, provided they ſerve to regulate and 
influence our Wills, Paſſions, or Conduct, 
you have conſequently granted, that the 
Mind of Man may aſſent to Propoſitions 
containing ſuch Terms, when it is ſo di- 
rected or affected by them, notwithſtand- 
ing it ſhou'd, not perceive diſtinct Ideas 
marked by thoſe Terms. Whence it ſeems 
to follow, that a Man may believe the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, if he finds it 

L 4 revealed 
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D1 AL. revealed in Holy Scripture, That the Fa- 


ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt are 


was God, and that there is but one God? Al- 


though he doth not frame in his Mind, 
any abſtract or diſtinct Ideas of Trinity, 
Subſtance, or Perſonality, provided, that 
this Doctrine of a Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier makes proper Impreſſions on his 
Mind, producing therein, Love, Hope, 
Gratitude, and Obedience, and thereby be- 


comes a lively operative Principle in- 


fluencing his Life and Actions, agreeably 
to that Notion of ſaving Faith which is 
required in a Chriſtian, This I ſay, whe- 
ther right or wrong, ſeems to follow 
from your own Principles and Conceſſions. 
But for further ſatisfaction, it may not be 
amiſs to = wk whether there be any 
thing parallel to this Chriſtian Faith in 
the Minute Philoſophy. Syppoſe, a fine 
Gentleman or Lady of Faſhion, who are 
too much 'employ'd to think for them- 
ſelves, and are only Free-thinkers ar ſe- 
cond hand, have the advantage of being 
berimes initiated in the Principles of 
your Sect, by converſing with Men of 
Depth and Genius, who have often de- 
clared it to be their Opinion, the 
World is governed either by Fate or by 
Chance, it matters not which; will you 
deny it poſſible for ſuch Perſons to yield 
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their Aſſent to either of theſe Propoſitions? DT AL. 
ALC. I will not. EUP H. And may not VII. 
ſuch their Aſſent be properly called Faith? ? 
ALC. It may. EUPH. And yet it is 
poſſible, thoſe Diſciples of the Minute Phi- 

loſophy may not dive ſo deep, as to be 

able to frame any abſtract, or preciſe, or 

any determinate Idea whatſoever, cither 

of Fate or of Chance. AL C. This too 

I grant. EUVP H. So that according to 

you, this ſame Gentleman or Lady may 

be ſaid to believe or have Faith where 

they have not Ideas. ALC. They may. 

EU PH. And may not this Faith or Per- 

ſuaſion produce real Effects, and ſhew it 

ſelf in the Conduct and Tenor of their 

Lives, freeing them from the Fears of Su- 

rſticion, and giving them a true Re- 

liſh of the World, with a noble Indo- 

lence or Indifference about what comes af- 

ter. A LC. It may. EU H. And may 

not Chriſtians, with/equal Reaſon, be al- 

lowed to believe the Divinity of our Sa- 
viour, or that in him God and Man make 

one Perſon, and be verily perſuaded there- 

of, ſo far as for ſuck Faith or Belief to 
become a real Principle of Life and Con- 

duct, inaſmuch as by Virtue of ſuch Per- 

ſuaſion they ſubmit to his Government, 

believe his Doctrine, and practiſe his Pre- 

cepts, although they frame no 9 
11 b : L Ca 
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Dr 4x. Idea of the Union between the Divine and 

VII. Humane Nature; nor may be able to clear 

up the Notion of Perſon to the Content- 

ment of a Minute Philoſopher. To me 

it ſeems evident, that if none but thoſe 

who had nicely examined, and cou'd them- 

ſelves explain, the Principle of Individua- 

tion in Man, or untie the Knots and an- 

ſwer the Objections, which may be raiſed 

even about Humane Perſonal Identity, 
wou'd require of us to explain the Divine 

Myſteries, we ſhou'd not be often called 

upon for a clear and diſtin& Idea of Per- 

bn in relation to the Trinity, nor wou'd 

the Difficulties on that Head be often ob- 

jected to our Faith. ALC. Methinks, 

there is no ſuch Myſtery in Perſonal Iden- 

tity. EUPH. Pray in what do you take 

it to conſiſt? ALC. In Conſciouſneſs. 

EU P H. Whatever is poſſible may be ſup- 

poſed. ALC. It may. EUP H. We 

will ſuppoſe now (which is poflible in 

the nature of Things, and reported to be 

fact) that a Perſon, through ſome violent 

x Accident or Diſtemper, ſhou'd fall into 

ſuch a total Oblivion, as to loſe all Con- 

ſciouſneſs of his paſt. Life, and former 

Ideas. I ask, is he not ſtill the ſame Per- 

ſon? ALC. He is the ſame Man, but not 

the ſame Perſon. Indeed you ought not 

to ſuppoſe chat a Perſon loſeth its 1 — 

On- 
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Conſciouſneſs; for this is impoſſible, P A 1. 

though a Man perhaps may; but then he VII. 

becomes another Perſon. In the ſame Per 

ſon, it muſt be owned, ſome old Ideas 

may be loft, and ſome new ones got; but 

a total Change is inconſiſtent with Iden- 

tity of Perſon. EVP H. Let us then ſup- 

poſe that a Perſon hath Ideas, and is con- 

ſcious during a certain ſpace of Time, 

which we will divide into three equal 
Parts, whereof the later Terms are marked 

by the Letters A, B, C. In the firſt part 

of Time, the Perſon gets a certain Num- 

ber of Ideas, which are retained in A: 

during the ſecond Part of Time, he retains 

one half of his old Ideas, and loſeth the 

other half, in place of which he acquires 

as many new ones: So that in B his Ideas 

are half old and half new. And in the 

third Part, we ſuppoſe him to loſe the 

Remainder of the Ideas acquired in the 

Firſt, and to get new ones in their ſtead, 1 

which are retained in C, together with 

thoſe acquired in the ſecond Part of Time. 

Is this a poſſible fair Suppoſition? ALC. 

It is. EUPH. Upon-theſe Premiſes I am 

tempted to think, one may demonſtrate, 

that Perſonal Identity doth not conſiſt in 

Conſciouſneſs, ALC. As how? EUPEH. 

You ſhall judge ; but thus it ſeems to me. 

The Perſons in A and B are the ſame, be- 

| ing 
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D1AL. ing conſcious of common Ideas by ſuppo- 


fition. The Perſon in B is (for the fame 


wa— Reaſon) one and the fame with the Per- 


ſon in C. Therefore the Perſon in A, is 
the ſame with the Perſon in C, by that 
undoubted Axiom, Qum conveniunt uni ter- 
#10 conventunt inter ſe, But the Perſon in 
C hath no Idea in common with the Per- 
fon in A. Therefore Perſonal Identity 
doth not conſiſt in Conſciouſneſs. What 
do you think, Alciphron, is not this a plain 
Inference? A LC. I tell you what I think: 
You will never aſſiſt my Faith, by puzzling 
my Knowledge. OL TS 


XII. There is, if I miſtake not, a prac- 
tical Faith, or Aſſent, which ſheweth it 
ſelf in the Will and Actions of a Man, al- 
though his Underſtanding may not be fur- 
niſhed with thoſe abſtra&, preciſe, diſtinct 
Ideas, which, whatever a Philoſopher may 
8 are acknowledged to be above 
the Talents of common Men; among 
whom, nevertheleſs, may be found, even 
according to your own Conceſſion, many 
Inſtances of ſuch practical Faith, in other 
matters which do not concern Religion. 
What ſhou'd hinder therefore, but that 
Doctrines relating to Heavenly Myſteries, 
might be taught in this ſaving Senſe to 
vulgar Minds, which you may well think 
i INCA*. 


PHILOSOPHER, thy Þ 
incapable of all Teaching and Faith in Drar. 


the Senſe you ſuppoſe. Which miſtaken VII. 
Senſe, ſaid Crito, has given occaſion to 
much profane and miſapplied Raillery. | 
But all this may very juſtly be retorted 
on the Minute Philoſophers themſelves, 
who confound Scholaſticiſm with Chriſtia- 
nity, and impute to other Men thoſe 
Perplexities, Chimæras, and inconſiſtent 
Ideas, which are often the Workmanſhip 
of their own- Brains, and proceed from 
their own wrong wa of Thinking. Who 
doth not ſee that ſuch an ideal abſtracted 
Faith is never thought of by the Bulk of 
Chriſtians, Husbandmen, for inſtance, Ar- 
tiſans or Servants ? Or what Footſteps are 
there in the Holy Scripture to make us 
think, that the wiredrawing of abſtract 
Ideas was a Task injoined either Jews or 
Chriſtians ? Is there any thing in the Law 
or the Prophets, the Evangeliſts or Apoſtles 
that looks like it? Every one whole Un- 
derſtanding 1s not peryerted by Science 
falſly ſo called, may ſee, the ſaving Faith 
of Chriſtians is quite gf another kind, a vi- 
tal operative Principle, productive of Cha- 
rity and Obedience. ALC. What are 
we to think then of the Diſputes and De- 
ciſions of the famous Council of Nice, 
and ſo many ſubſequent Councils? What 


was the Intention of thoſe venerable Fa- 
thers 
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DAT. thers the Homooufians and the Homoiou- 
VII. fans? Why did they difturb themſelves 
and the World with hard Words, and ſub- 


tile Controverſies? CRI, Whatever their 
Intention was, it cou'd not be to beget 
nice abſtracted Ideas of Myſteries in the 
Minds of common Chriſtians, this being 
evidently impoffible: Nor doth it appear 
that the Bulk of Chriſtian Men did in 
thoſe Days think it any Part of their Du- 
ty, to lay aſide the Words, ſhut their 
Eyes, and frame thoſe abſtract Ideas ; any 
more than Men now do of Force, Time, 
Number, or ſeveral other things, about 
which they nevertheleſs believe, know, 
argue and diſpute; To me it ſeems, that, 
whatever was the Source of theſe Contro- 
ver ſies, and howſoever they were managed, 
wherein Humane Infirmity muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have had its Share, the main 
End was not, on either ſide, to convey 
preciſe poſitive Ideas to the Minds of Men, 
by the uſe of thoſe conteſted Terms, but 
rather a negative Senſe, tending to exclude 
Polytheiſm on the one hand, and Sabellia- 
niſm on the other“. ALC. But what ſhall 
we ſay of ſo many learned and ingenious 
Divines, who from time to time have 
obliged the World with new Explications 
of Myſteries, who, having themſelves pro- 

feſſedly 


*Sozomen. I. 2. c. 5. 
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feſſedly laboured to acquire accurate Ideas, D 1 AL: 
wou' d recommend their Diſcoveries and VII. 
Speculations to others for Articles of Faith! 
CRI. To all ſuch Innovators in Religion 
I wou'd ſay with Jerome, Why after 
« ſo many Centuries do you pretend to 
* teach us what was untaught before ? 
«* Why explain what neither Peter nor 
* Paul thought neceſſary to be ex- 
« plained? F” And it muſt be owned, 
that the Explication of Myſteries in Divi- 
nity, allowing the Attempt as fruitleſs as 
the Purſuit of the Philoſopher's Stone in 
Chymiſtry, or the Perpetual Motion in 
Mechanics, is no more than they, charge- 
able on the Profeſſion it ſelf, but only on 
the wrongheaded Profeſſors of it. 


XIII. It ſeems, that what hath been 
now ſaid, may be applied to other My- 
ſteries of our Religion. Original Sin, for 
Inſtance, a Man may find it impoſſible to 
form an Idea of in abſtract, or of the 
manner of its Tranſmiſſion, and yet the 
Belief thereof may produce in his Mind 
a ſalutary Senſe of his '"own Unworthineſs, 
and the Goodneſs of his Redeemer : from 
whence may follow good Habits, and from 
them good Actions, the genuine Effects 


+ Hieronym, ad Pammachium & Oceanum de errori- 
bus Origenis, - 
of 


VII. Light, is a thing neither r 
was incomprehenſible, as ſome 


THERE MINUVr ? 
Dral. of Faith, which conſidered in its true 


gnant nor 
en wou'd 
perſuade us, but ſuited even to vulgar Ca- 
pacities, placed in the Will and Affections 
rather than in the Underſtanding, and pro- 
ducing holy Lives, rather than ſubtle The- 
ories. Faith, I ſay, is not an indolent 
Perception but an operative Perſuaſion of 
Mind, which ever worketh ſome ſuitable 
Action, Diſpoſition, or Emotion in thoſe 
who have it; as it were eaſy to prove 
and illuſtrate by innumerable Inſtances, 
taken from Humane Affairs. And, indeed, 
while the Chriſtian Religion is conſidered 
as an Inſtitution fitted to ordinary Minds, 
rather than to the nicer Talents, whether 
improved or puzzled, of ſpeculative Men; 
and our Notions about Faith are accor- 
dingly taken from the Commerce of the 
World, and Practice of Mankind, rather 
than from the peculiar Syſtems of Refin- 
ers; it will, I think, be no difficult Mat- 
ter to conceive and juſtify the Meaning 
and Uſe of our Belief of Myſteries, againſt 
the moſt confident Aſſertions and Objec- 
tions of the Minute Philoſophers, who are 
eaſily to be caught in thoſe very Snares, 
which they have ſpun and ſpread for others. 
And that Humour of Controverſy, the Mo- 
ther and Nurſe of Herefies, wou'd . 
5 leſs 
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Is very much abate, if it was conſidered D1 AL: 
that things are to be rated, not by the Co- VII. | 
lour, _ or Stamp, ſo truly as by ww— | 

the Weight. If the Moment of Opinions | 

had been by ſome litigious Divines made' | 
the Meaſure of their Zeal, it might have | Il 
ſpared much Trouble both to themſelves | 
and others. Certainly one that takes his 
Notions of Faith; Opinion, and Aſſent 
from Common Senſe, and Common Uſe, 
and has maturely weighed the Nature of 
Signs and Language, will not be fo apt to 
controvert the Wording of a Myſtery, or 
to break the Peace of the Church, for the 
fake of retaining or rejecting a Term. 


XIV. ALC. It ſeems, Euphranor and 
you wou'd perſuade me into an Opinion, 
that there is nothing ſo ſingularly abſurd 
as we ate apt to think, in the Belief of 
Myſteries; and that a Man need nor re- 
nounce his Reaſon to maintain his Reli- 
gion. But if this were true, how comes 
it to paſs, that, in proportion as Men 
abound in Knowledge, they dwindle in 
Faith? EUPH. O Alciphron, I have 
learned from you, that there is nothing 
like going to the Bottom of things, and 
analyſing them into their firſt Principles. 
[ ſhall therefore make an Eſſay of this Me- 
thod, for clearing up the Nature of Faith: 
: Vol. II. M with 
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DAI. with what Succeſs, I ſhall leave you to 
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VII. determine; for I dare not pronounce my 
was ſelf on my own Judgment, whether it be 


— 2 or wrong: But thus it ſeems to me. 
e Objections made to Faith are by no 


means an Effect of Knowledge, but pro- 


ceed rather from an Ignorance of what 
Knowledge is; which Ignorance may poſ- 
fibly be found even in thoſe who paſs for 
Maſters of this or that particular Branch 
of Knowledge. Science and Faith agree in 
this, that they both imply an Aſſent of the 
Mind: And, as the Nature of the Firſt is 
moſt clear and evident, ir ſhou'd be firſt 
conſidered in order to caſt a Light on the 
other, . To trace things from their Origi- 
nal, it ſeems that the Humane Mind, na- 
turally furniſhed with the Ideas of thingy 
particular and concrete, and being defign'd, 
not for the bare Intuition of Ideas, but 
for Action or Operation about them, and 
purſuing her own Happineſs therein, ſtands 
in need of certain general Rules or Theo- 
rems to direct her Operations in this purſuit; 
the ſupplying which Want is the true, origi- 
nal, reaſonable End of ſtudying the Arts 
and Sciences. Now theſe Rules being gene- 
ral, it follows, that they are not to be ob- 
tained by the meer Conſideration of the 
original Ideas, or particular Things, but 
by the means of Marks gr Signs, which, 
vl | being 
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being ſo far forth univerſal, become the im- Dr a x. 
TE Inſtruments and Materials of Sci- VII. 
ence. It is not therefore by meer Con- wy 
templation of particular Things, and much | 
leſs of their abſtract general Ideas, that the | 
Mind makes her Progreſs, but by an ap- 
= Choice and skilful Management of 

ns: For Inſtance, Force and Number, 
when: in concrete with their Adjuncts, Sub- 
and Signs, are what every one knows; 
and confidcred in abſtract, ſo as making 
preciſe Ideas of themſelves, they are what no 
Body can comprehend. That their abſtract 
Nature, therefore, is not the Foundation of 
Science, is plain: And that barely conſider- 
ing their Ideas in concrete, is not the Method 
to advance in the reſpective Sciences, is 
what every one that reflects may ſee; no- 
ching being more evident, than chat one 
who can neither write nor read, in com- 
mon Uſe underſtands the meaning of Nu- 
meral Words, as well as the beſt Philoſo- 
pher or Mathematician. 


XV. But here lies the Difference: the 
one, who under ſtands the Notation of Num- 
bers, by means thereof is able to expreſs 
briefly and diſtinctly all the Variety 
and Degrees of Number, and to perform 
with eaſe and diſpatch ſeveral arithmeti- 
«al 3 by the help of general 

M 2 Rules. 
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DAL. Rules. Of all which Operations as the Uſe 
VII. in Humane Life is very evident, ſo it is 
◻ no leſs evident, that the performing them 
depends on the aptneſs of the Notation. If 

we ſuppoſe rude Mankind without the 

Uſe of Language, it may be preſumed, 

they wou' d be ignorant of Arithmetic: But 

the Uſe of Names, by the Repetition where- 

of in a certain Order they might expreſs 
endleſs Degrees of Number, wou'd be the 

firſt Step towards that Science. The next 

Step wou'd be, to deviſe proper Marks of 

a permanent Nature, and viſible to the 

Eye, the Kind and Order whereof muſt be 

choſe with Judgment, and accommodated 

to the Names. Which Marking, or Nota- 

tion, wou'd, in Proportion as it was apt 

and regular, facilitate the Invention and 
Application of general Rules, to aſſiſt the 

Mind in reaſoning, and judging, in ex- 
tending, recording, and communicating 

its Knowledge about Numbers: in which 
Theory and Operations, the Mind is im- 
mediately occupied about the Signs or 
Notes, by Mediation of which it is di- 
rected to act about Things, or Number in 
concrete (as the Logicians call it) without 

ever conſidering the ſimple, abſtract, in- 
tellectual, general Idea of Number. I ima- 

gine one need not think much to be con- 
vinced, that the Science of Arithmetic, in 

Ice 
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us Riſe, Operations, Rules, and Theo- DIA. 
remes, is altogether converſant about the VII. 
artificial Uſe of Signs, Names, and Cha-. 
racters. Theſe Names and Characters are 
univerſal, inaſmuch as they are Signs. 
The Names are referred to Things, and 
the Characters to Names, and both to 
Operation. The Names being few, and pro- 
ceeding by a certain Analogy, the Cha- 
racters will be more uſeful, the ſimpler 
they are, and the more aptly they expreſs 
this Analogy. Hence the old Notation by 
Letters was more uſeful than Words writ- 
ten at length: And the modern Notation 
by Figures, expreſſing the Progreſſion or 
Analogy of the Names by their ſimple 
Places, is much preferable to that for Eaſe 
and Expedition, as the Inventions of Al- 
gebraical Symbols is to this for extenſive 
and general Uſe. As Arithmetic and Al- 
gebra are Sciences of great Clearneſs, Cer» 
tainty, and Extent, which are immediate- 
ly converſant about Signs, upon the skil- 
ful Uſe and Management whereof they in- 
tirely depend, ſo a little Attention to them 
may poſſibly help us to judge of the Pro- 
greſs of the Mind in other Sciences, which, - 
though differing in Nature, , Deſign, and 
Object, may yet agree in the general Me- 
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DIATI. XVI. If I miftake not, all Sciences, fo 
VII. far as they are univerſal and demonftra- 
-le by Humane Reaſon, will be found 
b converſant about Signs as their immediate 
. Object, though theſe in the Application 
| are referred to Things: the Reaſon where- 
of is not difficult to comprehend. For as 
the Mind is better acquainted with ſome 
ſort of Objects, which are earlier ſuggeſted 
to it, ſtrike it more ſenfibly, or are more 
eaſily comprehended than others, it is na- 
turally led to ſubſtitute thoſe Objedts for 
ſuch as are more ſubtile, fleeting, or diffi- 
cult to conceive. Nothing, I fay, is more 
natural, than to make the Things we 
know, -a Step towards thoſe we do not- 
know ; and to explain and repreſent 
Things leſs familiar by others which are 
more fo. Now, it is certain we imagine 
before we reflect, and we perceive by 
Senſe before we imagine; and of all our 
Senſes the Sight is the moſt clear, diſtin, 
various, agreeable, and comprehenſive 
Hence it is natural to aſſiſt the Intellect 
by the Imagination, the Imagination by 
Senſe, and the other Senſes by Sight. Hence, 
Figures, Metaphors, and Types. We t- 
luſtrate ſpiritual Things by corporeal; we 
ſubſtitute Sounds for Thoughts, and writ- 
ten Letters for Sounds; Emblems, £< 


| boſe and Hieroglyphics for Things * — 
O — 
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obſcure to ſtrike, and too various or too Dj AL» 
fleeting to be retained. We ſubſtitute Things VII. 
imaginable for Things intelligible, ſenſible Cy 
Things for imaginable, ſmaller Things for 
thoſe that are too great to comprehend 
eaſily, and greater Things for ſuch as are 
too ſmall to be diſcerned diſtinctly, pre- 
ſent Things for abſent, permanent for pe- 
riſhing, and vifible for inviſible. Hence the 
Uſe of Models and Diagrams. Hence right 
Lines are ſubſtituted for Time, Velocity, 
and other things of very different Natures. 
Hence we ſpeak of Spirits in a figurative 
Style, expreſſing the Operations of the 
Mind by Alluſions and Terms, borrowed 
from ſenſible Things, ſuch as apprehend, 
conceive, reflect, diſcourſe, and ſuch like: 
And hence thoſe Allegories which illuſ- 
trate Things intellectual by Viſions exhi- 
bited to the Fancy, Plato, for Inſtance, 
repreſents the Mind prefiding in her Ve- 
hicle by the Driver of a winged Chariot, 
which ſometimes moults and droops : this 
Chariot is drawn by two Horſes, the one 
good and of a good Race, the other of a 
contrary kind, tymbokcally expreſſing the 
| Tendency of the Mind cowards the Divini- 
ty, as ſhe ſoarsor is bornaloft by two Inſtincts 
like Wings, the one in the Intelle& towards 
Truth, the other in the Will towards 
; Excellence, which Inſtincts moult or are 
M 4 weak- 
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D1AL. weaken'd by ſenſual Inclinations, expreſſing 


alſo her alternate Elevations and Depreſ- 


— ſions, the Struggles between Reaſon and Ap- 


petite, like Horſes that go an unequal Pace, 
or draw different Ways, embarraſſing the 
Soul in her Progreſs to Perfection. I 
am inclined to think the Doctrine of Signs 
a Point of great Importance, and general 
Extent, which, it duly conſidered, wou'd 
caſt no ſmall light upon Things, and af- 


ford a juſt and genuine Solution of many 
Difficulties, 


XVII. Thus much, upon the whole, 
may be ſaid of all Signs: that they do 
not always ſuggeſt Ideas ſignified to the 
Mind : that when they ſuggeſt Ideas, they 
are not general abſtra& Ideas: that they 
have other Ules beſides barely ſtanding for 
and exhibiting Ideas, ſuch as raiſing pro- 
per Emotions, producing certain Diſpo- 
fitions or Habits of Mind, and directing 
our Actions in purſuit of that Happi- 
neſs, which is the ultimate End and De- 
ſign, the primary Spring and Motive, that 
ſets rational Agents at work : that the 
true End of Speech, Reaſon, Science, 
Faith, Aſſent in all its different Degrees, 
is not meerly, or principally, or always 
the imparting or acquiring of Ideas, but 
rather ſomething of an active, operative 

Na- 
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Nature, tending to a conceived Good, D1AL. 


which may ſometimes be obtained, not 


only although the Ideas marked are noett 


offered ro the Mind, but even although 
there ſhou'd be no poſſibility of offering 
or exhibiting any ſuch Idea to the Mind : 
for Inſtance, the Algebraic Mark, which 
denotes the Root of a negative Square, hath 
its Uſe in Logiſtic Operations, although 
it be impoſſible to form an Idea of an 

ſuch Quantity. And what is true of Al- 
gebraic Signs, is alſo true of Words or 
Language, modern Algebra being in fa& 
a more ſhort, appoſite, and artificial Sort 
of Language, and it being poſſible to ex- 
preſs by Words at length, though leſs con- 
veniently, all the Steps of an Algebraical 
Proceſs. And it muſt be confeſſed, that 
even the Mathematical Sciences them- 
ſelves, which above all others are rec- 
koned the moſt clear and certain, if they 
are conſidered, not as Inſtruments to di- 
rect our Practice, but as Speculations to 
employ our Curiofity, will be found to 
fall ſhort in many Inſtances of thoſe clear 
and diſtin Ideas, which, it ſeems, the 
Minute Philoſophers of this Age, whe- 
ther knowingly or ignorantly, expect and 
inſiſt upon in the Myſteries of Religion. 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. Be che Science or Subject what 


VII. it will, whenfoever Men quit Particulars 
— for Generalities, things Concrete for Ab- 


ſtractions, when they forſake practical 
Views, and the uſeful Purpoſes of Know- 
for barren Speculation, conſidering 
Means and Inſtruments as ultimate Ends, 
and labouring to attain preciſe Ideas which 
they ſuppoſe indiſcriminately annexed to 
all Terms, they will be ſure to embar- 
raſs themſelves with Difficulties and Diſ- 
putes. Such are thoſe which have ſprung 
in Geometry about the Nature of the 
Angle of Contact, the Doctrine of Pro- 
portions, of Indiviſibles, Infiniteſimals, and 
divers other Points; notwithſtanding all 
which, that Science is very rightly eſ- 
teemed an excellent and uſeful one, and 
is really found to be ſo in many Occa- 
ſions of Humane Life, wherein it go- 
verns and directs the Actions of Men, ſo 
that by the Aid or Influence thereof thoſe 
rations become juſt and accurate, which 
wou'd otherwiſe be faulty and uncertain. 
And from a parity of Reaſon, we ſhou' d 
not conclude any other Doctrines which 
overn, influence or dire& the Mind of 
to be, any more than that, the leſs 

true or excellent, becauſe they afford mat- 
ter of Controverſy and uſeleſs Specula- 
flop to curious and licentious Wits : 


Par- 
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particularly thoſe Articles of our Chriſtian D1 ar, 
Faith, which in proportion as they are VII. 
believed, perſuade, and, as they perſuade, —v—= 
influence the Lives and Actions of Men. 
As to the perplexity of Contradictions and 
abſtracted Notions, in all parts whether 
of Humane Science or Divine Faith, Ca- 
villers may equally _— and unwary 
Perſons incur, while the judicious avoid 
it, There is no need to depart from the 
received Rules of Reaſoning to juſtify the 
Belief of Chriſttans And if any pious 
Men think otherwiſe, it may be ſuppoſed 
an Effet, not of Religion or of Reafon, 
but only of Humane Weakneſs, If this 
Age be fingularly productive of Infidels, I 
ſhall not therefore conclude it to be more 
knowing, but only more prefaming, than 
former Ages: And their Conceit, Idoubr, is 
not the Effect of Conſideration. To me it 
feems, that the more thoroughly and exten- 
fively any Man ſhall confider and ſcan the 
Principles, Objects, and Methods of pro- 
ceeding in Arts and Sciences, the more he 
will be convinced, there is no weight in 
thoſe plauſible Objections that are made 
againſt the Myſteries of Faith, which it 
will be no difficult matter for him to 
maintain or juſtify in the received Method 
of arguing, on the common Principles of 
Logic, and by numberlefs avow'd parallef 
n Caſes, 
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D1ar. Caſes, throughout the ſeveral Branches of 
VII. Humane Knowledge, in all which the 
wH— Suppoſition of abſtract Ideas creates the 


ſame Difficulties, 13 


XIX. ALC. I will allow, Eupbranor, 
this Reaſoning of yours to have all the 
Force you meant it ſhou'd have. I freely 
own there may be Myſteries: that we may 
believe, where we do not underſtand: and 
that Faith may be of uſe although its 
Object is not diſtinctly apprehended. In 
a word, I grant there may be Faith and 
Myſteries in other things but not in Reli- 
gion : And that for this plain Reaſon: 
becauſe it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, there ſhou'd 
be any ſuch thing as Religion; and if 
there be no Religion it follows there can- 
not be Religious Faith or Myſteries. Re- 
ligion, it is evident, implies the Worſhip 
of a God; which Worſhip ſuppoſeth Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, which ſuppoſe 
Merits and Demerits, Actions good and 
evil, and theſe ſuppoſe Humane Liberty, 
a thing impoſſible; and conſequently Re- 
ligion a thing built thereon muſt he an 
unreaſonable abſurd thing. There. can be 
no rational Hopes or Fears where there is 
no Guilt, nor any Guilt where there is 
8 done, but what unavoidably fol- 
lows from the Structure of the World 

| and 
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and the Laws of Motion. Corporeal Ob- Drar, 
jects ſtrike on the Organs of Senſe, whence VII. 
enſues a Vibration in the Nerves, which 
being communicated to the Soul or Ani- 
mal Spirit in the Brain or Root of the 
Nerves, produceth therein that Motion 
called Volition: And this produceth a new 
Determination in the Spirits, cauſing them 

to flow into ſuch Nerves as muſt neceſſaril 
by the Laws of Mechaniſm produce cl 
certain Actions. This being the Caſe, it fol- 
lows that thoſe things which vulgarly 
| paſs for Humane Actions are to beeſteemed 
Mechanical, and that they are falſely aſ- 
cribed to a free Principle. There is there- 
| fore no Foundation for Praiſe or Blame, 
Ff Fear or Hope, Reward or Puniſhment, 
nor conſequently for Religion, which, as 
I obſerved: before, is built upon and fup- 
poſeth thoſe things. EUVP H. Vou ima- 
gine, Alcipbron, if I rightly underſtand 
you, that Man is a ſort of Organ played 
on by outward Objects, which according 
to the different ſhape and texture of the 
Nerves produce different Motions and 
Effects therein. AL C. Man may, indeed, 
be fitly compared to an Organ; but a Pup- 
pet is the very Thing. You muſt know, 
IS that certain Particles iſſuing forth in 
right Lines from all ſenſible Objects 
compoſe ſo many Rays, or Filaments, 
11 4 which 
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DIA. which drive, draw, and actuate every part 
VII. of the Soul and Body of Man, juſt as 
Threads or Wires do the joints of that 

little wooden Machine vulgarly called a 
Puppet: with this only difference that 
the latter are groſs and viſible to common 

es, Whereas the former are too fine and 
ſubtile to be diſcerned by any but a ſagaci- 
ous Free-thinker, This admirably accounts 
for all thoſe Operations, which we have been 
taughttoaſcribe to athinkingPrinciple with- 
in us. EUPH. This is an ingenious Thought, 
and muſt be of great uſe in freeing Men 
from all Anxiety about Moral Notions, as 
it transfers the Principle of Action from 
the Humane Soul to gs outward and 
foreign. But I have my Scruples about it. 
For you ſuppoſe the Mind in a literal 
ſenſe to be moved and its Volitions to be 
meer Motions. Now, if another ſhou'd 
affirm, as it is not impoſſible ſome or 
other may, that the Soul is incorporeal, 
and that Motion is one thing and Voli- 
tion another, I wou'd fain know how you 
cou'd make your Point clear to ſuch a 
one. It muſt be owned very clear to thoſe 
who admit the Soul to be corporeal, and 
all her Acts to be but ſo many Motions, 
Upon this Suppoſition, indeed, the Light 
wherein you place Humane Natute is no 
leſs true, than it is fine and new. But let 
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any one deny this Suppoſition, which is Dx ar. 
eaſily done, and the whole Superſtructure VII. 
falls to the ground. If we grant the 
abovementioned Points, I will not deny a 

fatal Neceſſity muſt enſue. But I ſee no | 
reaſon for granting them. On the contrary 
it ſeems plain, that Motion and Thought 

are two things as really and as manifeſtl 

diſtinct as a Triangle and a Sound. It 
ſeems therefore, that in order to prove the 
neceſſity of Humane Actions, you ſu l 
poſe what wants Proof as much as the 

very Point to be proved. 


XX. ALC. But ſuppoſing the Mind 
incorporeal, I ſhall, nevertheleſs, be able 
to prove my Point. Not to amuſe you 
with far fetched Arguments, I ſhall on 
deſire you to look into your own Brea 
and obſerve how things paſs there, when 
an Object offers it ſelf to the Mind. Firſt 
the Underſtanding conſiders it: in the 
next place the judgment decrees about it, 
as a thing to be choſen or rejected, to be 
omitted or done, in this or that manner: 
And this Decree of the judgment doth 
neceſſarily determine the Will, whoſe 
Office is meerly to execute what is or- 
dained by another Faculty: Conſequently 
there is no ſuch thing as Freedom of the 
Will. For that which is neceſſary 9 
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DIA. be free. In Freedom there ſhou'd be ar 
VII. Indifference to either fide of the Queſtion, 
a Power to act or not to at, without 


preſcription or controul: and without 

this Indifference and this Power, it is evi- 
dent the Will cannot be free. But it is 
no leſs evident, that the Will is not indif- 
ferent in its Actions, being abſolutely de- 
termined and governed by the Judgment. 
Now whatever moves the Judgment, 
whether the greateſt preſent Uneaſineſs, or 
the greateſt apparent Good, or whatever 
elſe it be, it is all one to the Point in 
hand. The Will being ever concluded 
and controlled by the Judgment is in all 
Caſes alike under Neceſſity. There is, in- 
deed, throughout the whole of Humane 
Nature, nothing like a Principle of Free- 
dom, every Faculty being determined in 
all its Acts by ſomething foreign to it. The 
Underſtanding, for Inſtance, cannot alter 
its Idea, but muſt neceſſarily fee it ſuch 
as it preſents it ſelf. The Appetites by a 
natural Neceflity are carried towards their 
reſpective Objects. Reaſon cannot infer 
indifferently any thing from any thing, 
but is limited by the Nature and Connexi- 
on of Things, and the eternal Rules of 
Reaſoning. And as this is confeſſedly the 
Caſe of all other Faculties, ſo it equally 
holds wich reſpect to che Will it ſelf, 5 

hat 
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hath been already ſhewn. And if we may DTA. 


credit the Divine Characterizer of our 


Times, this above all others muſt be al 


lowed the moſt flaviſh Faculty. Appe- 
« tite (faith that noble Writer) which is 
«* elder Brother to Reaſon, being the Lad 
« of ſtronger growth, is ſure on every 
* conteſt to take the advantage of draw- 
“ing all to his own fide: And Will, ſo 
« highly boaſted, is but at beſt a Foot- 
* ball or Top between thoſe Youngſters 
«* who prove very unfortunately matched, 
« till. the youngeſt, inſtead of now and 
then a kick or laſh beſtow'd to little 
* purpoſe, forſakes the Ball or Top it 
- felf and begins to lay about his elder 
4 Brother”. CRI. This beautiful Para- 
ble for Style and Manner might equal 
thoſe of a known Engliſb Writer, in low 
Life renowned for Allegory, were it not 
a little incorrect, making the - weaker 
Lad find his account in laying abour the 
ſtronger. AL C. This is helped by ſup- 
poſing the ſtronger Lad the greater 
Coward : But, be that as it will, ſo far 
as it relates to the Point in hand. This 
is a clear ſtate of the Cafe. The ſame 
Point may be alſo proved from the Pre- 
ſcience of God. That which is certainly 
foreknown will certainly be. And what is - 


certain is neceſſary. And neceſſary actions 
Wr. I, N cannot 
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DIA. cannot be the Effect of Free- will. Thus 
VII. you have this fundamental Point of our 
Free-thinking Philoſophy demonſtrated 


different ways, E UP H. Tell me, 4ci- 
pbron, do you think it implies a Contra- 
diction, that God ſhou'd make a Man 
Free? ALC. I do not. EUPH. It is 
then poſſible there may be ſuch a thing, 
AL & This I do not deny. EUPH. You 
can therefore conceive — ſuppoſe ſuch a 
Free Agent. ALC. Admitting that I can; 
what then? EU PH. Wou'd not ſuch an 
one think that he ated? ALC. He 
wou'd, EU H. And condemn himſelf 
for forme Actions and approve himſelf 
for others. ALC. This too I grant. 
EVH. Wovu'd he not think he deferved 
Reward or Puniſhment? ALC. He wou' d. 
E UP H. And are not all theſe Characters 
actually found in Man? AL C. They are, 
E UP H. Tell E now, what other Cha- 
racter of pes poſed Free Agent may 
not, actually und in Man? For if 
there 1s — "won we muſt conclude that 
Man bath, all the marks of a Free Agent. 
ALC. Let me ſee! I was certainly over- 
ſeen in granting it poſhble, even for Al- 


Power, to make ſuch a thing as a 


Free Humane t. I wonder how 1 
came to make ſuch an abſurd Conceſſion, 
after what, had been, as I obſerved be- 


4 fore, 
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fore, demonſtrated ſo many different ways. DAL. 
EUP H. O Alcipbron, it is vulgarly ob- VII. 
ſerved that Men judge of others by them 


ſelves. But in judging of me by this Rule, 
you may be miſtaken. Many things are 
plain to one of your Sagacity, which are 
not ſo to me; who am often bewildered 
rather than enlightened by thoſe very 
Proofs, that with you paſs far clear and 
evident. And, indeed, be the Inference 
never ſo juſt, yet ſo long as the Premiſes 
are not clear, I cannot be thoroughly con- 
vinced. You muſt give me leave there» 
fore to pet 14 ſome Queſtions, the So- 
lution of which may perhaps ſhew what 
at preſent I am not able to diſcern. ALC. 
I ſhall leave what hath been ſaid with you, 
to conſider and ruminate upon. It is now 
time to ſet out on our Journey ; there is, 
therefore, no room for a long String of 
Queſtion and Anfwer. 


XXI. EUPH. I ſhall then only beg 
leave in a ſummary Manner, to make a 
Remark or two on whag you have advanced. 
In the firſt place I obſerve, you take that 
for granted which I cannot grant, when' 
you aſſert Whatever is certain the ſame to 
be neceſſary. To me, Certain and Ne- 
ceſſary ſeem very different; there being 
nothing in the former Notion that implies 

N 2 Con- 
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D1at. Conſtraint, nor conſequently which may 
VII. not conſiſt with a Man's being accountable 
Wy — for His Actions. If it is foreſeen that ſuch 


an Action ſhall be done: may it not alſo 
be foreſeen that it ſhall be an Effect of 
Humane Choice and Liberty? In the next 
place I obſerve, that you very nicely ab- 
ſtract and diſtinguiſh the Actions of the 
Mir d, Judgment, and Will: That you 
make uſe of ſuch Terms as Power, Faculty, 
Act, Determination, Indifference, Free- 
dom, Neceſſity, and the like, as if they 
ſtood for diſtinct abſtract Ideas: And that 
this Suppoſition ſeems to enſnare the Mind 
into the ſame Perplexities and Errors, 
which, in all other Inſtances, are obſerved 
to attend the Doctrine of Abſtraction. It 
is ſelf evident, that there is ſuch a thing 
as Motion; and yet there have been found 
Philoſophers, who, by refined Reaſoning, 
wou'd undertake to prove there was no 
ſuch thing. Walking before them was 
thought- the proper Way to confute thoſe 
ingenious Men. It is no leſs evident, that 
Man is a free Agent: and though by ab- 
ſtracted Reaſonings you ſhou'd puzzle me, 
and ſeem to prove the contrary, yet fo 
long as I am conſcious of my own Actions, 
this inward Evidence of plain Fact will 
bear me up againſt all your Reaſonings, 
however ſubtile and refined. The confuting 

plain 
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plain Points by obſcure ones, may perhaps Dr ar 
convince me of the Ability of your Philo- VII. 
ſophers, but never of their Tenets. Ican- wy 


not conceive why the acute Cratylus ſhou'd 
ſuppoſe a Power of Acting in the Appetite 
and Reaſon, and none at all in the Will ? 
Allowing, I fay, the Diſtinction of three 
ſuch Beings in the Mind, I do not fee how 
this cou'd be true. But if I cannot ab- 
ſtract and diſtinguiſh ſo many Beings in 
the Soul of Man ſo accurately as you do, 
I do not find it neceſſary, ſince it is evi- 
dent to me in the groſs and concrete that 
I am a free Agent. Nor will it avail 'to 
fay, the Will is governed by the Judgment, 
or determined by the Object, while, in 
every ſudden common Caſe, I cannor 
diſcern nor abſtract the Decree of the 
Judgment from the Command of the Will; 
while I know the ſenſible Object to be ab- 
ſolurely inert: And laſtly, while I am con- 
ſcious that I am an active Being, who 
can and do determine my ſelf. If I ſhou'd 
ſuppoſe things ſpiritual to be corporeal, 
or refine things actual and real into gene- 
neral abſtracted Notzons, or by metaphy- 
fical Skill ſplit things fimple and indivi- 
dual into manifold Parts, I do not know 
what may follow: But if I take things as 
they are, and ask any plain untutored 
Man, whether he acts or is free in this or. 
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Dr ar. that particular Action, he readily aſſents, 
VII. and I as readily believe him from what I 
— find within, And thus, by an Induction 

| of Particulars, I may conclude Man to be 

a free Agent, although I may be puzzled 

to define or conceive a Notion of Freedom 

in general and abſtract. And if Man be 
free, he is plainly accountable. But if you 
ſhall define, abſtract, ſuppoſe, and it ſhall 
follow that according to your Definitions, 

Abſtractions, and Suppoſitions, there can 

be no Freedom in Man, and you ſhall 

thence infer that he is not accountable, I 

ſhall make hold to depart from your me- 

taphyſical abſtracted Senſe, and appeal to 
the common Senſe of Mankind. FRE! 


XXII. If we conſider the Notions that 
obtain in the World of Guilt and Merit, 
Praife and Blame, Accountable and Unac- 
countable, we ſhall find the common Que- 
ſtion in order to applaud or cenſure, ac- 
quit or condemn a Man, is, whether he 
did ſuch an Action? and whether he was 
himſelf when he did it? which comes to 
the fame thing. It ſhou'd feem therefore 
that in the ordinary Commerce of Man- 
kind, any Perſon is efteemed accountable 
ſimply as he is an Agent. And though 
you ſhou'd tell me that Man is inactive, 
and that the ſenſible Objects act upon him, 

5 yet 
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yet my own Experience aſſures me of the Di 
contrary. I know I act, and What I act I 


am accountable for. And if this be true,. 


the Foundation of Religion and Morality 
remains unſhaken. Religion, I fay, is con- 
cerned no farther than that Man ſhou'd be 
Accountable : And this he is according to 
my Senſe, and the common Senſe of the 
World, if he acts; and that he doth act is 
ſelf evident. The Grounds, therefore, and 
Ends of Religion are ſecured ; whether 
your philoſophic Notion of Liberty agrees 
with Man's Actions or no, and whether 
his Actions are certain or contingent, the 

ueſtion being not whether he did it with 
4 Free Will, or what determined his Will ? 
not, whether it was certain or foreknown 
that he wou'd do it? but only whether he 
did it wilfully? as what mult entitle him 
to the Guilt or Merit of it. ALC. But 
{till, the Queſtion recurs, whether Man 
be Free? EUPH. To determine this 
> or ought we nor firſt to determine 
what is meant by the word Free? ALU. 
We 6ught. EU PH, In my Opinion, a 
Man is faid to be Free, ſo far forth as he 
can do what he will. Is this fo or is 
it hot? ALC. It ſeems fo. EUPH, 
Man therefore acting according to his 
Will, is to be accounted Free. ALC. 
This I admit to be true in the Vulgar 
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DIA. Senſe. But a Philoſopher goes higher, and 
VII. inquires whether Man be free to will ? 
—— EUPH. That is, whether he can will as 


he wills ? I know not, how Philoſophical 
it may be to ask this Queſtion, but it 
ſeems very unintelligible. The Notions 
of Guilt and Merit, Juſtice and Reward 
are in the Minds of Men, antecedent 
to all Metaphyſical Diſquiſitions : And 
according to thoſe received natural No- 
tions, it is not doubted that Man is ac- 
countable, that he acts, and is ſelf- deter- 
mined. 


XXIII. But a Minute Philoſopher ſhall, 
in virtue of wrong Suppoſitions, confound 
things. moſt evidently diſtinct; Body, for 
Inſtance, with Spirit, Motion with Voli- 
tion, Certainty with Neceſſity; and an Ab- 
ſtracter or Refiner ſhall ſo analyſe the moſt 
ſimple inſtantaneous Act of the Mind, as 
to diſtinguiſh therein divers Faculties and 
Tendencies, Principles and Operations, 
Cauſes and Effects; and having abſtracted, 
ſuppoſed, and reaſoned upon Principles gra- 
tuitous and obſcure, ſuch a one he will con- 
clude it is no Act atall, and Man no Agent, 
but a Puppet, or an Organ play d on by out- 
ward Objects, and his Will a Top or a 
Foot-ball. And this paſſeth for Philoſo- 
phy and Free- thinking. Perhaps this ay 
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be what it paſſeth for, but it by no means Dr ar. 
ſeems a natural or juſt way of Thinking. VII. 
To me it ſeems, that if we begin from 
Things particular and concrete, and thence 
proceed to general Notions and Conclu- 
fions, there will be no Difficulty in this 
Matter. But if we begin with Generali- 
ties, and lay our Foundation in abſtract 
Ideas, we ſhall find our ſelves entangled 
and loſt in a Labyrinth of our own ma- 
king. I need not obſerve, what every one 
muſt ſee, the tidicule of proving Man no 
Agent, and yet pleading for Free Thought 
and Action, of ſetting up at once for Ad- 
vocates of Liberty and Neceflity. I have 
haſtily thrown together theſe Hints or 
Remarks, on what you call a fundamen- 
tal Article of the Minute Philoſophy, and 
your Method of proving it, which ſeems 
to furniſh an admirable Specimen of the 
Sophiſtry of abſtract Ideas. If in this ſum- 
mary way I have been more dogmatical 
than became me, you muſt excuſe what 
you occaſioned, by declining a joint and 
eiſurely Examination of the Truth. ALC. 

I think we have examined Matters ſuffi- 
ciently. CRI. To all you have ſaid a- 
inſt Humane Liberty, it is a ſufficient 
Anſwer to obſerye that your Arguments 
proceed n an erroneous Suppoſition, 
either of the Soul's being corporeal, or 4 
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Dr ax, abſtract Ideas. And on the ocher hand- 


there is not need of much Inquiry to 


be convinced of two Points, than which 


none are more evident, more bbyious, 
and more univerſally admitted by Men 
of all ſorts, learned or ufilearned, in all 
Times and Places, to wit, that Man atts 
and is accountable for his Actions. What- 
ever Abſtrafters, Refiners, or Men pre- 
judiced to a falſe Hypotheſis may pre- 
tend, it is, if I miſtake not, evident to 
every thinking Man of common Senſe, 
that Humane Minds are ſo far from be- 
ing Engines or Foot- balls, acted upon and 
bandied about by corporeal Objects, with- 
out any inward Principle of Freedom or 
Action, that the only original true Notions 
that we have of Freedom, Agent, or Action 
are obtained by teffecting on our ſelves, an 

the Operations of our own Minds. The 
Singularity and Credulity of Minute Phi- 
loſophers, who ſuffer themſelves to be 
abuſed by the Paralogiſms of three or four 
eminent Patriarchs of Infidelity in the 
laſt Age, is, I think, not to be matched; 
there being no Inſtance of bigotted Super- 
ſition, the Ringleaders whereof have been 
able to ſeduce their Followers, mote open- 
ly and mote widely from the plain Dic- 
rates of Nature and cornmion Senſe. 
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XXIV. ALC. It has been always Drar. 
an Objection againſt the Diſcoverers of VII. 
Truth, that they depart from received 


Opinions. The Character of Singulari- 
ty is a Tax on Free-thinking: And as 
ſuch we moſt willingly bear it, and glo- 
ry in it. A Genuine Philoſopher is ne- 
ver modeſt in a falſe Senſe, to the pre- 
ferring Authority before Reaſon, or an old 
and common Opinion before a true one. 
Which falſe Modeſty, as ic diſcourages 
Men from treading in untrodden Paths, 
or ſtriking out new Light, is above all 
other Qualities the greateſt Enemy to Free- 
thinking, CRI. Authority in diſputable 
Points will have its Weight with a judi- 
cious Mind, which yet will follow Evi- 
dence wherever it leads. Without prefer- 
ring we may allow it a good Second to 
Reaſon. Your Gentlemen, therefore, of 
the Minute Philoſophy, may ſpare a World 
of Common Place upon Reaſon,and Light, 
and Diſcoveries. We are not attached to 
Authority againſt Reaſon, nor afraid of 
untrodden Paths that lead to Truth, and 
are ready to follow a-new Light when we 
are ſure it is no ignis fatuus. Reaſon may 
oblige a Man to believe againſt his Incli- 
nations; but why ſhou'd a Man quit ſa- 
lutary Notions 25 others not leſs un- 
reaſonable than pernicious? Your Schemes 
and Principles, and boaſted Demonſtra- 
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DAI. tions have been at large propoſed and 
VII. examined. You have ſhifted your No- 
— tions, ſucceflively retreated from one 
Scheme to another, and in the End renoun- 

ced them all. Vour Objections have been 
treated in the ſame Manner, and with the 

ſame Event. If we except all that relates to 

the particular Errors and Faults of pri- 

vate Perſons, and Difficulties which, from 

the Nature of Things, we are not obliged 

to explain, it is ſurpriſing to ſee, after 

ſuch magnificent Threats, how little re- 
mains, that can amount to a pertinent Ob- 
jection againſt the Chriſtian Religion. What 
you have produced has been tried by the 

fair Teſt of Reaſon; and though you 
ſhou'd hope to prevail by Ridicule when 

you cannot by Reaſon, yet in the upſhot 

I apprehend you will find it impracticable 

to deſtroy all Senſe of Religion. Make 

your Countrymen ever ſo vicious, igno- 

rant, and profane, Men will ſtill be diſ- 

poſed to look up to a ſupreme Being. Reli- 
ligion, right or wrong, will ſubſiſt in ſome 

: 8 or other, and ſome worſhip there 
will ſurely be either of God or the Crea- 

ture. As for your Ridicule, can any thin 

be more ridiculous, than to ſee the moſt | 
unmeaning Men of the Age ſet up for 
Free-thinkers, Men ſo ſtrong in Aſſertion, 

and yet ſo weak in Argument, Advocates 

for Freedom introducing a Fatality, Pa- 


triots 
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triots trampling on the Laws of their D1ar. 
Country, and Pretenders ro Virtue, de- VII. 
ſtroying the Motives of it? Let any im 


partial Man but caſt an eye on the Opi- 
nions of the Minute Philoſophers, and then 
fay if any thing can be more ridiculous, 
than to believe ſuch things, and at the 
lame time laugh at Credulity. 


XXV. LIF. Say what you will, we 
have the Laughers on our ſide: And as for 
your Reaſoning I take it to be another 
Name for Sophiſtry. CRI. And I ſup- 
poſe by the ſame Rule you take your own 
Sophiſms for Arguments. To ſpeak 
plainly, I know no ſort of. Sophiſm that 
is not employ'd by Minute Philoſophers 
againſt Religion. They are guilty of a 
Petitio Principii, in taking for granted 
that we believe Contradictions; of non 
Cauja pro Cauſa, in affirming that uncha- 
ritable Feuds and Diſcords are the Effects 
of Chriſtianity; of. Ignoratio elenchi, in 
expecting Demonſtration where we pre- 
tend only to Faith. If I was not afraid to 
offend the Delicacy of polite Ears, nothing 
were eafier than to aſſign Inſtances of 
every kind of Sophiſm, which wou'd ſhew 
how skilful your own Philoſophers are in 
the practice of that Sophiſtry you im- 
pute to others. EUPH. For my own 


part, 
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DI AI. part; if Sophiſtry be the Art or Faculty 
VII. of deceiving other Men, I muſt acquit 
w=x— theſe Gentlemen of it. They ſeem to 
have led me a progreſs. through Atheiſm, 
Libertiniſm, Enthuſiaſm, Fataliſm, not 
to convince me of the Truth of any of 
them, ſo much as to confirm me in my 
own way of Thinking. They have ex- 
poſed their fairy Ware not to cheat but 
divert us. As I know them to be pro- 
fefled Maſters of Ridicule, ſo in a ſerious 
ſenſe I know not what to make of them, 
ALC. You do not know what to make 
of us! I ſhou'd be ſorry you did. He 
muſt be a ſuperficial Philoſopher that is 
foon fathomed. 


XXVI: CRI. The ambiguous Character 
is, it ſeems, the ſure way to Fame and Eſteem 
in the learned World, as it ſtands conſti- ir 
tured at preſent. When the ingenious ne 
Readef 1s at a loſs to determine whe- Ge 
ther his Author be Atheiſt or Deiſt or Cle 
Polytheiſt, Stoic or Epicurean, Sceptic or | chi 
Dogmariſt, Infidel or Enthuſiaſt, in jeſt M 
or in earneſt, he concludes him without en 
heſitation to be ænigmatical and pro- dee 
found. In fact, it is true of the moſt M. 
admired Writers of the Age, That no WI 
Man alive can tell what to make of them, his 
or what they would beat, ALC. We 

have 
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have among us Moles that dig deep under DI Al. 
ground, and Eagles that foar out of VII. | 
fight. We can act all Parts and become al.. 
Opinions, putting them on or off with great [1 
freedom of Wit and Humour. EUPH. It 
ſeems then you are a pair of inſcrutable, 
unfathomable, faſhionable Philoſophers. ' 
| ALC. It cannot be denied. EUPH, Bur, | 
I remember, you ſet out with an 
matical Air, and talked of plain Prin- 
ciples and evident Reafoning, promiſed to 
make things as clear as Noon-day, to ex- 
tirpate wrong Notions and plant right in | 
their ſtead. Soon after, you began to re- | 
cede from your firſt Notions and adopt 1 
others: you advanced one while and re- 1 
treated another, yielded and retracted, ſaid, 
and unſaid: And after having followed you 
through ſo many untrodden Paths and in- 
tricate Mazes I find my ſelf never the 
nearer. ALC. Did we not tell you the 
Gentlemen of our Sect are great Profi- 
cients in Railleryf E UP H. But, me- 
thinks, it is a vain Attempt, for a plain 
Man of any ſettled Belief or Principles to 
engage with ſuch flippery, fugitive, chan- 
geable Philoſophers. It ſeems as if a 
Man ſhou'd ſtand ſtill in the fame place, 
while his Adverſary chooſes and changes 
his Situation, has full range and liberty to 
n 
es 
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DIA. ſides and in all ſhapes, from a nearer or 
VII. farther diſtance, on Horſe- back or on Foot, 
＋＋＋ nn light or heavy Armour, in cloſe Fight 


or with miſſive Weapons. ALC. It muſt 
be owned, a Gentleman hath great Ad- 
vantage over a ſtrait-laced Pedant or Bi- 
got. EU PH. But after all, what am I the 
better for the Converſation of two ſuch 
knowing Gentlemen? I hoped to have un- 
learned my Errors, and to have learned 
Truths from you, but, to my great diſ- 
appointment, I do not find that I am 
either untaught or taught. ALC. To 
unteach Men their Prejudices is a difficult 
task: And this muſt firſt be done, before 
we can pretend to teach them the Truth. 
Beſides, we have at preſent no time to 
prove and argue. EUPH. But ſuppoſe 
my Mind white Paper, and without be- 
ing at any pains to extirpate my Opini- 
ons, or prove your own, only ſay what 
you wou'd write thereon, or what you 
wou'd teach me in caſe I were teacheable. 
Be for once in earneſt, and let me know 
ſome one Concluſion of yours before we 

art; or I ſhall intreat Crito to violate 
the Laws of Hoſpitality towards thoſe, 
who have violated the Laws of Philoſo- 
phy, by hanging out falſe Lights to one 
benighted in Ignorance and Error. I ap- 
peal to you (ſaid he turning to Crito) 
N fl | whether 
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whether theſe Philoſophical Knight- Dil. 


errants ſhou'd not. be confined in this 


Caſtle of yours, till they make Repara- 
tion. Euphranor has Reaſon, ſaid Crito, 
and my Sentence is that you remain here 
in durance, till you have done ſomething 
towards ſatisfying the Engagement I am 
under, having protniſed, he ſhou'd know 
your Opinions from yout ſelves, which 
you alſo agreed to, 


XXVII. ALC. Sinee it muſt be fo, I 
will now reveal what I take ro be the Suns 
and Subſtance, the grand Arcanum and 
ultimate Concluſion of our Se&; and that 
in two Words, IfTANTA THLOAHTIS. 
CRI. You are then a downright Sceptic. 
But, Sceptic as you are, you own it, proba« 
ble there is a God, certain that the Chriſtian 
Religion is uſeful, ble it may be true, 
certain that if ir be the Minute Philoſophers 
are in a bad way. This being the Caſe, how 
can it be queſtioned what courſe a wiſe 
Man ſhou'd take? Whether the Princi- 
ples of Chriſtians or Infidels are trueſt 
may be made a Queſtion, but which are 
fafeſt can be none. Certainly if you doubt 
of all Opinions you muft doubt of your 
own ; and then, tor ought you know, the 
Chtiſtian-may be true. The more doubt, 
the mote room there is far Faith, a 

Vor. II. 0 dce ptie 


VII. 
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DIAL. Sceptic of all Men having the leaſt Riglit 


to demand Evidence. But, whatever un- 


— certainty there may be in other Points, 


thus much 1s. certain: either there is or is 
not a God: there is or is not a Revelation: 
Man either is or is not an Agent: The Soul 
is or is not Immortal. If the Negatives are 
not ſure, the Affirmatives are poſſible. If the 
Negatives are improbable, the Affirmatives 
are probable. In Proportion, as any of 
your ingenious Men finds himſelf unable 
to prove any one of theſe Negatives, he 
hath grounds to ſuſpect he may be miſ- 
taken. A Minute Philoſopher, therefore, 
that wou'd act a conſiſtent part, ſhou'd 
have the Diffidence, the Modeſty, and the 
Timidity, as well as the Doubts, of 2 
Sceptic; not pretend to an Ocean of Light, 
and then lead us to an Abyſs of Darkneſs. 
If I have any Notion of Ridicule, this 
is moſt ridiculous. But your ridiculing 
what, for ought you know, may be true, 
J can make no ſenſe of. It 1s neither 
acting as a wiſe Man with regard to your 
own Intereſt, __ as a good. Man. with 
regard to chat of your Country | 
fn 0 yon T; ully faith. 1 ant 
undique re Now. tolle aut uſquequaque 
conſerva Either let us have 90 Relig = 
at all or let it be reſ) pected. I any Gogh le 
Infancy can be bene aha a .Feope.M 
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| ever proſpered without ſome Religion, ot Drar: 
if there be any Religion better than the VII. 
| Chriſtian, propoſe it in the grand Aﬀſem- 'ww—w 


| bly of the Nation to change our Conſtitu- 


tion, and either live without Religion, or 


introduce that new Religion. A Sceptic, 


as well as other Men, is Member of a Com- 
| munity, and can diſtinguiſh between Good , 


and Evil, Natural or Political. Be this 
| then his Guide as a Patriot, though he 


be no Chriſtian, Or, if he doth not pre- 
tend even to this diſcernment, let him not 


pretend to correct or alter what he knows 
nothing of: Neither let him that only 


doubts behave as if he cou'd demonſtrate. 
| Timagoras. is wont to ſay; I find my 


| Country in poſſeſſion of certain Tenets: 
they appear to have an uſeful Tendency, 
and, as ſuch, are encouraged by the Le- 
giſlature; they make a main part of our 
Conſtitution: I do not find theſe Innova- 


tors can diſprove them, or ſubſtitute things 
more uſeful and certain in their ſtead :, 


out of regard therefore to the Good of 


Mankind, and the Lays of my Country, 1 
ſhall acquieſce in them. I. do not ſay Ti- 


magoras is a Chriſtian, but I reckon him a 
Patriot. Not to inquire in a Point of ſo 
great concern is folly, but it is ſtill a 
higher degree of folly to condemn without 


inquiring. Lyficles ſeemed heartily red | 
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DAI. of this Converſation. It is now late, ſaid 
VII. he to Alciphron, and all things are ready 
= for our departure. Every one hath his 
own way of Thinking; and it is as im- 
poſſible for me to adopt another Man's, 
as to make his Complexion and Features 
mine. Alciphron pleaded that, having 
complied with Euphranor's Conditions, 
they were now at Liberty: And Euphra- 
nor anſwered that, all he defired having 
been to know their Tenets, he had nothing 
further to pretend. 


XXIX. The Philoſophers being gone, 

] obſerved to Crito how unaccountable it 
was, that Men ſo eaſy to confute ſhou'd 
yet be ſo difficult to convince. This, faid 
Crito, is accounted for by Ariſtotle, who 
tells us that Arguments have not an Ef- 
fe on all Men, but only on them whoſe 
Minds are prepared by Education and 
Cuſtom, as Land is for Seed *. Make a 
Point never ſo clear, it is great odds, that 

a Man, whoſe Habits and the Bent of 

_ whoſe Mind lie a contrary way, ſhall be 
unable to comprehend it. So weak a 
thing is Reaſon in tition with In- 
elination. I replied, this anſwer might 

© hold with refſpect to other Perſons and 
_ other Times: but when the queſtion was 


ihc, ad Nicom l. ro. c. 3. p 
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of inquiſitive Men, in an Age wherein DIA. 
Reaſon was ſo much cultivated,and Think- VII. 
ing ſo much in vogue, it did not ſeem Wenn 


ſatisfactory. I have known it remarked, 
ſaid Crito, by a Man of much Obſerva- 
tion, that in the preſent Age Thinking 
is more talk'd of but leſs practiſed than in 
ancient times; and that ſince the Revival 
of Learning Men have read much and 
wrote much but thought little: inſo- 
much that with us to think cloſely and 
juſtly is the leaſt part of a learned Man, 
and none at all of a polite Man, The 
Free-thinkers, it muſt be owned, make 
great Pretenſions to Thinking, and yet 
they ſhew but little Exactneſs in it. A 
lively Man, ſaid he, and what the World 
calls a Man of ſenſe are often deſtitute 
of this Talent, which is not a meer gift 
of Nature, but muſt be improved and 
per fected, by much Attention and Exer- 
ciſe on very different Subjects, a thing of 
more pains and time than the haſty Men 
of parts in our Age care to take. Buch 
were the dentiments of a judicious Friend 
of mine: And, if you are not already 
ſufficiently convinced of theſe Truths, 
you need only caſt an eye on the dark 
and confuſed, but nevertheleſs admired, 
Writers of this famous Sect ; And then 
You will be able to judge, whether thoſe 
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who are led by Men of ſuch wrong 
Heads can have very good ones of theit 
own. Such, for inſtance, was Spingſa 


the great Leader of our modern Infidels, 


in whom are to be found many Schemes 


and Notions much admired and followed 


of late years: ſuch as undermining Reli- 
gion under the pretence of vindicating 
and explaining it: The maintaining it 


not neceſſary to believe in Chriſt accord- 


ing to the Fleſh: The perſuading Men that 


Miracles are to be underſtood only in a 
ſpiritual and allegorical ſenſe: That Vice 
is not ſo bad a thing as we are apt to 


think: That Men are meer Machines 


} 


Ampelled by fatal Neceſſity. I have heard, 


ſaid I, Spingſa repreſented as a Man of 
cloſe Argument and Demonſtration. He 


did, replied Crito, demonſtrate ; but it 


was after ſuch a manner, as any one ma 


_ demonſtrate any thing. Allow a Man the 


privilege to make his own Definitions 


of common Words, and it will be no hard 
mutter for him to infer Concluſions, 
which in one ſenſe ſhall be true and in 
another falſe, at once ſeeming Paradoxes 
and manifeſt; Truiſms. For example, let 
but Spinoſa define natural Right to be 
natural Power, and he will tafily de- 


monſtrate, that whatever a Man can do 
he hath a right to do *. Nothing can be 


* Tradtat, Politic. c. 2. pPlwkVainer 
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plainer than the folly of this Proceeding: D1 at: 
but our Pretenders to the lumen ſiccum are VII. 
often ſo paſſionately prejudiced againſt Re- w— 


ligion, as to ſwallow the groſſeſt Nonſenſe 
and Sophiſtry of weak and wicked Writers 
for Demonſtration. | | 


XXX. And ſogreat a Noiſedo theſe Men 
make, with their thinking, reaſoning, and 
demonſtrating, as to prejudice ſome well- 
meaning. Perſons againſt all Uſe and Im- 
provement of Reaſon. Honeſt Demea, ha- 
ving ſeen a Neighbour. of his ruined by the 
Vices of a Free-thinking Son, contracted 
ſuch a Prejudice againſt” Thinking, that 
he wou'd not ſuffer his own to read Eu- 
clid, being told it might teach him to 
think; till a Friend convinced him the 
epidemical Diſtemper was not Thinking, 
but only the want and affectation of it. 
I know an eminent Free- thinker, who ne- 
ver goes to bed, without a Gallon of Wine 
in his Belly, and is ſure to repleniſh be- 
fore the Fumes are off his Brain, by which 
means he has not had one ſober Thought 
theſe ſeven Years x another, that wou'd not 
for the World loſe the Privilege and Re- 
e of Free- thinking, who games all 

ight, and lies in bed all Day: And as 
for the Outſide or Appearance of Thought 
in that meagre 9 Philoſopher Thycas, 
1 5 4 N 
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Dr AL. it is an Effect, not of thinking, but of car- 


VII. 


king, cheating, and writing in an Office. 
Strange, ſaid he, that ſuch Men ſhou'd 
ſet up for Free- thinkers! But it is yet more 
ſtrange that other Men ſhou'd be out of 
Conceit with Thinking and Reaſoning, for 
the ſake of ſuch Pretenders. I anſwered, 
that ſome good Men conceived an Oppoſi- 
tion between Reaſon and Religion, Faith 
and Knowledge, Nature and Grace ; and 
chat, conſequently, the way to promote Re- 


ligion was, to quench the light of Nature, 


6nd diſcourage all rational Inquiry. 


XXXI. How right the Intentions of 
cheſe Men may be, replied Crito, I hall 
not ſay; but ſurely their Notions are very 
wrong. Can any thing be more diſhonoura- 
ble to Religion, than the repreſenting it 
as an uareaſanable, unnatural, ignorant In- 
ſtitution? God is the Father of all Lights, 
whether natural or revealed, Natural Con- 
eupiſcence is one thing, and the Light of 
Nature another. You cannot therefore argue 
from the Former againſt the Latter: Neither 
can you. from Science falfly fo called, 
againit real Knowledge. Whatever there- 
fore is faid of the one in Holy Scripture 
is not to he interpreted of the other: Vin. 


* ated 
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ated great Diſputes and Diviſions in the Diat. 
Church. As "bfiraed Metaphyſics, re- VII. 
plied Crito, have always had a N — 


to produce Diſputes among Chriſtians, as 
eek | as other Men, it ſhou'd ſeem un 
genuine Truth and Knowledge wou'd al- 
lay this Humour, which makes Men ſa⸗ 
—— the undiſputed Duties of Peace and 
Charity to diſputable Notions. After all, 
faid I, whatever may be ſaid for Reaſon, 
it is plain, the Sceptics and Infidels of the 
Age are not to be cured by it. I will not 
diſpute this Paint, ſaid Gritoz in order to 
cure a Diſtemper,) you ſhou d conſider 
what produced it, Had Men reaſoned 
themſelves into 4 wrong Opinion, one 
might hope to them out of it. 
Min is not the Caſe ; the Infidelity of moſt 
inute Philoſophers ſeeming an Effect of 
ery different Motives from Thought and 
Reaſon, little Incidents, Vanity, Diſ- 
guſt, Humour ,Inclination, without the leaſt 
afliſtance from Reaſon, are often known 
to make Infidels. Where the general Ten- 
dency of a Doctrine is diſagreeable, the 
Mind is prepared th reliſh and improve 
every thing that with tho leaſt Pretence 
ſeems to make againſt it. Hence che 
coarſe Mannery of a Country Curate, the- 
lite ones of a Chaplain, the Wit of a 
— Philoſopher, Jeſt, a Song, a voy 


THE MINUTE 


Dr Al. can ſerve inſtead of a Reaſon for Infideli- 


ty. Bupalus preferred a Rake in the Church, 


AAV ud then made uſe of him as an Argument 


againſt it. Vice, Indolence, Faction, and 
Faſhion produce Minute Philoſophers, and 
meer Petulancy not a few. Who then can 
expect a thing ſo irrational and capricious 
ſhou'd yield to Reaſon ? It may, never- 
theleſs, be worth while to argue againſt 
fuch Men, and expoſe their Fallacies, if 
not for their own ſake, yet for the ſake 
of others; as it may leſſen their Credit, 
and prevent the growth of their Se, by 
removing a Prejudice. in their Favour, 
which ſometimes inclines others as well as 
themſelves to think they have made a Mo- 
nopoly of Humane Reaſon. 


XXXII. The moſt general Pretext which 
looks like Reaſon, is taken from the Va- 
riety of Opinions about Religion. This 
is a reſting Stone to a lazy and ſuperfi- 
cial mind: But one of more Spirit and 
a juſter way of Thinking, makes it a Step 
whence he looks about, and proceeds to 
examine, and compare the differing Infti- 
tutions of Religion. He will obſerve, which 
of theſe is the moſt ſublime and rational 
in its Doctrines, moſt venerable in its 
Myſteries, moſt uſeful in its Precepts, moſt 
decent in its Worſhip ? Which createth 

« che 
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the nobleſt Hopes, and moſt worthy Views? D 1 a L. 


He will conſider their Riſe and Progreſs; 


which oweth leaſt ro Humane Arts or 


Arms? Which flatters the Senſes and groſs 
Inclinations of Men ? Which adorns and 
improves the moſt excellent Part of our 
Nature? Which hath been propagated in 
the moſt wonderful Manner? Which hath 
ſurmounted the greateſt Difficulties, or 
ſhew'd the moſt difintereſted Zeal and 
Sincerity in its Profeſſors? He will in- 
quire, which beſt accords with Nature and 
Hiſtory? He will conſider, what ſavours 
of the World, and what looks like Wiſ- 
dom from above ? He will be careful to 
ſeparate Humane Allay from that which is 
Divine; and upon the whole, form his 
Judgment like a reaſonable Free-thinker. 
But inſtead. of taking ſuch a rational 
Courſe, one of theſe haſty Sceptics ſhall 
conclude without demurring, there is no 
Wiſdom in Politics, no Honeity in Deal- 
ings, no Knowledge in Philoſophy, no 
Truth in Religion: And all by one and 
the ſame ſort of Inference, from the nu- 
merous Examples of Folly, Knavery, Ig- 
norance, and Error, which are to be mer 
with in the World. But, as thoſe who are 
unknowing in every thing elſe, imagine 
themſelves ſharpfighted in ONS — 


D1AL. learned Sophiſm is ofceneſt levelled againſt 
VII. Chriftianity, 
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XXXIII. my inion, he, that wou'd 
convince an Infidel who can be br _ 
Reaſon, ought in che firſt place ths 
convince him of che Being of a 8 
ſeeming to me, chat any Man who is — 
ly a Theiſt, — . an Enemy to the 
Chriſtian Religion : And that the Igno- 
rance or Disbelief of this fundamental 
Point, is that which at bottom conſtitutes 
the Minute Philoſopher. I imagine they, 
who are acquainted with the great Ay- 
thors in the Minute Philoſophy, necd not 
be toldof this. The Being of a God iscapable 
of clear Proof, and a proper Object of Hu- 
mane Reaſon ; whereas the Myſteries of his 


Nature, and indecd — there is of 


Myſtery in Religion, to endeavour to ex- 
plain, and prove by Reaſon, is a vain At- 
tempt. It is ſufficient if we can ſhew there 
is noching abſurd or repugnant in our 
Belief of frhoſe Points, and, inſtead of fra- 
ming Hypotheſes to explain them, we uſe our 
Reaſon only for anſwering the Objections 
brought againſt them. But on all Occa- 
ſions, we ; oughe to diſtinguiſh the ſerious, 
modeſt, nuous Man of Senſe, who 
hath ave about Religion, and behaves 
like a prudent Man in doubt, from the 
Mi- 
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Minute Philoſophers, thoſe profane and DI AL. 
conceited Men, who muſt needs pfofelyte VII. 
others to their own Doubts. When onen 
of this Stamp prefents himſelf, we ſhou'd 
confider what Species he is of: Whether 

4 firſt or a ſecond-hand Philoſopher, a Li- 

bertine, Scorner, or Sceptic? Each Cha- 

racter requiring a peculiar Treatment. 

Some Men are too ignorant to be humble, 
without which there can be no Docility : 
But though. a Man muſt in ſome degree 
have thought and conſidered to be capable 
of being convinced, yet it is poſſible the 
moſt ignorant may be laugh'd out of his 
Opinions. I knew a Woman of Senſe re- 
duce two Minute Philoſophers, who had 
long been a Nuſance to the Neighbour- 
hood, by taking her Cue from their predo- 
minant Affectations. The one. ſet up for 
being the moſt incredulous Man upon 
Earth, the other for the moſt unbounded 
Freedom. She obſerved to the firſt, that 
he who had Credulity ſufficient to truſt the 
moſt valuable Things, his Life and For- 
tune, to his Apothecary and , Ii- 
 diculouſly affected the Character of Incre- 
dulous, by refuſing to truſt his Soul, a 
Thing in his own account but a meer 
Trifle, to his Pariſh-Prieſt. The other, 
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DIA I. ſible how abſolute a Slave he was in point 


of Dreſs, to him the moſt important thing 


— inthe World, while he was earneſtly con- 
tending for a Liberty of Thinking, with, 
which he never troubled his Head; and 


how much more it concerned and became 


him to aſſert an Independency on Faſhion, 
and obtain Scope for his Genius, where 
it was beſt qualified to exert it ſelf. The 


Minute Philoſophers at firſt hand are ve 


few, and conſidered in themſelves; of mall . 


conſequence : But their Followers, who 
pin their Faith upon them, are numerous, 
and not leſs confident than credulous ; there 
being ſomething in the Air and Manner of, 


theſe ſecond-hand Philoſophers, very apt to 


diſconcert a Man of Gravity and Argu- 


ment, and much more difficult to be born 


than the Weight of their Objections. 


XXXIV. Crito having made an end, 
Eupbranor declared it to be his Opinion, 


that it wou'd much conduce to the public 
Benefit, if, inſtead of diſcouraging. Free- 


thinking, there was erected in the midſt of 
this Free Country a Dianoetic Academy, 
or Seminary for Free-thinkers, provided 


with retired Chambers, and Galleries, and 
ſhady Walks and Groves, where, after ſe- 
ven Years ſpent in filence and Meditation, 
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a Man might commence a genuine Free- D1ar. 
thinker, and from that time forward, have VII. 
Licence to think what he pleaſed, and a 


Badge to diftinguiſh him from Counter- 
feits. In good earneſt, ſaid Crito, I ima- 
gine that Thinking is the great Deſidera- 
tum of the 2 * Age; and that the 
real Cauſe of whatever is amiſs, may juſt- 
ly be reckoned the general Neglect of Edu- 
cation, in thoſe who need it moſt, the 


People of Faſhion. What can be expected 


where thoſe who have the moſt Influence, 


have the leaſt Senſe, and thoſe who are 


ſure to be followed, ſer the worſt Exam 
ple? Where Youth ſo uneducated are yet 


ſo forward? Where Modeſty is eſteemed 
Puſillanimity, and a Deference to Years, 
Knowledge, Religion, Laws, want of Senſe 


and Spirit? Such untimely Growth of Ge- 


nius wou'd not have been valued or en- 
couraged by the wiſe Men of Antiquity ;, 
whoſe Sentiments on this Point are ſo ill 


ſuited to the Genius of our Times, that it 


is to be feared modern Ears cou'd not bear. 


them. But however ridiculous ſuch Max- 
ims might ſeem to our Britiſb Youth, who 
are ſo capable and fo forward to try Expe- 


riments, and mend the Conſtitution of 


their Country, I believe it will be ad- 
mitted by Men of Senſe, that if the Go- 


verning 


Tis Mix ur 


DI AL. verning part of Mankind wou'd itt theſe 
VII. Days, for Experiment's fake; confider them 
ww ſclves in chat old Homerical Light as Paſtors 


of the People; whoſe Duty it was to im- 
prove their Flock, chey wou'd ſoon find 
that this is to be done by an Education 
very different from the Modern, and other- 
gueſs Maxims than thoſe of the Minute 
Philoſophy. If our Youth were really 
inur'd to Thought and Reflexion, and an 
Acquaintance with the excellent Writers 
of Antiquity, we ſhou'd ſoon ſee that licen- 
tious Humour, vulgarly called Free-think- 
ing, baniſhed from the Preſence of Gentle- 
men, together with Ignorance and ill Taſte; 
which as they ate inſeparable from Vice, 
ſo Men follow Vice for the fake of Plea- 
ſure, and fly from Virtue through af ab- 
hofrence of Pain. Theit Minds therefore 
betimes ſhou'd be formed and accuſtomed 
to teceive Pleafute and Pain from proper 
Objects, or, which is the ſame thing, to 
have their InclinationsandAvyerfions rightly 
placed. Kaas waipes N pied. This, according 
to Plato and Ariſtotle, was che egi Mela, 
the right Education &. And thoſe who, in 
their own Minds, their Health, of theit 
Plato in Protag. & Atiſtor, ethic. ad Nicbm 1. » 
c. 2. & |. 10. c. 9. 


For- 
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Fortunes, feel the curſed Effects of a wrong Dr ar; 
one, wou'd do well to conſider, they VII. 
cannot better make amends for what was 
amiſs in themſelves, than by preventing 

the ſame in their Poſterity. While Crito 

was ſaying this, Company came in, which 

put an end to our Converſation, 
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' TOWARDS 
A New Theory of Viſion. 


$2Y Deſign is to ſhew the Man- 
ner, wherein we perceive by 
Sight the Diſtance, Magni- 
tude, and Situation of Ob- 

jects. Alſo to conſider the 
Difference there is betwixt the Ideas of 
Sight and Touch, and whether chere be 
any Idea common to both Senſes. 


IT. It is, I think, agreed by all, that 
Diſtance, of it ſelf and immediately, cannot 
be ſeen: For Diſtance being a Line di- 
rected end-wiſe to the Eye, it projects 
only one Point in the Fund of the Eye, 
which Point remains invariably the =. 
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whether the Diſtance be longer or 
ſhorter. 


III. 1 find it alſo acknowledged, that 


the Eſtimate we make of the Diſtance of 


Objects conſiderably remote, is rather an 
Act of Judgment grounded on Experience, 
than of Senſe. For Example, when I per- 
ceive a great Number of intermediate Ob- 
jects, fuch as Houſes, Fields, Rivers, and 
the like, which I have experienced to 
take up a conſiderable Space, I thence 
form a Judgment or Concluſion, that the 
Object fas depend them is at a great Di- 
ſtance. Again, when an Object appears 
faint and ſmall, which at a near Diſtance 
J have experienced to make a vigorous and 
large Appearance, J inſtantly conclude it 
to be far off: And this, tis evident is 
the reſult of Experience; without which, 


from the faintneſs and littleneſs I ſhould 


not have inferred any thing concerning 
the Diſtance of Objects. 


IV. But when an Object is placed at ſo 
near a Diſtance, as that the Interval between 
the Eyes bears any ſenſible Proportion to 
it, the Opinion of ſpeculative Men is, 


that the two Optic Axes (the Fancy that 


we ſee only with one Eye at once being 


exploded) concurring at the Object do 
| there 
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there make an Angle, by means of which, 
according as it is greater or leſſer, the 
Object is perceived to be nearer or farther 


V. Betwixt which, and the foregoing 
manner of eſtimating Diſtance, there is 
this remarkable Difference : That, whereas 
there was no apparent, neceſſary Connexion 
between ſmall Diſtance and a large and 
ſtrong Appearance, or between great Di- 
ſtance and little and faint Appearance, 
there appears a very neceſſary Connexion be- 
tween an obtuſe Angle and near Diſtance, 
and an acute Angle and farther Diſtance. 
It does not in the leaſt depend upon Ex- 
perience, but may be evidently known by 
any one before he had experienced it, that 
the nearer the Concurrence of the Optic 
Axes, the greater the Angle, and the re- 
moter their Concurrence is, the leſſer will 
be the Angle comprehended by them. 


VI. There is another way mentioned 


by Optic Writers, whereby they will 


have us judge of thoſe Diſtances, in re- 
ſpe& of which the Breadth of the Pu- 
pil hath any ſenſible bigneſs: And that 
is the greater or lefſer Divergency of the 
Rays, which iſſuing from the viſible Point, 

t See what Deſcartes and others have written on this 
Subject. 
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judged neareſt, which is ſeen by moſt di- 
verging Rays ; and that remoter, which is 
ſeen by leſs diverging Rays: And ſo on, 
the apparent Diſtance ſtill increaſing, as 
the Divergency of the Rays decreaſes, till 
at length it becomes infinite, when the 
Rays that fall on the Pupil are to Senſe 
Parallel. And after this manner it is ſaid 
we perceive Diſtance when we look only 
with one Eye. 


VII. In this Caſe alſo, tis plain we are 


not beholding to Experience: It being 


a certain, neceſſary Truth, that the nearer 
the direct Rays falling on the Eye ap- 
roach to a Paralleliſm, the farther off 
1s the Point of their Interſection, or the 
viſible Point from whence they flow. 


VIII. Now though the Accounts here given 
of perceiving near Diſtance by Sight are 
receiv'd for true, and accordingly made 
uſe of in determining the apparent Places 
of Objects, they do nevertheleſs ſeem 
very unſatis factory: And that for theſe 
following Reaſons. | 


IX. It is evident that when the Mind 
perceives any Idea, not immediately 
and of it ſelf, it muſt be by the 323 4 

| 01 
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of ſome other Idea : Thus, for Inſtance, 
the Paſſions which are in the Mind of ano- 
ther, are of themſelves to me inviſible. I 
may nevertheleſs perceive them by Sight, 
though not immediately, yet by means of the 
Colours they produce in the Countenance. 
We often ſee Shame or Fear in the Looks 


of a Man, by perceiving the Changes of 


his Countenance to Red or Pale. 


X. Moreover it is evident that no Idea, 
which is not itſelf perceived, can be 
the means of perceiving any other Idea. 
If Ido not perceive the Redneſs or Paleneſs 
of a Man's Face themſelves, it is impoſ- 
fible I ſhould perceive by them the Paſ- 
ions which are in his Mind. 


XI. Now from 8 Ec r. IL it is plain 


that Diſtance is in its own nature imper- 
ceptible, and yet it is perceived by Sight. 
It remains, therefore, that it be brought in- 


to view by means of ſome other Idea, that 
is it ſelf immediately perceived in the Act 


of Viſion. . 


XII. But thoſe Lines and Angles, by 


means whereof ſome Men pretend to ex- 
plain the Perception of Diſtance, are them- 
ſelves not at all perceived, nor are they 
in truth ever thought of by thoſe unskil- 
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ful in Optics. I appeal to any ones Expe- 
rienc, whether upon Sight of an Obyect, 
he computes irs Diſtance by the bigneſs of 
the Angle, made by the meeting of the 
two Optic Axes? Or whether he ever 
thinks of the greater or lefler Divergency 
of the Rays, which arrive from any Point 
to his Pupil ? Every one is himſelf the 
beſt Judge of what he perceives, and what 
not. In vain ſhall any Man tell me, that 
I perceive certain Lines and Angles which 
introduce into my Mind the various Ideas 
of Diſtance, ſo long as I my ſelf am con- 
ſeious of no ſuch ching. 


XIII. Since therefore thoſe Angles and 
Lines are not themſelves perceived by Sight, 
it follows from S ECT. X. that the Mind 


does not by them judge of the Diſtance 
of Objects. 


XIV. The Truth of this Aſſertion 
will be, yet, farther evident to any one 
that conſiders thoſe Lines and Angles 
have no real Exiſtence in Nature, being 
only an Hypotheſis fram'd by the Mathe- 
maticians, and by them introduced into 


Optics, that they might treat of that 


Science in a Geometrical way. 
Xv. The 
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XV. The laſt Reaſon J ſhall give for 
rejecting that Doctrine, is, that tho' we 
ſhould grant the real Exiſtence of thoſe 
Optic Angles, &c. and that it was poſſible 
for the Mind to perceive them ; yer theſe 
Principles wou'd not be found ſufficient 
to explain the Phenomena of Diſtance, as 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 


XVI. Now, it being already ſhewn that 
Diſtance is ſuggeſted ro the Mind, by the 
Mediation of ſore other Idea which is it 
ſelf perceived in the Act of Seeing, it 
remains that we inquire what Ideas, or 
Senſations there be that attend Viſion, un- 
to which we may ſuppoſe the. Ideas of 
Diftance are connected, and by which they 
are introduced into the Mind. And F;rft, 
It is certain by Experience, that when we 
look at a near Object with both Eyes, ac- 
cording as it approaches, or recedes from 
us, we alter the Diſpoſition of our Eyes, 
by leſſening or widening the Interval be- 
tween the Pupils. This Diſpoſition or 
Turn of the Eyes is attended with a Sen- 
fation, which feems to me to be that 
which in this Caſe brings the Idea of 
greater or leſſer Diſtance into the Mind. 


XVII. Not that there is any natural 
or neceſſary Connexion between the Sen- 
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ſation we perceive by the Turn of the 
Eyes, and greater or leſſer Diſtance ; bur 
becauſe the Mind has by conſtant Expe- 
rience found the different Senſations cor- 
reſponding to the different Diſpoſitions of 
the Eyes, to be attended each with a dif- 
ferent Degree of Diſtance in the Object; 
There has grown an Habitual or Cuſto- 
mary Connexion between thoſe two ſorts 
of Ideas, ſo that the Mind no ſooner per- 
ceives the Senſation ariſing from the dif- 
ferent Turn it gives the Eyes, in order to 
bring the Pupils nearer, or farther aſun- 
der, but it withal perceives the different 
Idea of Diſtance which was wont to be 
connected with that Senſation; Juſt as 
upon hearing a certain Sound, the Idea is 
immediately ſuggeſted to the Underſtand- 
ing, which Cuſtom had united with it. 


XVIII. Nor do I ſee, how I can eaſily 
miſtaken in this Matter. I know evi- 
dently that Diſtance is not perceived of it 
ſelf. That by conſequence, it muſt be 
perceived by means of ſome other Idea 
which is immediately perceived, and va- 
ries with the different Degrees of Diſtance. 
I know alſo that the Senſation ariſing from 
the Turn of the Eyes is of it ſelf imme- 
diately perceived, and various Degrees 
thereof are connected with different Di- 
ſtances, which neyer fail to accompany 
them 
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them into my Mind, when I view an Ob- 
ject diſtinctly with both Eyes, whoſe Di- 
ſtance is ſo ſmall that in reſpect of it the 
Interval between the Eyes has any conſi- 
derable Magnitude. | 


XIX. I know it is a received Opinion, 
that by altering the Diſpoſition of the Eyes, 
the Mind perceives whether the Angle of 
the Optic Axes, or the lateral Angles com- 
prehended between the Interval of the Eyes 
and the Optic Axes, are made greater or leſ- 
ſer ; and that accordingly by a kind of Na- 
tural Geometry, it judges the Point of their 
Interſection to he nearer, or farther off. 
Bur that this is not true, I am convinced 
by my own Experience, fince I am nor 
conſcious, that I make any ſuch uſe of the 
Perception I have by the Turn of my Eyes. 
And for me to make thoſe Judgments, and 
draw thoſe Concluſions from it, withour 
knowing that I do ſo, ſeems altogerher in- 
comprehenſible. 


XX. From all which it follows, that 
the Judgment we make of the Diſtance 
of an Object, viewed with both Eyes, is 
entirely the Reſult of Experience. If we 
had not ' conſtantly found certain Senſati- 
ons ariſing from the various Diſpoſition of 
the Eyes, attended with certain Degrees 
of Diſtance, we ſhou'd never make thoſe 


Q 4 ſud- 
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ſudden Judgments from them, concern- 
ing the Diſtance of Objects; no more 
than we wou'd pretend to judge of a Man's 
Thoughts by his pronouncing Words we 
had never heard before. | 


XXI. Secondly, An Obje& placed at a 


certain Diſtance from the Eye, to which 


the breadth of the Pupil bears a conſide- 
rable Proportion, being made to approach, 
is ſeen more confuſedly: And the nearer 
it is brought, the more confuſed Ap- 
pearance it makes, And this being found 
conſtantly to be ſo, there ariſeth in the 
Mind an Habitual Connexion between the 
ſeveral Degrees of Confuſion and Diſtance ; 
the greater Confuſion ſtill implying the 
lefler Diſtance, and the leſſer Confuſion, 
the greater Diſtance of the Object. 


XXII. This confuſed Appearance. of 


the Object doth therefore ſeem, to be 


the Medium, whereby the Mind. judgeth 
of Diſtance in thoſe Caſes, wherein the 
molt approved Writers of Optics will have 
it judge by the different Divergency, with 


Which the Rays flowing from. the Radia- 


ting Point fall on the Pupil, No Man, I 
believe, will pretend to ſee or feel thoſe 


imaginary Angles, that the Rays are ſup- 


pare to form according to their various 
n 


linatiens on his Eye. But he cannot 
cChooſe 


- 
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chooſe ** whether the Object 

more or leſs confuſed, It i M2 
manifeſt Conſequence from what has been 
demonſtrated, that inſtead of the greater, 
or leſſer Divergeacy of the Rays, the Mind 
makes uſe of the greater or leſſer Confu- 


ſedneſs of the Appearance, — to de- 


termine the apparent Place of an Obje&t. 


XXIII. Nor doth it avail to ſay, 2 

not any neceſſary Connexion between 
eb art Viſion, and Diſtance, great or 
ſmall. For I ask any Man, what nece 
Connexion he ſees between the Redneſs of 
a Bluſh and Shame? And yer no ſooner 
all he behold that Colour to ariſe in the 
Face of another, but it brings into his 
Mind the Idea of that Paſſion which 
hath been obſerved to accompany; it. 


XXIV. What ſeems to-have miſled. a. 
Writers. of _— this dan is, that 
they imagine judge of Diſtance, as 
_ do of a CEN in Mathem thematics; 
berwixt which and the Premiſes it is in- 
deed-abſolucely tequiſite chere be an appar 
rent, neceſſary Connexion: But it is fan 
other wiſe, in the ſudden Judgments Men 
make of Diſtance, We are not to think, 


that Brutes and Children, or even grown: 


reaſonable Men, whenever they perceive 


thi 
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an Object to approach, or depart from 
them, do it by virtue of Geometry and 
Demonſtration. 


XXV. That one Idea may ſuggeſt ano- 
ther to the Mind, it will ſuffice that they 


have been obſerved to go together, with- 


out any Demonſtration of the Neceſſity of 
their Coexiſtence, or without ſo much as 
knowing what it is that makes them ſo to 
coexiſt. Of this there are innumerable 
Inſtances, of which no ane can be igno- 
rant. | 


XXVI. Thus, greater Confuſion having 
been conſtantly attended with nearer Di- 
ſtance, no ſooner is the former Idea per- 
ceived, but it ſuggeſts the latter to our 
Thoughts. And if it had been the ordi- 


nary Courſe of Nature, that the farther 


off an Object were placed, the more con- 
fuſed it ſhou'd appear, it is certain, the 
very ſame Perception, that now makes us 
think an Object approaches, would then 
have made us to imagine it went farther 
off. That Perception, abſtracting from 
Cuſtom and Experience, being equally 
fitted to produce the Idea of great Di- 
_ or {mall Diſtance, or no Diſtance 
at all. bun 


XXVII. Therd!y 
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XXVII. Thirdly, An Object being placed 
at the Diſtance above ſpecified, and 
brought nearer to the Eye, we may ne- 
vertheleſs prevent, at leaſt for ſome time, 
the Appearance's growing more confused, 
by ſtraining the Eye. In which Caſe, chat 


Senſation ſupplys the place of confuſed 


Viſion, in aiding the Mind to judge of the 
Diſtance of the Object ; it being eſteemed 
ſo much the nearer, by how much the 
Effort or Straining of the Eye in order to 
diſtin& Viſion is greater, 


XXVIII. I have here ſet down thoſe 
Senſations or Ideas, that ſeem to be the 
conſtant and general Occaſions of in- 
troducing into the Mind the different 
Ideas of near Diſtance. - It is true in moſt 
Caſes, that divers other Circumſtances 
contribute to frame our Idea of Diſtance, 
to wit, the particular Number, S1ze, 
Kind, &c. of the things ſeen. Concern- 
ing which, as well as all other the fore- 
mentioned Occaſions which ſuggeſt Di- 


ſtance, I ſhall only obſerve, they have none 


of them, in their own Nature, any Rela- 
tion or Connexion with it: Nor is it 
poſſible, they ſhou'd ever ſignify the vari- 
ous Degrees thereof, otherwiſe than as by 
Experience they have been found to be 
connected with them, 

XXIX. I 
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XXIX. I ſhall p upon theſe Prin 
ciples to account for a Phznomenon,which 
has hitherto ſtrangely puzzled the Wri- 
ters of Optics, and is ſo far from bei 
accounted for by any of their Theories of 
Viſion, that it is, by IE 2 
plainly repugnant to them: of - 
1 is nothing elſe cou'd be ob- 
| were alone ſufficient to bring their 
Credit in Queſtion, The whole Difficulty 
1 ſhall lay before you in che Words of the 
Learned Dr. Barrow, with which he 
concludes his Optic Lectures. 


Hoec ſunt, circa partem Optica 
præcipus Mathematicam — mil 
ſiggeſſit meditatio. Circa reliquas, (que 
Pecnteirsent ſunt, adeoque /apiuſcule pro 
certis principiis plauſibeles conjetturas 
venditare neceſſum habent) mbil fore 
quicquam admodum veriſimilo ſuccurrit, 

& peruulgatis (ab iis, imuam, qua 
Keplerus, Scheinerus, Carteſius, & 
poſt illos alii tradiderunt). alionum aut 
diverſum. Atqu tacere malo, quam 
tuties oblatam cramben roponere. Promde 

| es cano; nec ita tamen ut prorsus 
17 am anteaguam improbam quan- 
dam * — (pro fmceritate quam 
S vobis & verituti debeo minime diſ- 
ſimulandam) in medium protulero, qua 
hs J doftrins 
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deffrine neftre, haftenus inculcate, fe 
objicit adverſam, ab ea ſaltem nullam 


admittit ſolutionem. Ila, breviter, 


talis eſt: Lenti vel Speculo cavo 


EB F exponatur punc- 
tum vifibile A, ita Dif- 
tans ut Radii ex A ma- 
nantes ex inflexione ver- 
ſus axem A B cogantur. 
Sitgue radiationts Limes 
eu A #8 . 
ualem fupra puſſim 
— oc gd eo In- 
ter hoc autem & in- 
fleFentts verticem B uf- 
piam pofitus concipiatur 
Oculus. Quæri jam 
teſt ubi loci debeat — 
tum A apparere? Re- 
trorſum * . punftum Z. 
vi non fert Natura 


my omnis impreſſio ſen- 


FO 
P 
. 


K„K„« —. 


Jon afficiens proveniat a Partibar A) 
ac experientia —— Neoſtris au- 


tem e placitis conſequi 


ad partes anticas 


videtur, ipſum 
45 = 


apparens 
lo longiſfime diſſito, (quod & maxi- 
mum a.. N Sk Intervallum 


2 


) apparere. Cum 


minus di vergentibus 


KN Jae Objectum, co (cle atique 


pre- 
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Prænotionibus & prajudiciis) longius 
abeſſe ſentiatur ; et quod Parallelos ad 
Oculum Radios projicit, remotiſſime po- 
ſitum & ſtimetur. Exigere Ratio vide- 
tur, ut quod convergentibus radiis ap- 
prehenditur, adhuc magis, fi fieri poſ- 
ſet; quoad apparentiam elongetur. Quin 
& circa Caſum hunc generatim inquirt 
polſit, quidnam omnino fit, quod appa- 
rentem puncti A locum determinet, 
faciatque quod conſtanti ratione nunc 
propius, nunc remotius appareat? Cui 
itidem dubio, nibil quicquam ex hacte- 
nus dictorum Analogia, reſponderi poſſe 
videtur, niſi debere pundtum A perpetuo 
Jongiſſime ſemotum videri. Verum expe- 
rientia ſecus atteſtatur, illud pro di- 
verſa Oculi inter puncta B, Z, poſitione 
varie diſtans; nunquam fere ( fi un- 
quam) longinquius ipſo A libere ſpectato, 
ſubinde vero multo propinquius adpa- 
1 rere; quinimo, quo oculum appellentes 
1 radii magis convergunt eo ſpeciem Ob- 
14 jecti propius accedere. Nempe, fi 
4 puncto B admoveatur Oculus, ſus (ad 
4 lentem) fere nativo in loco conſpicitur 
il Punctum A (vel æque diſtans, ad Spe- 
1 culum;) ad O reductus oculus ejuſce 
| ſpectem appropinquantem cernit; ad 
P adhuc vicinius er exiſtimat; ac 
| ita ſenſim, donec alicubi — 
4 


1 
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ad Q, conſtituto oculo abjectum ſumme 
propinquum apparens, in meram confu- 
ſionem incipiat evaneſcere. Qua ſane 
cuncta rationibus atque decretis noſtris 
repugnare videntur, aut cum _ 
tem parum amice conſpirant. Ne 
noſtram tantum ſententiam pulſat hoc 
experimentum ; at ex" aquo ceteras 
as norim omnes, veterem imprimts 
ac vulgatam noſire pre reugus 4 
nem ita convellere videtur, ut ejus 
vi coattus doctiſſimus A. Tacquetus 
iſti principio (cur pene ſoli totam inæ- 
dificaverat Catoptricam ſuam) cen 
inſido ac inconſtanti renunciarit, adeo- 
que ſuam ipſe doctrinam labefattarit ; 
id tamen, opinor, minime facturus, fi 
rem totam inſpexiſſet penitius, atque 
difficultatis fundum attigiſſet. Apud 
me vero non ita pollet bec, nec eouſ- 
que præpollebit ulla difficultas, ut ab 
215, que manifeſte rationi conſentanea 
video, diſcedam ; preſertim quum ut 
hic accidit, cjuſmodi arfficultas in fin- 
gularis cujuſpiam casiis diſparitate 
fundetur. Nimirum in præſente caſit 
peculiare quiddam, nature ſubtilitati 
involutum, deliteſcit, ægre fortaſſis, 


nf; perfectius explorato videndi modo, 
detegendum. Circa quod nil, fateor, 


Bactenus excogitare potui, quod adblan- 
: diretur 
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diretur animo mev, nedum plant ſatis: 
faceret. Vobis itague mnodum hunc, 
wtinam felictore conatu, refolvendum 
commitiv. 


In Engliſh as follows, 


II have here delivered what my 
Thoughts have ſuggeſted to me, con- 


* cerning that part of Optics which is 
© more properly Mathematical. As for 
© the other Parts of that Science (which 
© being rather Phyſical, do conſequently 
* abound with plauſible Conjectures in- 


. * ſtead of certain Principles) there has in 


© them ſcarce any thing occur'd to my 
© Obſervation, different from what has 
been already ſaid by Kepler, Scbeinerus, 
* Deſcartes, and others. And methinks; 
© I had better ſay nothing at all, than 
© repeat that which has Foot ſo often 
* ſaid by others. I think it therefore 
* high time to take my leave of this Sub- 
© jet: But before I quit it for good and 
* all, the fair and ingenuous Dealing that 
I owe both to You and to Truth, ob- 
* ligeth me to acquaint you with a cer- 
* tain untoward Difficulty, which ſeems 


directly oppoſite to the Doctrine I have 


© been hitherto inculcating, at leaſt, ad- 
* mits of no Solution from it. In ſhort 
ey © if 


2 


U 


a. 
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© it is this. Before the double Con- 
vex Glaſs or Concave Speculum 


E BF, let the Point 
A be placed, at ſuch a 2 0 8 
Diſtance that the Rays | 
© proceeding from A, 
after Refraction or 
Reflection, be brought 
to Unite ſomewhere 
in the Ax AB. And 
© ſuppoſe the Point of 
© Union (i. e. the I- 
mage : _ Point A, | 
© as hat n already | 
© ſet forth) to be Z; Fa 
© between which and B, b 
© the Vertex of the 0 
Glaſs or Speculum, Þ 
* conceive the Eye to 2 
© be any where placed. BUR. 
© The Queſtion now is, where the — 
* A ought to ap Experience ſhews 
that 1 doth — * r behind at the 
Point Z, and it were contrary to Na- 
* ture that it ſhou'd; ſince all the Im- 
* prefſion which affects the Senſe comes 
from towards A. But from our Tenets 
it ſhou'd ſeem to follow that it wou'd 
appear before the Eye at a vaſt Diftance 
off, ſo great as ſhou'd in ſome Sort 
* ſurpaſs all ſenfible Diſtance. For ſince 
Vol. II. * if 


| 


P 

. 
| 
* 
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if we exclude all Anticipations and Pre- 
© judices, ev Object appears by fo 
, — the py” Ax off, 2 ch 
the Rays it ſends to the Eye are leſs 
Diverging. And that Obje& is thought 
to be moſt remote, from which Parallel 
Rays proceed unto the Eye. Reaſon 
wou'd make one think, that Object 
ſhou'd appear, at yet a greater Diſtance, 
which 1s ſeen by converging Rays. 
Moreover it may in general be asked 
concerning this Caſe, what it is that de- 
rermines the apparent Place of the 
Point A, and maketh it to appear at- 
ter a conſtant manner, ſometimes nearer, 
at other times farther off? 'To which 
Doubt, I ſee nothing that can be anſwer'd 
agreeable to the Principles we have laid 
down except only : that the Point A 
ought always to appear extremely re- 
more. But on the contrary, we are al- 
ſur d by Experience that the Point A 
appears variouſly diſtant, according to 
the different Situations of the Eye be- 
tween the Points B and Z. And that it 
doth almoſt never (if at all) ſeem farther 
off, than it wou'd if it were beheld by 
the naked Eye, but on the contrary, it 
© doth ſometimes appear much nearer. 
* Nay, it is even certain, that by how 
© much the Rays falling on the Eye do 

I more 
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more converge, by ſo much the nearer 


does the Object ſeem to approach. For 
the Eye being placed cloſe to the Point 
B, the Object A appears nearly in its 
own natural Place, .if the Point B is 
taken in the Glaſs, or at the ſame Di- 
ſtance, if in the Speculum. The Eye 
being brought back to O, the Object 
ſeems to draw near: And being come 


to P it beholds it ſtill nearer. And fo on 


by little and little, till at length the Eye 
being placed ſomewhere, ſuppoſe at Q, 
the Object appearing extremely near, 

ins to vaniſh into meer Confuſion. 


All which doth ſeem repugnant to our 


Principles, at leaſt, not rightly to agree 
with them. Nor is our Tenet alone 
ſtruck at by this Experiment, but like- 
wiſe all others that ever came to my 
Knowledge are, every whit as much, 
endanger d by it. The ancient one 
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eſpecially (which is moſt commonly re- 


* ceived, and comes neareſt to mine) 


ſeems to be ſo effectually overthrown 
thereby, that the moſt learned Tacguet 
has been forced to reje& that Principle, 


© as falſe and uncertain; on which alone he 


had built almoſt his whole Catoptrics, 
and conſequently by taking away the 
Foundation, hath himſelf pulled down 


the Superſtructure he had raiſed on it. 
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"i © Which, nevertheleſs, I do not believe he 
[i © wou'd have done, had he but confider'd 
I © the whole matter more throughly, and 
I! © examined the Difficulty to the bottom. 
1 But as for me, neither this, nor any 
Il | other Difficulty ſhall have ſo great an 
© Influence on me, as to make me re- 
© nounce that which I know to be ma- 
© nifeſtly agreeable to Reaſon : Eſpecially 
© when, as it here falls out, the Difficulty 
is founded in the peculiar Nature of a 
© certain odd and particular Caſe. For in 
< the preſent Caſe ſomething peculiar lies 
© hid, which being involved in the Sub- 
* tilty of Nature will, perbaps, hardly 
© be diſcovered till ſuch Time, as the 
© manner of Viſion is more perfectly 
© made known. Concerning which, I 
* muſt own, I have hitherto been able 
© to find out nothing that has the leaſt 
© ſhew of Probability, not to mention 
© Certainty. I ſhall, therefore, leave this 


* Knot to be untied by you, wiſhin 
© you may have berter Succeſs in it than 
© have had. 


XXX. The ancient and receiv'd Prin- 
ciple, which Dr. Barrow here mentions as 
the main Foundation of Tacguet's Catop- 
trics, is that every viſible Point ſeen by 
Reflection from 2 Speculum, ſhall appear 
placed 
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placed at the Inter ſection of the reflected 


Ray, and the Perpendicular of Incidence. 
Which Interſection in the preſent Caſe, 
happening to be behind the Eye, it 
greatly es the Authority of that 
Principle, whereon the aforementioned 
Author proceeds throughout his whole 
Catoptrics, in determining the apparent 
Place of Objects ſeen by Reflexion from 
any kind of Speculum. 


XXXI. Let us now ſee how this Phæ- 


nomenon agrees with our Tenets. The 


Eye the nearer it is placed to the Point 
B in the foregoing Figures, the more 
diſtin is the Appearance of the Ob- 
ject; but as it recedes to O, the 1 
rance grows more Confuſed; and at P it 
ſees the Object yet more Confuſed; and ſo 
on till the Eye being brought back to Z 
ſees the Object in the greateſt Confuſion 
of all. Wherefore by Sect. XXI. the 
Object ſhou'd ſeem to approach the Eye 
gradually, as it recedes from the Point 


B, that is at O it ſhou'd (in conſequence 


of the Principle I have laid down in 
the aforeſaid Section) ſeem nearer than 
it did at B, and at P nearer than at O, 
and at Q nearer than at P; and ſo on, 
till it quite vaniſhes at Z. Which is 
the very matter of Fact, as any one 
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that pleaſes may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf by 
Experiment. | 


XXXII. This Caſe is much the ſame, - 
as if we ſhou'd ſuppoſe an Engliſhman 
to meet a Foreigner, who uſed the ſame 
Words with the | Engliſh, but in a 
direct contrary Signification. The 
Engliſhnan wou'd not fail to make a 
wrong Judgment, of the Ideas annexed to 
thoſe Sounds, in the Mind of him that 
uſed them. Juſt fo, in the preſent Caſe 
the Object ſpeaks (if I may fo ſay) with 
Words that the Eye is well acquainted 
with, that is, Confuſions of Appearance ; 
but whereas heretofore the greater Con- 
fuſions were always wont to fignify 
nearer Diſtances, they have in this Caſe 
a direct, contrary Signification, being 
connected with the greater Diſtances. 
Whence it follows, that the Eye muſt 
unavoidably be miſtaken, fince it will 
take the Confuſions in the Senſe it has 


been uſed to, which is directly oppoſed 


to the True. 


XXXIII. This Phænomenon as it en- 
tirely ſubverts the Opinion of thoſe, who 
will haye us judge of Diſtance by Lines 
and Angles, on which Suppoſition it is 
altogether inexplicable, ſo it ſeems to 

| | me 
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me no ſmall Confirmation, of the Truth 
of that Principle whereby it is explain'd. 
But in order to a more full Explication 
of this Point, and to ſhew how far the 
Hypotheſis of the Mind's judging by 
the various Divergency of Rays, may be 
of uſe in determining the apparent Place 
of an Object, it will be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe ſome few Things, which are already 
well known to thoſe who have any Skill 
in Dioptrics. 


XXXIV. Fit, Any radiating Point is 
then diſtinctly ſeen when the Rays pro- 
ceeding from it are, by the Refractive 


Power of the Cryſtalline, accurately 


reunited in the Retina or Fund of the 
Eye: Bur if they are reunited, either 
before they arrive at the Retina, or after 
they have paſt it, then there is confuſed 
Viſion. 


XXXV. Secondly, Suppoſe. in the adja- 
cent Figures NP repreſent an Eye duly 
framed, and retaining its natural Figure. In 
Fig. 1. the Rays falling nearly Parallel on the 
Eye, are by the Cryſtalline AB refracted, 
{o as their Focus. or Point of Union F falls 
exactly on the Retina: But if the Rays 
fall ſenſibly diverging on the Eye, as in 
Fig. 2. then their Focus falls beyond the 
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Retina: Or if the Rays are made to con- 
& verge by the Lens QS, before they come 
l at the Eye, as in Fig. 3. their Focus F 
| will fall before the Retina. In which two 
* , laſt Caſes, it is evident from the foregoing 
| Section, that the Appearance of the Point 
I Z is confuſed. And by how much the 
1 greater is the Convergency, or Divergenc 
1 of the Rays falling on the Pupil, by ſo 
| much the farther will the Point of their 
| $Þ Reunion be from the Retina, either before 
N or behind it, and conſequently the Point 
i Z will appear, \by ſo much the more con- 
5 q- fuſed. 
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fuſed. And this by the bye, may ſhew 
us the Difference berween confuſed, and 
faint Viſion. Confuſed Viſion is, when 
the Rays proceeding from each diſtinct 
Point of the Object are not accurately 
recollected in one correſponding Point on 
the Retina, but take up ſome Space there- 
on: So that Rays from different Points 


become mixed, and confufed together. 


This is oppoſed to a diſtinct Viſion, and 
attends near Objects. Faint Viſion is, when 
by reaſon of the Diſtance of the Object 
or Groſſneſs of the interjacent Medium few 


Rays arrive from the Object to the Eye. 


This is oppoſed to vigorous or clear Vi- 
ſion, and attends remote Objects. But to 
return. 


XXXVI. The Eye, or (to ſpeak truly) 
the Mind perceiving only the Confuſion it 
ſelf, without ever conſidering the Cauſe 
from which it proceeds, doth conſtantly 
annex the ſame Degree of Diſtance to the 
ſame Degree of Confuſion. Whether that 


Confuſion be occaſioned by converging, or 


by divergin s, 1t matters not. Whence 
— — tht Eye viewing the Ob- 
ject Z through the Glaſs Qs (which by 
Refraction cauſeth the Rays Z Q, Z 8, Sc. 
to converge) ſhou'd judge it to be at ſuch a 
Nearneſs, at which if it were placed, 4 
wou 
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wou'd radiate on the Eye with Rays di- 
verging to that Degree, as wou'd produce 
the ſame Confuſion, which is now pro- 
duced by Converging Rays, z. e. wou'd 
cover a Portion of the Retina equal to DC. 
vid. Fig. 3. ſupra. But then this muſt be 
underſtood (to uſe Dr. Barrow's Phraſe 
feclufis prænotionibus & prejudicus, in caſe 
we abſtract from all other Circumſtances 
of Viſion, ſuch as the Figure, Size, Faint- 
neſs, &c. of the viſible Objects; all which 
do ordinarily concur to form our Idea of 
Diſtance, the Mind having by frequent 
Experience obſerved their ſeveral Sorts or 
Degrees, to be connected with various Di- 
{tances. 


XXXVIIK It plainly follows from what 
hath been faid, that a Perſon perfectly Pur- 
blind (7z. e. that cou'd not fee an Object 
diſtinctly, but when placed cloſe to his 
Eye) wou'd not make the fame wrong 
Judgment that others do, in the foremen- 
tioned Caſe. For, to him, greater Con- 
fuſions conſtantly ſuggeſting greater Di- 
ſtances, he muſt, as he recedes from the 
Glaſs, and the Object grows more Cou- 
fuſed, judge it to be at a farther Diſtance, 
contrary to what they do, who have had 
the Perception of the Objects growing 

| | more 
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more confuſed, connected with the Idea 
of Approach. 


XXXVIII. Hence alſo it doth appear, 


there may be good uſe of Computation by 
Lines and Angles in Optics; not that the 


Mind judgeth of Diſtance immediately by 


them, but becauſe it judgeth by ſomewhar 
which is connected with them, and to the 
Determination whereof they may be ſub- 
ſervient. Thus the Mind judging of the Di- 


ſtance of an Object, by the Confuſedneſs 


of its Appearance, and this Confuſedneſs 
being greater or leſſer to the naked Eye, 
according as the Object is ſeen by Rays 
more or leſs diverging, it follows, that a 
Man may make uſe of the Divergency of 
the Rays in computing the apparent Di- 
ſtance, though not for its own ſake, yet on 
account of the Confuſion with which it 
is connected. Bur, ſo it is, the Confuſion 
it ſelf is intirely neglected by Mathemati- 
cians, as having no neceſſary Relation with 
Diſtance, ſuch as the greater or leſſer An- 
gles of Divergency are conceived to have. 
And theſe ( eſpecially for that they fall 
under Mathematical Computation) are 
alone regarded, in determining the appa- 
rent Places of Objects, as though they were 
the ſole and immediate Cauſe of the 
Judgments the Mind makes of Diſtance. 
BYE; Whereas, 
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Whereas, in Truth, they ſhou'd not ac all 
be regarded in themſelves, or any other- 
wiſe, than as they are ſuppoſed to be the 
Cauſe of Confuſed, Viſion. 


XXXIX. The not conkdering of this 
has been a fundamental and perplexing 
Overſight. For Proof w , we need 
go no farther than the Caſe before us. It 
having been obſerved, that the moſt di- 
verging Rays brought into the Mind the 
Idea of neareſt Diſtance, and that ſtill, as 
the Divergency decreaſed, the Diſtance in- 
creaſed : and it being thought, the Con- 
nexion between the various Degrees of Di- 
cy and Diſtance, was immediate, 
this naturally leads one to conclude, from 
an ill grounded Analogy, that converging 
Rays ſhall make an Object appear at an 
immenſe Diſtance: And that, as the Con- 
vergency increaſes, the Diſtance (if it were 
poffible) ſhou'd do ſo likewiſe. That this 
was the Cauſe of Dr. Barrou's Miſtake, 
is evident from his own Words which we 
have quoted. | Whereas had the learned 


ſame Effect, to wit, 3 of Vi- 
ſion, greater Degrees whereof are produced 


indifferencly, either as the Divergency or 


Con- 
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Convergency of the Rays increaſeth. And 
that it is by this Effect, which is the fame 
in both, that either the Divergency or 
Convergency is perceived by the Eye; I 
ſay, had he but conſider'd this, it is certain 
he would have made a quite contrary 


＋ and rightly concluded, that 
Y Rays which fall on che Eye with 
greater Degrees of Convergency ſhou'd 
make the Object from whence they pro- 
ceed, appear by ſo much the nearer. But 
it is plain, it was impoſſible for any Man 
to attain to a right Notion of this Matter, 
ſo long as he had regard only to Lines 
and Angles, and did not apprehend the 
true Nature of Viſion, and how far it was 
of Mathematical Conſideration. 


XL. Before we diſmiſs this gubject, i 
is fit we take notice of a Query relating 
thereto, propoſed by the ingenious Mr. 


Molyneux, in his Treatiſe of Dioprtrics®, 
where ſpeaking of this Difficulry, he has 


theſe Words: And fo he (i. e. Dr. 
© Barrow) leaves this Difficulty to the 
Solution of others, which I (after fo 
great an Example) ſhall do like- 
* wiſe; but with the Reſolution of the 
© ſame admirable Author of not quitting 
the evident Doctrine which we have 


* Par. I Prop. 31. Sect. 9. 
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© before laid down, for determining the 
Locus Objecti, on account of being preſs'd 
by one Difficulty, which ſeems inexpli- 
cable till a more intimate Knowledge 
of the Viſive Faculty be obtained by Mor- 
tals. In the mean time, I propoſe it to 
the Conſideration of the Ingenious, Whe- 
ther the Locus Apparens of an Object 
© placed as in this gth Section, be not as 
© much before the Eye, as the diſtinct 
© Baſeis behind the Eye?” To which Que- 
ry we may venture to anſwer in the Ne- 
gative. For in the preſent Caſe, the Rule 
for determining the Diſtance of the di- 
ſtin& Baſe, or reſpective Focus from the 
Glaſs is this: As te Difference between 
the Diſtance of the Object and Focus is to 
the Focus or Focal Length, fo the Diſtance of 


A 


the Object from the Glaſs is to the Diſtance 


of the reſpective Focus or diſtinct Baſe from 
the Glaſs *. Let us now ſuppoſe the Ob- 
ject to be placed at the Diſtance of the Fo- 
cal Length, and one half of the Focal 
Length from the Glaſs, and the Eye cloſe 
to the Glaſs, hence it will follow by the 
Rule, that the Diſtance of the diſtin& 
Baſe behind the Eye is double the true 
Diſtance of the Object before the Eye. 
If therefore Mr. Molyneux's Conjecture 
held good, it wou'd follow that the Eye 
ſhou'd ſee the Object, twice as far off as 

it 
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it really is; and in other Caſes at three 
or four times its due Diſtance, or more. 
But this manifeſtly contradicts Expe- 
rience, the Object never appearing, at 
fartheſt, beyond its due Diſtance. Whar 
ever therefore is built on this Suppoſition 
(vid. Corol. 1. Prop. 57. ibid.) comes to the 
Ground along with ir. 


XLI. From what hath been premis'd, 
it is a manifeſt Conſequence, that a Man 
born blind, being made to ſee, wou'd, at 
firſt, have no Idea of Diſtance by Sight; 
The Sun and Stars, the remoteſt Objects 
as well as the nearer wou'd all ſeem to be 
in his Eye, or rather in his Mind. The 
Objects intromitted by Sight, wou'd ſeem 
to him (as in truth they are) no other 
than a new Set of Thoughts or Senſations, 
each whereof is as near to him, as the 
Perceptions of Pain or Pleaſure, or the 
moſt inward Paſſions of his Soul. For our 
judging Objects perceiv'd by Sight to be 
at any Diſtance, or without the Mind, is 
(vid. SECT. XX VIII.) intirely the Effect 
of Experience, Which one in thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances cou'd not yet have attained to. 


XLIL Ir is indeed otherwiſe upon the 
common Suppoſition, that Men judge of 
Diſtance by the Angle of the Optic Axes, 


juſt 
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juſt as one in the Dark, or a Blind-man 


by the Angle comprehended by rwo Sticks, 
one whereof he held in each Hand. For 
if this were true, it wou'd follow that 
one blind from his birth Being made to 
ſee, ſhou'd ftand in need of no new Ex- 
ience, in order to perceive-Diftance by 
Sight. But that this is falſe, has, I think, 
been ſufficienly demonſtrated. 


XLIII. And perhaps upon a ſtrict In- 
quiry, we ſhall not find that even thoſe, 
who from their Birth have grown up in a 
continu'd Habit of Seeing, are irrecovera- 
bly prejudiced on the other fide, to wir, 
in thinking what they ſee to be at a Di- 
ſtance from them. For at this time it 
ſeems agreed on all hands, by thoſe 
who have had any Thoughts of that Mat- 
ter, that Colours, which are the proper and 
immediate Object of Sight, are not with- 
out the Mind. But then- it will be faid, 
by Sight we have alſo the Ideas of Exten- 
fhon, and Figure, and Motion; all which 
may well be thought without, and at ſome 
Diſtance from the Mind, though Colour 
ſhou'd not. In anſwer to this, I appeal 
to any Man's Experience, whether the vi- 
fible Extenſion of any Object doth not ap- 


pear as near to him, as the Colour of that 
Obje&t; Nay; whether they do not both 


ſeem 
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ſeem to be in the very ſame Place. Is not 
the Extenfion we ſee Coloured, and is it 
poſſible for us, ſo much as in Thought, to 
ſeparate and abſtra& Colour from Exten- 
ſion? Now, where the Extenſion is, there 
ſurely is the Figure, and there the Motion 
too. I ſpeak of thoſe which are perceived 


by Sight. 


XLIV. But for a fuller Explication of 
this Point, and to ſhew that the immediate 
Objects of Sight are not ſo much as the 
Ideas or Reſemblances of things placed at a 
Diſtance, it is requiſite that we look nearer 
into the Matter, and carefully obſerve 
what is meant in common Diſcourſe, 
when one ſays, that which he ſees is at a 
Diſtance from him. Suppoſe, for Exams 
ple, that looking at the Moon I ſhou'd ſay 


it were fifty or ſixty Semidiameters of the 


Earth diſtant from me. Let us ſee what 
Moon this is ſpoken of: It is plain it cars 
not be the viſible Moon, or any thing like 
the viſible Moon, or that which | fee, 
which is only a round, luminous Plain, 
of about thirty viſible Points in Diameter. 
For in caſe I am carried from the place 
where I ſtand directly towards the Moon 
it is manifeſt che Object varies, till as] 
go on; and by the time that I am ad- 
vanced fifty or ſixty Semidiameters of the 

Vor. IL 1 Earth, 
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Earth, I ſhall be ſo far from being near 
a ſmall, round, luminous Flat, that I ſhall 
perceive nothing like it; this Object ha- 
ving long ſince — 7 — and if I wou'd 
recover it, it muſt be by going back to the 
Earth from whence I ſet out. Again, ſup- 
poſe I perceive by Sight the faint and ob- 
ſcure Idea of ſomething, which I doubr 
whether it be a Man, or a Tree, or a 
Tower, but judge it to be at the Di- 
ſtance of about a Mile. Tis plain I can- 
not mean, that what I ſee is a Mile off, 
or that it is the Image or-Likeneſs of any 
thing which is a Mile off, fince that eve 
Step I take towards it, the Appearance al- 
ters, and from being obſcure, ſmall, and 
faint, grows clear, large, and vigorous. 
And when I come to the Mile's end, that 
which I ſaw firſt is quite loft, neither do 
I find any thing in the likeneſs of it. 


XL. In theſe and the like Inſtances 
the truth of the Matter ſtands thus: Ha- 
ving of a long time experienced certain 


Ideas, perceivable by Touch, as Diſtance, 
tangible Figure, and Solidity, to have been 


connected with certain Ideas of Sight, I 


do upon perceiving theſe Ideas of Sight, 
forthwith conclude what Tangible Ideas 


are, bythe wonted ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture, like to follow. Looking at an Object 1 


per- 
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— a certain viſible Figure and Cos 
ur, with ſome degree of Faintneſs and 
other Circumſtances; which from what I 
have formerly obſerved, determine me to 

think, that if I advance forward ſo man 
Paces or Miles, I ſhall be affected wich 
ſuch and ſuch Ideas of Touch: So that 
in truth and ſtrictneſs of Speech, I neither 
ſee Diſtance it ſelf, nor any thing that I 
take to be at a Diſtance. I ſay, neither Di- 
ſtance, nor things placed at a Diſtance 
are themſelves, or their Ideas; truly per- 
ceived by Sight. This Fam ded of, 
as to what concerns my ſelf; and I believe 
whoever will look narrowly into his own 
Thoughts, and examine what he means 
by ſaying, he fees this or that thing ata 
Diſtance, will agree with! me, that what 
he ſees: only ſuggeſts to his Underſtanding; 
that after having paſſed a certain Diſtance, 
to be meaſured by the Motion of his Bo- 
dy, which is perceivable by Touch, he 
ſhall come to perceive ſuch and ſuch tan- 
gible Ideas which have been uſually con- 
nected with ſuch and ſuch vifible Ideas. 
But that one might be deceived by theſe 
ſuggeſtions of Senſe, and that there is no 
neceſſary Connexion between viſible and 
tangible Ideas ſuggeſted by them, we-need 
go no farther than the next Looking- 
glaſs or Picture to be convinced. Note, 
8 2 chat 
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that when I ſpeak of Tangible Ideas, I 
take the word Idea for any the immediate 
Object of Senſe, or Underſtanding, in 
which large Signification it is commonly 
uſed by the Moderns. 


XLVI. From what we have ſhewn it is 
a manifeſt Conſequence, that the Ideas of 
Space, Outneſs, and Things placed at a 
Diſtance, are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Ob- 


ject of Sight; they are not otherwiſe per- 


ceived by the Eye than by the Ear. Sitting 
in my Study I hear a Coach drive along 
the Street; I look through the Caſement 
and ſee it; I walk out and enter into it 
thus, common Speech wou'd incline one 
to think, I heard, ſaw, and touch'd the 
ſame thing, to wit, the Coach. It is ne- 
vertheleſs certain, the Ideas intromitted by 
each Senſe are widely different, and di- 
ſtin& from each other; but having been 
obſerved conſtantly to go. together, they 
are of as one and the ſame thing. 
By the variation of the Noiſe I perceive 
the different Diſtances of the Coach, and 
know that it approaches before I look out. 
Thus by the Ear I perceive Diſtance, juſt 
mw the ſame manner as I do by the 

ye. | 
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- XLVII. I do not nevertheleſs fay, I hear 
Diſtance in like manner as I fay that I 
ſee it, the Ideas perceived by Hearing not 
being ſo apt to be confounded with the 
Ideas of Toueh, as thoſe of Sight are; 
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ſo likewiſe a Man is eafily convinced 


that Bodies and external Things are not 
properly the Object of Hearing, but only 
Sounds, by the Mediation whereof the Idea 
of this or that Body, or Diſtance is ſug- 
geſted to his Thoughts. But then one is 
with more difficulty brought to diſcern 
the Difference there is betwixt the Ideas 
of Sight and Touch : Though it be cer- 
tain, a Man no more ſees or feels the 


ſame thing, than he hears and feels the 
ſame thing. 


XLVIII. One Reaſon of which ſeems 
to be this. Ir is thought a great Abſur- 
dity to imagine, that one and the ſame 
thing ſhou'd have any more than one Ex- 
tenſion, and one Figure. But the Exten- 
fion and Figure of a Body, being let in- 
to. the Mind two ways, and that indiffe- 
rently, either by Sight or Touch, it ſeems 
to follow that we ſee the ſame Extenſion, 
and the ſame Figure which we feel. 


XLIX. But if we take a cloſe and ac- 
curate View of Things, it muſt be ac- 


knowledged that we never ſee and feel one 
8 3 and 
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and the fame Object. That which is ſeen 
is one thing, and that which ſis felt is ano» 
ther; it the viſible Figure and Extenſion 


be not the ſame with the tangible Figure 


and Extenſion, we are not to infer that 
one and the ſame thing has divers Ex- 


tenſions. The true Conſequence is, that 


the Objects of Sight and Touch are two 
dliſtinct things. It may perhaps require 
ſome Thought rightly to conceive 

Piſtinction. And the Difficulty ſeems not 
a little increaſed, becauſe the Combination 
of Viſible Ideas hath conſtantly the ſame 
Name, as the Combination of Tangible 


| Ideas wherewith it is connected: Which 


doth of neceflity ariſe from the uſe and 
end of Language, 


L. In order therefore to treat accurate- 
ly and uncontuſedly of Viſion, we muſt 
Mag in mind that there are two forts of 
Objects apprehended by the Eye, the one 
primarily 8 immediately, the other ſe- 
condarily and by Intervention of the for- 
mer, Ts of the firſt ſort neither are, 
nor appear to be without the Mind, or at 


any Diſtance off; they may indeed grow - 


greater, or ſmaller, more confuſed, or more 

clear, or more faint, but they do not, can- 
not approach or recede from us. Whenever 

we lay : an Object 1 1s at a Diſtance, when- 


ever 
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ever we ſay it draws near, or goes farther 
off, we muſt always mean it of the latter 
ſort, which properly belong to the Touch, 
and are not ſo truly perceived, as ſuggeſt- 
ed by the Eye in like manner as Thoughts 


by the Ear. | 
LI. No ſooner do we hear the Words 


of a familiar Language Pronounced in our 
Ears, but the Ideas correſponding thereto 
preſent themſelves to our Minds; in the 
very ſame inſtant the Sound and the Mean- 
ing enter the Underſtanding : So cloſely 
are they united, that it is not in our Power 
to keep out the one, except we exclude 
the other alſo. We even act in all reſpects 
as if we heard the very Thoughts them- 
ſelves. So likewiſe the ſecondary Objects, 
or thoſe which are only ſuggeſted by Sight, 
do often more ſtrongly affect us, and are 
more regarded than the proper Objects of 


that Senſe; along with which they enter 


into the Mind, and with which they have 
a far more ſtrict Connexion, than Ideas have 
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with Words. Hence it is, we find it fo dif?-ů 


ficult to diſcriminate between the im- 


mediate and mediate Objects of Sight, and 
are ſo prone to attribute to the former, 
what belongs only to the latter. They 
are, as- it were, moſt cloſely twiſted, 


blended, and incorporated together. And 
| S 4 the 
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the Prejudice is confirmed and riveted in 
our Thoughts by a long tract of Time, 
by the uſe of Language, and want of Re- 
flexion. - However, I believe any one that 
ſhall attentively conſider what we have 
already ſaid, and ſhall ſay upon this Sub- 
ject before we have done, ( eſpecially if he 
purſue it in his own Thoughts) may be able 
to deliver himfelf from that Prejudice, 
Sure I am 'tis worth: ſome Attention, to 
whoever wou'd underſtand the true na- 
ture of Viſion, 


| LII. I have now done with Diſtance, 
and proceed to ſhew how it is, that we 


. perceive by Sight the Magnitude of Objects. 


It is the Opinion of ſome that we do it by 
Angles, or by Angles in conjunction with 
Diſtance ; but neither Angles, nor Di- 
ſtance being perceivable by Sight, and 
the things we ſee being in truth at no 
Diſtance from us, it follows, that as we 
have ſhewn Lines and Angles: not to be 
the Medium, the Mind makes- uſe of in 
apprehending the Apparent Place, fo nei- 
ther are they the Medium whereby it 
the Apparent Magnitude of 
Objects. | 


LIII. It is well known that the fame 


Extenſion at 4 near Diſtance ſhall. —* 
r en 
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tend a greater Angle, and at a farther Di- 
ſtance, a leſſer Angle. And by this Princi- 
ple (we are told) the Mind eſtimates the 


Magnitude of an Object comparing the 


Angle under which it is ſeen with its 
Diſtance, and thence inferring the Magni- 
tude thereof. What inclines Men to this 
Miſtake (beſide the Humour of making 
one ſee by Geometry) is, that the fame 
Perceptions or Ideas which ſuggeſt Di- 
ſtance, do alſo ſuggeſt Magnitude. Bur if 
we examine it, we ſhall find they ſuggeſt 
the latter, as immediately as the former. I 
ſay, they do not firſt ſuggeſt Diſtance, 
and then leave it to the Judgment to uſe 
that as a Medium, whereby to collect 
the Magnitude ; but they have as cloſe, 
and immediate a Connexion with 
Magnitude, as with the Diſtance ; and 
ſuggeſt Magnitude as independently of 
Diſtance, as they do Diſtance indepen- 
dently of 1 All which will be 
evident to whoever conſiders what hath 
been already ſaid, and what follows, 


LIV. It hath been ſhewn, there are two 
ſorts of Objects apprehended by Sight; 
each whereof hath its diſtin Magnitude, 
or Extenſion. The one, properly Tangi- 
ble, 1. e. to be perceived and meaſured 


by Touch, and not immediately falling 
Y | * 
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under the Senſe of ſeeing: The other, 
properly and immediately Viſible, by Me- 
diation of which the former is brought 
in View. Each of theſe Magnitudes are 
eater or leſſer, according as they contain 
in them more or fewer Points, they being 
made up of Points or Minimums, For, 
whatever may be ſaid of Extenſion in 
Abſtract, it is certain ſenſible Extenſion is 
not infinitely Diviſible. There is a Mini- 
mum Tangibile, and a Minimum Vifibile, 
beyond which Senſe cannot perceive. This 
every ones Experience will inform him. 


LV. The Magnitude of the Object 
which exiſts without the Mind, and is at 
a Diſtance, continues always invariabl 
the fame: But the Viſible Object Nil 
changing as you approach to, or recede 
from the Tangible Object, it hath no 
fixed and determinate Greatneſs. When- 
ever therefore, we ſpeak of the Magnitude 
of any thing, for Inſtance a Tree or a 
Houſe, we muſt mean the Tangible Mag- 
nitude, otherwiſe there can be nothing 
ſteady and free from Ambiguity ſpoken of 
it. But though the Tangible and Viſible 
Magnitude in truth belong to two di- 
ſtinct Objects: I ſhall nevertheleſs (eſpe- 


cially ſince thoſe Objects are called by the 
fame Name, and are obſerved to coexiſt) 
to 
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to avoid tediouſneſs and ſingularity of 
Speech, ſometimes ſpeak of them, as be- 
longing to one and the ſame thing. 


LVI. Now in order to diſcover by what 
means, the Magnitude of Tangible Ob- 
jects is perceived by Sight; I need o 
reflect on what paſſes in my own Mi 
and obſerve what thoſe things be, which 
introduce the Ideas of greater or leſſer 
into my Thoughts, when I look on any 
Object. And theſe I find to be, Firſt, the 
Magnitude or Extenſion of the Viſible 
Object, which being immediately perceived 
by Sight, is connected with that ocher 
which is Tangible, and placed at a Di- 
ſtance. Secondly, The Confuſion or Di- 
ſtinctneſs. And Thirdly, The Vigorouſ- 
neſs or Faintneſs of the aforeſaid Viſible 
Appearance. Cæteris paribus, by how 
much the greater or leſſer, the Viſible 
Object is, by ſo much the greater or leſſer, 
do J conclude the Tangible Object to be. 
But, be the Idea immediately perceived 
by Sight never ſo large, yet if it be withal 
Confuſed, I judge the Magnitude of the 
thing to be bur ſmall. it be Diſtinct 
and Clear, I judge it greater. And if it be 
Faint, I apprehend it to be yet greater. 
What is here meant, by Confuſion and 
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Faintneſs, hath been explained in Sect. 
XXXV. | 


LVII. Moreover the Judgments we 
make of Greatneſs do, in like manner as 
thoſe of Diſtance, depend on the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Eye, alſo on the Figure, 
Number and Situation of Objects and other 
Circumſtances that have been obſerv'd to 
attend great, or ſmall Tangible Magni- 
tudes. Thus, for Inſtance, the yay ſame 

ich in 
the Figure of a Tower, doth ſuggeſt the 
Idea of great Magnitude, ſhall, in the 
Figure of a Man ſuggeſt the Idea of much 
ſmaller Magnitude. That this is owing 
to the Experience we have had of the 
uſual Bigneſs of a Tower and a Man, no 
one, I ſuppoſe, need be told. 


LVIII. It is alſo evident, that Confuſi- 
on or Faintneſs, have no more a neceſſary 
Connexion with little or great Magnitude, 
than they have with little or great Di- 
ſtance. As they ſuggeſt the latter, ſo they 
ſuggeſt the former to our Minds. And 
by Conſequence, if it were not for Expe- 
rience, we ſhou'd no more judge a faint or 
confuſed Appearance to be connected with 
great or little Magnitude, than we ſhou'd 


that it was connected with great or little 


Diſtance, LIX. Nar © 
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LIX. Nor will it be found, that great 
or ſmall Viſible Magnitude hath any ne- 
ceſſary Relation to great or ſmall Tangible 
Magnitude: So that the one may certainly 
be infer d from the other. But, before 
we come to the Proof of this, it is fit we 
conſider the Difference there is betwixt 
the Extenſion and Figure which is the 

proper Object of Touch, and that other 
which is termed Viſible; and how che 
former is principally, though not immedi- 


ately taken notice of, when we look at any. 


Object. This has been before mentioned, 
but we ſhall here inquire into the Cauſe 
thereof. We regard the Objects that envi- 
ron us, in proportion as they are adapted 
to benefit or injure our own Bodies, and 


thereby produce in our Minds the Senſa- 


tions of Pleaſure or Pain. Now Bodies 
operating on our Organs, by an immediate 
Application, and the Hurt or Advan- 


tage ariſing there- from, depending altoge- 


ther on the Tangible, and not at all on 


the Viſible, Qualities of any Object: This 
is a plain Reaſon, why thoſe ſhou'd be 


regarded by us much more then theſe; 
and for this End, the Viſive Senſe ſeems 
to have been beſtowed on Animals, to 
wit, that by the Perception of Viſible 


Ideas (which in themſelves are not capa- 


ble of affecting, or any wiſe altering che 
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Frame of their Bodies) they may be able 
to foreſee (from the Experience they have 
had, what Tangible Ideas are connected 
with ſuch, and ſuch Viſible Ideas) the 
Damage or Benefit which is like to en- 
ſue, upon the Application of their own 
Bodies to this or Body which is at a 
Diſtance. Which Foreſight, how neceſ- 
ſary it is to the preſervation of an Animal, 
every ones Experience can inform him. 
Hence it is, that when we look at an 
Object, the Tangible Figure and Extenſion 
thereof are principally attended to; whilſt 
there is ſmall heed taken of the Viſible Fi- 
gure and Magnitude ,which, though more 
immediately perceived, do leſs concern us, 
and are not fitted to produce any Altera- 
tion in our Bodies. 


LX. That the Matter of Fact is true, 
will be evident to any one, who conſiders 
that a Man placed at Ten Foot Diſtance, 
is thought as great, as if he were placed 
at the Diſtance only of Five Foot; which 
is true, not with Relation to the Viſible, 
but Tangible Greatneſs of the Object. The 
Viſible Magnitude being far greater, at 
one Station, than ir is at the other. 


LXI. Inches, Feet, &c. are ſettled, ſta- 
ted Lengths, whereby we — 


c 


At 
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and eſtimate their Magnitude, we ſay, for 
Example, an Obje& appears to be Six In- 
ches, or Six Foot long. Now, that this 
cannot be meant of Viſible Inches, &c. is 
evident, becauſe a Viſible Inch is it ſelf 
no conſtant, determinate Magnitude, and 
cannot therefore ſerve to mark out, and 
determine the Magnitude of any other 
thing. Take an Inch mark'd upon a 
Ruler; view it, ſucceſſively, at the di- 
ſtance of. Half a Foot, a Foot, a Foot 
and a Half, &c. from the Eye: at each 
of which, and at all the intermediate 
Diſtances, the Inch ſhall have a differenr 


Viſible Extenfion, i. e. there ſhall be more 


or fewer Points diſcerned in it. Now I 
ask which of all theſe various Extenſions, 
is that ſtated, determinate one, that is 
agreed on, for a common Meaſure of 
other Magnitudes ? No Reaſon can be af- 
ſigned, why we ſhou'd piteh on one, 
more than another: And except there be 
ſome invariable, determinate- Extenſion 
fixed on to be marked by the Word Inch, 
it is plain, it can pe uſed to lietle Purpoſe; 
and to fay, a Thing contains this or that 
Number of Inches, ſhall imply no more 
than that it is extended, without bring- 
ing any particular Idea of that Bx. 
tenſion into the Mind. Farther, an Inch 


and à Foot, from different Diſtances, ſhalf 


boch 
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both exhibit the ſame Viſible Magnitude, 
and yet at the ſame time, you ſhall ſay, 
that one ſeems ſeveral times greater than 
the other. From all which it is manifeſt; 
that the Judgments we make of the Mag- 
nitude of Objects by Sight, are altogether 
in reference to their Tangible Extenſion. 
Whenever we ſay an Object is Great, or 
Small; of this or that determinate Mea- 
ſure, I ſay, it muſt be meant of the Tan- 
ible, and not the Viſible Extenſion, which, 
ough immediately perceived, is never- 
theleſs little taken notice of. ee 


LXII. Now, that there is no neceſſary 
Connexion, between theſe two Diſtin& 
Extenſions is evident from hence: Becauſe 
our Eyes might have been framed in ſuch 
2 manner, as to be able to ſee nothing but 
what were leſs than the Minimum Jangi- 
bile. In which Caſe, it is not impoſſible 
we might have perceived all the immediate 
Objects of Sight, the very ſame that we 
do now : But unto thoſe Viſible Appea- 
rances, there wou'd not be connected 
thoſe different Tangible Magnitudes, that 
are now. Which ſhews, the Judgmems 
we make of the Magnitude of Things 
placed at a diſtance, from the various 
Greatneſs of the Immediate Objects of 
Sight, do not ariſe from any Eſſential or 
ciꝛu Neceſſary 
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Neceſſary, but only .a Cuſtomary Tye, 
which has been obſery'd between them. 


LXIII. Moreover, it is not only cer 
tain,that any Idea of Sight might not — 
been connected with this or that Idea of 
Touch, vhich we now obſerve toaccompany 
it: But alſo, that the greater Vifible Mag- 
nitudes might have been connected with; 
and introduced into our Minds leſſer 
Tangible Magnitudes, and the leſſer Viſi- 
ble Magnitudes greater Tangible Magni- 
tudes. Nay, that it actually is ſo, we 
have daily Experience ; that Obje& which 
makes a ſtrong and large Appearance, not 
ſeeming near ſo great as another, the Vi- 
ible Magnitude whereof is much leſs, but 
more faint, and the Appearance upper, or 
which is the ſame thing painted lower on 
the Retina; which Faintneſs and Situa- 
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tion ſuggeſt both greater mn and 


greater Diſtance. 


LXIV. From which, and from Se. 
LVII. and LVIII. it is manifeſt, that as 
we do not perceive the Magnitudes of 
Objects immediately by Sight, ſo neither 
do we perceive them, by the Mediation of 
any ching which has a neceſſary Con- 
nexion with them. Thoſe Ideas that 
how ſuggeſt unto us the various Magni- 

Vor. II. * tudes 
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tudes of External Objects, before we 
touch them, might poſſibly have ff 5 
ed no ſuch thing: Or they might 

ſignified them, in a direct contrary — 
ner, ſo that the very ſame Ideas, on the 


Perception whereof we Judge an Object to 
ve ſerv'd to 


make us conclude it Great, Thoſe Ideas 


being in their own Nature l fitted 
to bring into our Minds 5 of 
Small or Great, or no Size - al of out- 
ward Objects; Juſt as the Words of an 

Language are in their own Nature lod. 


ferent to ſignify this or that thing, or no- 
thing at all. | 


LXV. As we ſee Diſtance,. ſo we ſee 
Magnitude. And we ſee both, in the 
— way that we ſee Shame or Anger in 
Thoſe Paſſions are 
themſelves Inviſible, chey are nevertheleſs 
let in by the Eye along with Colours 
and Alterations of Countenance, which 
are the immediate Object of Viſion : 
And which ſignify them for no other Rea- 
ſon, than barely becauſe they have been | 
obſerved to accompany. them. Without 
which Experience, we ſhou'd no more 
have taken Bluſhing for a Sign of Shame, 
dur of — N 

th "o - LXVI. We 
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LXVI. We are nevertheleſs exceeding 
prone to imagine thoſe things, which are 
perceived only by the Mediation of others, 


to be themſelves the immediate Objects 


of Sight; or, ar leaſt, to have in their 
own Nature a Fitneſs to be ſuggeſted by 
them, before ever they had been expe- 
rienced ro coexiſt with them. From 
which Prejudice every one, pethaps, will 
not find it eaſy to emancipate himſelf, by 
any the cleareſt Convictions of Reaſon: 
And there are ſome Grounds to think; 
that if there was one only invariable and 
univerſal Language iri the World, and that 
Men were born with the Faculty of ſpeak- 
ing it, it wou'd be the Opinion of many, 
that the Ideas in other Mens Minds were 
wy perceived by the Eat, or had at 
eaſt a neceſſary and inſeparable Tye with 
the Sounds that were affixed to them. All 
which ſeems to ariſe from want of a due 
Application of our diſcerning Faculty; 
thereby to diſcriminate between the Ideas 
that are in our Underſtandings, and conſi- 
der them apart, from each other ; which 
wou' d preſerve us from confounding 


thoſe that are different; and make us ſee 


what Ideas do, and what do not include 
or imply this or that other Idea, 


T 2 LXVII. There 
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LXVII. There is a Celebrated Phæno- 
menon, the Solution whereof I ſhall at- 
tempt to give, by the Principles that have 
been laid down, in reference to the man- 
ner wherein we apprehend by Sight the 
Magnitude of Objects. The apparent 
Magnitude of the Moon when placed in 
the Horizon, is much greater than when 
it is in the Meridian. Though the Angle 
under which the Diameter of the Moon 
is ſeen, be not obſerved greater in the 


former Caſe, than in the latter: And the 


Horizontal Moon doth not conſtantly ap- 
pear of the ſame Bigneſs, but at ſome 


times ſeemeth far greater than at others. 


LXVIII. Now in order to explain the 


Reaſon of the Moon's appearing greater 


than ordinary in the Horizon, it muſt be 


- obſerved, that the Particles which com- 


poſe our Atmoſphere intercept the Rays 
of Light proceeding from any Object to 


the Eye; and by how much the greater is 


the Portion of Atmoſphere, interjacent 
between the Object and the Eye, by fo 
much the more are the Rays intercepted ; 
and by conſequence, the Appearance of 
the Object rendered more Faint, every 
Object appearing more Vigorous or more 
Faint, in Proportion as it ſendeth more or 


fewer Rays into the Eye. Now, between 


the 
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the Eye and the Moon, when ſituated 
in the Horizon, there lies a far greater 
Quantity of Armoſphere, than there does 
when the Moon is in the Meridian, 
Whence it comes to paſs, that the Appea- 
rance of the Horizontal Moon is fainter, 
and therefore by Sect. LVI. it ſhou'd be 
thought bigger in that Situation, than in 
the Meridian, or in any other Eleyation 
above the Horizon. 1517 


LXIX. Farther, the Air being variouſſy 
impregnated, ſometimes more and ſome- 
times leſs with Vapours and Exhalations 
fitted to retund and intercept the Rays of 
Light, it follows, that the Appearance of 
the Horizantal Moon hath not always an 
equal Faintneſs, and by Conſequence, 
that Luminary, though in the very ſame 
Situation, is at one rune judged greater 
than at another. 


LXX. That we have here given the 
true Account of the Phznomena of the 
Horizontal Moon, will, I ſuppoſe, be far- 
ther evident to any one from the follow- 
ing Conſiderations. Firſt, It is plain, 
_ which in this Caſe ſuggeſts the Idea 

greater Magnitude, muſt be ſomething 
oo is it ſelf 1 for, that which 
4 14 18 
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is unperceived cannot ſuggeſt to our Per- 
ception any other thing. Secondly, It muſt 
be ſomething that does not conſtantly re- 
main the fame, but is ſubje& to ſome 
Change or Variation, fince the Appearance 
of the Horizontal Moon varies; being at 
one time greater than at another. And 
yet, Thirdly, It cannot be the Viſible Fi- 
gure or Magnitude, fince that remains 
the ſame, or is rather leſſer, ' by how 
much the Moon is nearer to the Horizon. 
It remains therefore, that the true Cauſe 
is that Affection or Alteration of the Vi- 
fible Appearance, which proceeds from 
the greater Paucity of Rays arriving at 
the Eye, and which I term Faintneſs : 
Since this anſwers all the forementioned 
Conditions, and I am not conſcious of any 


ether Perception that doth. 


LXXI. Add to this, that in miſty Wea- 
ther it is a common Obſervation, that the 
Appearance of the Horizontal Moon' is 
far larger than uſual, which greatly con- 
ſpires with, and ſtrengthens our Opinion. 
Neither wou'd it prove, in the leaſt, Irre- 
concilable with whit we have ſaid, if the 
Horizontal Moon ſhou'd chance ſometimes 
to ſeem enlarged beyond its uſual Extent, 
even in mare Serene Weather. For we 

2 muſt 


r 
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muſt not only have regard to the Miſt, 


which happens to be in the place where 
we ſtand; we ought alſo to take into our 
Thoughts, the whole Sum of Vapours 
and Exhalations, which lie betwixt the 
Eye and the Moon: All which coopera-. 


ting to render the Appearance of the Moon 


more Faint, and thereby. increaſe its Mag- 


nitude, it may chance to a eater 
than it NEED even in che l 1 | 
tal Poſitien, at a time when, though there 
be no extraordinary Fog or Hazineſs, juſt, 
in the place where we ſtand; yet, the 
Air between the Eye and the Moon, taken 
all together, may be loaded with a greater 
quantity of interſperſed Vapours and Ex- 


halations, than at other times. 


LXXII. Ir may be objected, that in 
Conſequence of our Principles, the Inter- 
poſition of a Body in ſome degree Opaque, 
which may intercept a great Part of the 
Rays of Light, ſhou'd render the Appea- 
rance .of the. Moon in the Meridian- as 
large, as when. it is viewed in the Hori- 
zon. To which I anſwer, it is not Faint- 
neſs any how applied, that ſuggeſts greater 
Magnitude, there being no neceſſary, but 
only an experimental Connexion between 
thoſe two things : It follows, that the 

Amn 1 Faint- 


orizon- 
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Faintneſs, which enlarges the Appearance, 


muſt be applied in ſuch Sort, and with 
ſuch Circumſtances, as have been obſerved 
to attend the Viſion of great Magnitudes. 
When from a Diſtance we behold great 
Objects, the Particles of the intermediate 
Air and Vapours, which are themſelves 
unperceivable, do interrupt the Rays of 
Light, and thereby render the Appearance 
leſs ſtrong and vivid; now, Faintneſs of 
Appearance cauſed in this Sort, hath been 
Experienced to coexiſt with great Magni- 
tude. . But when it is cauſed by the Inter- 
poſition of an opaque ſenſible Body, this 
Circumſtance alters the Caſe, ſo that a 
faint Appearance this way cauſed, doth 
not ſuggeſt greater Magnitude, . becauſe 
it hath not been experienced to coexiſt 
with it. | RE ns STCOES: 25: 


LXXIII. Faintneſs, as well as all other 
Ideas or Perceptions which ſuggeſt Mag- 
nitude or Diſtance, doth it in the fame 
way that Words ſuggeſt the Notions: to 
which they are annexed. Now, it is known, 
a Word pronounced with certain Circum- 
ſtances, or in a certain Context with other 
Words, hath not always the ſame Import 
and Signification that it hath when pro- 
nounced in ſome other Circumſtances, or 
different Context of Words. The very ſame 
viſible 
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viſible Appearance as to Faintneſs and all 
other reſpects, if placed on high, ſhall 
not ſuggeſt the ſame Magnitude that it 
would if it were ſeen at an equal Diſtancs, 
on a level with the Eye. The Reaſon 
whereof is, that we are rarely accuſtomed 
to view Objects at a great Height ; our 
Concerns lie among things ſituated rather 
before than above us; and accordingly our 
Eyes are not placed on the top of our 
Heads, but in ſuch a Poſition, as is moſt 
convenient for us to ſee diſtant Objects 
ſtanding in our way. And this Situation 
of them being a Circumſtance, which 
uſually attends the Viſion of diſtant Ob- 
jects, we may from hence account for 
(what is commonly obſerved) an Object's 
appearing of different Magnitude,even with 
reſpect to its Horizontal Extenſion, on the 
top of a Stceple, for. example, an hundred 
Feer high co one ſtanding below, from 
what it would if placed at an hundred 
Feet diſtance on a level with his Eye. 
For it hath been ſhewn, that the Judg- 
ment we make on the Magnitude of a 
thing, depends not on the viſible Ap- 
pearance alone, but alſo on divers other 
Circumſtances, any one of which being 
omitted or varied may ſuffice to make 
lome alteration in our Judgment, _— 
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the Circumſtance of viewing a diſtant 
Object in ſuch a Situation as is uſual, and 
ſuits with the ordinary Poſture of the 
Head and Eyes being omitted, and inſtead 
thereof a different Situation of the Ob- 
ject, which requires a different Poſture of 
the Head taking place, it is not to be 
wondered at, if the Magnitude be judged 
different; but it will be demanded, why 
an high Object ſhou'd conſtantly 2 
leſs than an equidiſtant low Object of the 
ſame Dimenſions, for ſo it is obſerved to 
be; it may indeed be granted that the 
variation of ſome Circumſtances may va- 
ry the Judgment, made on the Magnitude 
of high Objects, which we are leſs uſed to 
look at: But it does not hence appear, 
why they ſhou'd be judged leſs rather than 
greater? I anſwer, that in caſe the Mag- 
nitude of diſtant Objects was ſuggeſted 
by the Extent of their viſible Appearance 
alone, and thought Proportional thereto, 
it is certain they wou'd then be judged 
much leſs than now they ſeem to be, 
Vide SE C r. LXXIX. But ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances concurring to form the Judg-. 
ment we make on the Magnitude of di- 
ſtant Objects, by means of which they 
appear far larger than others, whoſe vi- 
{ible Appearance hath an equal or. even 


greater 
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greater Extenſion; it follows, that upon 


the Change or Omiſſion of any of thoſe 
Circumſtances, which are wont to attend 
the Viſion of diſtant Objects, and ſo come 
to influence the Judgments made on their 
Magnirude, they ſhall proportionably ap- 


pear leſs than otherwiſe they would. For 
any of thoſe things that cauſed an Object 


to be thought greater, than in proportion 
to its viſible Extenſion, being either omit- 


ted or applied without the uſual Circum- 


ſtances, the Judgment depends more intire- 
ly on the viſible Extenſion, and conſe- 


quently the Object muſt be judged leſs. 


Thus in the preſent Caſe, the Situation 
of the thing ſeen being different from what 


it uſually is in thoſe Objects we have oc- 


caſion to view, and whoſe Magnitude we 
obſerve, it follows, that the very ſame 
Object, being an hundred Feet high, 


ſhou'd ſeem leſs than if it was an hundred 
Feet off on (or nearly on) a level with the 
Eye. What has been here ſet forth, ſeems 
to me to have no ſmall ſhare in contri- 
buting to magnify the Appearance of the 
horizontal Moon, and deſerves not to be 


paſſed over in the Explication of it. 


LXXIV . If we attentively conſider the 
Phænomenon before us, we ſhall find the 
not difcerning between the mediate and 

| iw. 
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immediate Objects of Sight, to be the chief 
Cauſe of the Difficulty that occurs in the 


Explication of it. The Magnitude of the 


viſible Moon, or that which is the proper 
and immediate Object of Viſion, is no 
greater when the Moon is in the Horizon, 
than when it is in the Meridian, How 
comes it therefore, to ſeem. greater in one 
Situation than the other ? What is it can 

ut this Cheat on the Underſtanding? It 
has no other Perception of the Moon, 
than what it gets by Sight: And that 
which is ſeen, is of the ſame Extent, I 
fay, the viſible Appearance hath the ſame, 
or rather a leſs Magnitude when the Moon 
is viewed in the Horizantal, that when in 
the Meridional Poſition: And yet it is 
eſteemed greater in the former than in the 
latter. Herein conſiſts the difficulty, which 
doth vaniſh and admit of a moſt eaſy So- 


lution, if we confider that as the viſible 


Moon is not greater in the Horizon than 
in the Meridian, fo neither is it thought 
to be ſo. It hath been already ſhewn, that 
in any act of Viſion, the viſible Object ab- 
ſolutely, or in it ſelf, is little taken no- 
tice of, the Mind ſtill carrying its View 
from that to ſome tangible Ideas, which 


have been obſerved to be connected with 


it, and by chat means come to be ſuggeſted | 
by it. So chat when a thing is faid to 


ap- 
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appear great or ſmall, or whatever Eſti- 
mate be made of the Magnitude of any 
thing, this is meant not of the viſible, buc 
of the tangible Object. This duly conſi- 
dered, it will be no hard matter to recon- 
cile the ſeeming Contradiction there is, 
that the Moon ſhou'd appear of a diffe- 
rent Bigneſs, the viſible Magnitude thereof 
remaining ſtill the ſame. For by Secr. 
LVI. the very ſame viſible Extenſion, with 
a different Faintneſs, ſhall ſuggeſt a diffe- 
rent tangible Extenſion, When therefore 
the Horizontal Moon is faid to appear 
greater than the Meridional Moon, this 
muſt be underſtood not of a greater vi- 
ſible Extenſion, but of a greater tangible 
or real Extenſion, which by reaſon of the 
more than ordinary Faintneſs of the vi- 
ſible Appearance, is ſuggeſted to the Mind 
along with it. 


LXXV. Many Attempts have been 
made by Learned Men, to account for 
this Appearance. Gaſſendus, Deſcartes, 
Hobbes, and ſeveral others, have employed 
their Thoughts on that Subject; but how 
fruitleſs and unſatisfactory their Endea- 
vours have been, is ſufficiently ſnewn in 
The Phi laſophical Tranſactions *, where you 


may ſee their ſeveral Opinions at large 
ſet forth and confuted, not without ſome 


5 Phil, Tranſ. Num. 187. p. 314. ſur- 
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Surpriſe at the groſs Blunders that inge- 
nious Men have been forced into, by en- 
deavouring to reconcile chis 1 
with the ordinary Principles of Optics. 
Since the Writing of which, there hath 
been publiſhed in the Tranſactions + ano- 
ther Pape relating to the ſame Affair, by 
the celebrated Dr. Vallis, wherein he at- 
tempts to account for that Phznomenon, 
which, though ir ſeems not to contain 
any thing new, or different from what had 
been faid before by others, I ſhall never - 
theleſs conſider in this place. 


LXXVI. His Opinion, in ſhort, is this; 
We judge not of the Magnitude of an Ob- 
jet by the viſual Angle alone, but by the 
viſual Angle in conjunction with the Di- 
Nance. Hence, though the Angle remain 
the ſame, or even become leſs, yer if withal 
the Diſtance ſeem to have been increaſed, 
the Object ſhall appear greater. Now, 
one way whereby we eftimare the Di- 
ſtance of any thing, is by the Number 
and Extent of the intermediate Objects: 
When therefore the Moon is ſeen in the 
Horizon, 'the Variety of Fields, Houſes, 
&c. together with the large Proſpect of 
the wide extended Land or Sea, that lies 
between the Eye and the utmoſt Limb 

+ Num, 187, p. 323. * 
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of the Horizon, ſuggeſt unto the Mind 
the Idea of greater Diſtance, and conſe- 
quency magnify the Appearance. And 
this, according to Dr. Wallis, is the true 
Account of the extraordinary Largeneſs 
attributed by the Mind to the Horizontal 
Moon, at a time when the Angle ſub- 
tended by its Diameter, is not one jot 
greater than it uſed to be. 


LXXVII. With reference to this Opi- 
nion, not to repeat what hath been already 
ſaid concerning Diſtance, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, Firſt, That if the Proſpect of in- 
terjacent Objects be that which ſuggeſts 
the Idea of farther Diſtance, and this Idea 
of farther Diſtance be the Cauſe that brings 
into the Mind the Idea of greater Magni- 
tude, it ſhou'd hence follow, that if one 
looked at the Horizontal Moon from be- 
hind. a Wall, it would appear no bigger 
than ordinary. For in that Caſe, the Wall 
interpoſing, cuts off all that Proſpe& of 
Sea and Land, Sc. which might other- 
wiſe increaſe the apparent Diſtance, and 
thereby the 3 Magnitude of the 
Moon. Nor will it ſuffice to ſay, the Me- 
mory doth even then ſuggeſt all that Ex- 
tent of Land, &c. which lies within the 
Horizon; which Suggeſtion e 
1 ud 
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ſudden Judgment of Senſe, that the Moor 
is farther off and —_ than uſual. For 
ask any Man, who from ſuch a Station 
beholding the Horizontal Moon, ſhall 
think her greater than uſual, whether he 
hath at that time in his Mind any Idea 
of the interinediate Objects, or long Tract 


of Land that lies between his Eye and the 


extreme Edge of the Horizon? And whe- 
ther it be Tos Idea which is the Cauſe of 
his making the aforementioned Judgment ? 
He will, I ſuppoſe; reply in the Negative, 
and declare the Horizontal Moon ſhall ap- 
pear greater than the Meridional, though 

never thinks of all or any of thoſe things 
that lie between him and it. Secondly, It 
ſeems impoſſible by this Hypotheſis, to 
account for the Moon's appearing in the 
very ſame Situation, at one time greater 
than at another; which nevertheleſs has 
been ſhewn to be very agreeable to the- 
Principles we have laid down, and re- 
ceives a moſt eaſy and natural Explica- 


tion from them. For the further clearing 


up of this Point, it is to be obſerved that 
what we immediately and properly ſee are 
only Lights and Colours in ſundry Situations 
and Shades, and Degrees of Faintnefs and 
Clearneſs, Confuſion and Diſtinctneſs. All 
which viſible Objects are only in the Mind; 
4 | 4 nor 
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nor do they fuggeft ought external, whether 
Diſtance or Magnitude, other wiſe than 4 


habitual Connexion as Words do Thin 
We are alſo to remark, chat, beſide 


Straining of the Eyes, and beſide — 
vid and faint, the Aftinct and confuſed 
Appcarances (which — ſome Pro- 


portion to Lines and have been 


ſubſtituted inſtead of them, in the ſore- 
going Part of this Treatiſe) there are other 
both Diſtance and 
Magnitude ; particularly, the Situation of 


means which fuggeſt 


viſible Poines, or Objects, as upper or lower; 
che former ſuggeſting a farther Diſtance and 


greater Magnitude, the latter a nearer Di- 


ftance and leſſer Magnicude: All which is 

an Effect only of Cuftom and Experience; 

there being really nothing intermediate in 

the Line af Diſtance, between the at = 

_— OE which are 

o_ S Diſtance from 
Eye, as there is nothing in U 

r N which by n deer Connexion 
'> fuggeſt greater or Magnitude. 

Now, as theſe cuſtomary, experimental 


means. of ſu 


one as immediately as the other, I 
they do not (Vide SECT, W firſt 
Vol. II. U ſug- 


ggeſting Diſtance, do likewiſe 
ſuggeſt Magnitude, fo they ſuggeſt the. 
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ſuggeſt Diſtance, and then leave the Mind 


from thence to infer or compute Mag- 
nitude, but ſuggeſt Magnitude as imme- 
diately and directly as they ſuggeſt Di- 


ſtance. 


LXXVIII. This Phænomenon of the 
Horizontal Moon is a clear Inſtance of the 
inſufficiency of Lines and Angles, for ex- 
plaining the way wherein the Mind per- 
ceives, and eſtimates the Magnitude of out- 


- ward Objects. There is nevertheleſs a uſe 


of Computation by them, in order to de- 
termine the apparent Magnitude of things, 


ſo far as they have a Connexion with, and 


are proportional to thoſe other Ideas, or 
Perceptions which. are the true and im- 
mediate Occaſions that ſuggeſt to the Mind 
the apparent Magnitude of Things. But 
this in general may, I think, be obſerved 
concerning Mathematical Computation in 
Optics: That it can never be very preciſe 
and exact, ſince the Judgments we make of 
the Magnitude of External Things do of- 
ten depend on ſeveral Circumſtances, 
which are not proportionable to, or ca- 


pable of being defined by Lines and An- 


gles,. 


LXXIx. 
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LXXIX. From what has been ſaid, we. 


may ſafely deduce this Conſequence, to 


wit, that a Man born blind, and made 
to. ſee, wou'd, ar firſt opening of his Eyes, 
make a very difterent Judgment of the 
Magnitude of Objects intromitted by them, 
from what others do. He wou'd not con- 
ſider the Ideas of Sight, with reference 
to, or as having any Connexion with the 
Ideas of Touch: His View of them be- 
ing intirely terminated within themſelves, 


he can no otherwiſe judge them Great 


or Small, than as they contain a greater 
or leſſer Number of viſible Points. Now, 
it being certain that any viſible Point can 
cover or exclude from View, only one 
other viſible Point, it follows, that what- 
ever Object intercepts the View of another, 
hath an equal Number of viſible Points 
with it ; and conſequently they ſhall both 
be thought by him to have the ſame Mag- 
nitude. Hence it is evident, one in thoſe 
Circumſtances would judge his Thumb, 
with which he might hide a Tower, or 
hinder its being ſeen, equal to that Tower, 
or his Hand, the Interpoſition whereof 
might conceal the Firmament from his 
View, equal to the Firmament: How 
great an Inequality ſoever there may, in our 


Apprehenſions, ſeem to be betwixt thoſe 
U 2 two 
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two things, becauſe of the cuſtamary and 
cloſe Connexion that has grown up in 
our Minds between the Objects of Sight 


and Touch, whereby the very different 


and diftin& Ideas of thoſe two Senſes, 


are ſo blended and confounded together, 


as to be miſtaken far one and the ſame 
thing; out of which Prejudice we cannot 
eaſily extricate aur ſelves. 


LXXX. For the better explaining the 
Nature of Viſſon, and ſetting the manner 
wherein we perceive Magnitudes in a 
due Light, I thall proceed to make ſome 
Qbſervations concerning Matters relating 
thereto, whereof the want of Reflexion, 
and duly ſeparating between tangible and 
viſible Ideas, is apt ta create in us miſ- 
taken and confuſed Nations, And Frr/t, 
I ſhall obſerve that the Minimum Vifebole 
is exactly equal in all Beings whatſoever, 
that are endowed with the vifive Facul- 
ty. No exquiſite Formation of the Eye, 
no peculiar Sharpneſs of Sight can make 
it leſs in one Creature than in another; 
for it not being diſtinguiſhable into Parts, 
nor in any wile conſiſting of chem, it 
muſt neceſſarily be the ſame to all. For 
ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, and that the Mini- 
mum Viſibile of à Mite, for * 
eſs 
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leſs than the Minimum YVifible of a Man; 
the latter therefore may by Detraction of 
ſome part be made equal to the former: 
It doth therefore confift of Parts, which is 
inconſiſtent with the Notion of a Mini- 
mum Viſibile, or Point. 


LXXXI. It will perhaps be objected 
that the Minimum V. Jil of a Man doth 
really, and in it felf contain Parts whereby 
it ſurpaſſes that of a Mite, though they 
are not perceivable by the Man. To which 
I anfwer, the Minimum Viſibile having (in 
like manner as all other the proper and 
immediate Objects of Sight) been ſhewn 
not to have any Exiſtence without the 
Mind of him who fees it, it follows there 
cannot be any part of it chat is not actu- 
ally perceived, and therefore vifible. Now 
for any Object to contain ſeveral diſtin 
viſible. Parts, and at the ſame time to be a 
Minimum V, ifbile, is a manifeſt Contra- 
diction. | 


LXXXII. Of theſe viſible Points we ſec 
at all times an equal Number. It is every 
whit as great when our View is con- 
tracted and bounded by near Objects, as 
when it is extended to larger and rembter. 
For it being impoſſible that one Minimum 
3 Vijibile 
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Viſibile ſhould obſcure, or keep out of 


Sight more than one other, it is a plain 
Conſequence, that when my View is on 
all ſides bounded by the Walls of my 
Study, I ſee juſt as many viſible Points as 
T cou'd, in caſe that by the removal of the 
Study-walls, and all other Obſtructions, I 
had a full Proſpect of the circumyacent 
Fields, Mountains, Sea, and open Firma- 
ment; for ſo long as I am ſhut up within 
the Walls, by their Interpoſition, every 
Point of the external Objects is covered 
from my View: But each Point that is 
ſeen being able to cover or exclude from 
Sight, one only other correſponding Point, 
it follows, that whilſt my Sight is con- 
firied to thoſe narrow Walls, I ſee as ma- 
ny Points, or Minima Viſibila, as I ſhou'd 
were thoſe Walls away, by looking on all 
the external Objects, whoſe Proſpect is in- 


tercepted by them. Whenever therefore 


we are ſaid to have a greater Proſpect at 
one time than another, this muſt be un- 
derſtood with relation not to the proper 
and immediate, but the ſecondary and me- 
diate Objects of Viſion, which, as hath 
been ſhewn, properly belong to the Touch. 


LXXXIII. The vifive Faculty conſi- 
dered, with reference to its immediate Ob- 
jects, 
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jets, may be found to labour of two De- 
feats, Firſt, In reſpect of the Extent or 
Number of viſible Points that are at 
once perceivable by it, which is narrow 


and limited to a certain Degree. It can 


take in at one View but a certain deter- 
minate Number of Minima Viſibilia, be- 
yond which it cannot extend its Proſpect. 
Secondly, Our Sight is defective in that its 
View is not only narrow, but alſo for the 
moſt part confuſed ; of thoſe things that 
we take in at one Prof) „we can ſee 
but a few at once clearly and unconfuſ- 
edly; and the more we fix our Sight on 
any one Object, by ſo much the Darker 
and more Indiſtinct ſhall the reſt appear. 


LXXXIV. Correſponding to theſe two 
Defects of Sight, we may imagine as ma- 
ny Perfections, to wit, I/. That of com- 
prehending in one View a greater Num- 
ber of viſible Points. 2dly. Of being able 
to view them all equally and at once, 
with the utmoſt Clearneſs and Diſtinction. 
That thoſe Perfections are not actually in 
ſome Intelligences of a different Order and 
Capacity from ours, it is impoſſible for 
us to know. 
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LXXXV. In neither of thoſe two Ways, 
do Microſcopes contribute to the improve- 
ment of Sight; for when we look through 


8 Microſcope, we neither ſee more viſi- 


ble Points, nor are the collateral Points 
more diſtin& than when we look with 
the naked Eye, at Objects placed 


d in aduc 
Diſtance. A Microſcope brings us as it 


were into a new World: It preſents us 


with a new Scene of viſible Objects, quite 
different from what we behold with the 
naked Eye. But herein conſiſts the moſt 
remarkable Difference, to wit, that whereas 
the Objects perceived by the Eye alone, 
have a certain Connexion with tangible 
Objects, whereby we are taught to foreſee 
what will enſue upon the Approach or 
Application of diſtant Objects to the Parts 
of our own Body, which much conduceth 
to its Preſervation; there is not the like 
Connexion between things tangible and 
thoſe vifible Objects, that are perceived 
by help of a fine Microſcope. © —© 


LXXX VI Hence it is evident, that were 


dur Eyes turned into the Nature of Mi- 


croſcopes, we ſhou'd not be much bene- 
fited by the Change; we ſhou'd be de- 
prived of the forementioned Advantage we 
at preſent receive by the viſive Faculty; 

| LS} and 
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and have left us only the empty Amuſe- 
ment of Seeing, without any other bene- 
fit ariſing from it, But in that Caſe, it 
will perhaps be ſaid, our Sight wou'd be 
endued with a far greater Sharpneſs and 
Penetration than it now hath. But I 
wou'd fain know wherein confiſts, that 
Sharpneſs which is efteemed ſo great an 
Excellency of Sight. Ir is certain from 
what we have already ſhewn, that the 
Minimum Viſibile is never greater or leſ- 
ſer, but in all Caſes conſtantly the ſame : 
And in the Caſe of Microſcopical Eyes, 
I fee only this Difference, to wit, that 
upon the ceaſing of a certain obſervable 
Connexion betwixt the divers Perceptions 
of Sight and Touch, which before ena- 
bled us to regulate our Actions by the 
Eye, it wou'd now be rendered utterly 
unſerviceable to that Purpoſe. 


LXXXVII. Upon the whole, it ſeems 
that if we conſider the Uſe and End of 
Sight, together with the preſent State and 


Circumſtances of our Being, we thall not 


find an t-Cauſe to complain of an 
Defect mes. 7" in it, or ail 
conceive how it cou'd be mended. Wi 
ſuch admirable Wiſdom is that Faculty 
contrived, both for the Pleaſure and Con- 


venience of Life. 
Hes LXXX VIII. 
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LXXXVIII. Having finiſhed what ] in- 
tended to ſay, concerning the Diſtance and 
Magnitude of Objects, I come now to treat 
of the Manner, wherein the Mind perceives 
by Sight their Situation. Among the Diſ- 
coveries of the laſt Age, it is reputed none 


of the leaſt, that the Manner of Viſion 


hath been more clearly explained, than 
ever it had been before. There is, at this 


Day, no one Ignorant, that the Pictures 


of External Objects are painted on the 
Retina, or Fund of the Eye. That we 


can ſee nothing which is not ſo painted: 


And that, according as the Picture is more 
Diſtinct or Confufed, ſo alſo is the Per- 
ception we have of the Object: But then 
in this Explication of Viſion, there oc- 
curs one mighty Difficulty. The Objects 
are painted in an inverted Order on the 
Bottom of the Eye: The upper part of 
any Object being painted on the lower 
part of the Eye, and the lower part of 
the Object on the upper part of 
the Eye: And ſo alſo as to Right and 
Left. Since therefore the Pictures are 
thus inverted, it is demanded how it 
comes to paſs, that we ſee the Objects e- 

rect and in their natural Poſture ? 
LXXXIX. In anſwer to this Difficulty, 
we are told, that the Mind perceiving an 
1 Im- 


1 
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Impulſe of a Ray of Light, on the upper 
part of the Eye, conſiders this Ray as 
coming in a direct Line, from the lower 
part of the Object; and in like manner 
tracing the Ray that ſtrikes on the lower 
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part of the Eye, it is directed to the up- 


per part of the Object. Thus in the ad- 
jacent Figure C the lower Point of the 
Object AB C is projected on c the upper 
part of the Eye. So likewiſe, the higheſt 


Point A is projected on à the loweſt part 
of the Eye, which makes the Repreſen- 
tation c A inverted: But the Mind con- 
ſidering the Stroke that is made on c as 
coming in the ſtraight Line Cc from the 
lower end of the Object; and the Stroke 
or Impulſe on @, as coming in the Line 
A a from the upper End of the Object, 
is directed to make a right Judgment of 
the Situation of the Object ABC, not- 
withſtanding the Picture of it is inverted. 
This is illuſtrated by conceiving a blind 

| Man, 
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Man, who holding in his Hands two 
Sticks that croſs each other, doth with 
them touch the extremities of an Object, 
placed in a perpendicular Situation. It is 
certain, this Man will judge that to be the 
upper part of the Object, which he 
touches with the Stick held in the under- 
moſt Hand, and that to be the lowet patt 
of the Object, which he touches with the 
Stick in his uppermoſt Hand. This is 
the common Explication of the erect Ap- 
pearance of Objects, which is generally 
received and acquieſced in, being (as Mr. 
Molyneux tells us ) allowed by all Men as 
Satrsfaory. bY 


XC. But this account to me does not 
in any degree True. Did I perceive 

thoſe Impulſes, Decuſſations, and Direc- 
tions of the Rays of Light, in hke man- 
ner as hath been ſet forth, then, indeed, 
it wou'd not at firſt view be altogether 
void of Probability, And there might be 
fome Pretence for the Compariſorr of the 
Blind-Man and his croſs Sticks. Bur the 
Cafe is far otherwiſe. I know very 
well that I perceive no fuch thing. And 
of Confequence, .I cannot thereby make 
an Eſtimate of the Situation of Objects. 
I appeal to any one's Experience, whe- 
* Diopt, par. 2. c. 7. p. 289. 
ther 
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ther he be conſcious ta himſelf, that he 
thinks on the Interſection made by the 
Radious Pencils, ar purſues the Impulſes 
they give in right Lines, whenever he 
perceives by Sight the Pofition of any 
Object? To mg it ſeems evident, that 
Croſſing and Tracing of the Rays, is ne- 
ver thought on by C Children, —— or in 
truth by any other, ſave only thoſo who 
have applyed themſelves to the . 
of Optics. And for the Mind to judge af 
the Situation af Objects by thaſe things, 
without perceiving them, or to perceive 
them without knowing it, is equally be- 
yard my Comprehenſion. Add to this, 
that the explaining the manner of Viſion 
by the Example of croſs Sticks, and hunt- 
ing for the Object along the Axes of the 
Radious Pencil doth "nord the proper 
Objects of Sight to be — at a Di- 
ſtance from us, contrary to what bath 
demonſtrated. 10 


XCI. It remains, therefore, that we 
look tor ſome other Explication of this 
Dificuly: And I believe it not impaſſible 
t find one, provided we examine it to 
the Bottom, and carefully diſtinguiſh be- 
rween the Ideas of Siska and Feuch; 
which cannot be d oft inculeared in 


rreating 
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eating of Viſion: But more eſpecially 
throughout the conſideration of this Af- 
fair, we ovght to carry that Diſtinction in 
our Thoughts : For that from want of a 
right Underſtanding thereof, the Difficulty 
of explaining Erect Viſion ſeems chiefly 
to ariſe, 


XCII. In order to diſentangle our 
Minds, from whatever Prejudices we may 
entertain with relation to the Subject in 


hand, nothing ſeems more appoſite, than 


the taking into our Thoughts the Cale of 
one born Blind, and afterwards, when 


grown up, made to ſee. And though 


perhaps, it may not be an eaſy Task to 


diveſt our ſelves intirely of the Experience 


received from Sight, ſo as to be able to 
put our Thoughts exactly in the Poſture 
of ſuch a one's; we muſt, nevertheleſs, 
as far as poſſible, endeavour to frame true 
Conceptions, of what might reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to paſs in his Mind. 


EXCIII. It is certain, that a Man actu- 
ally Blind, and who had continued ſo 
from his Birth, wou'd by the Senſe of 
Feeling attain to have Ideas of Upper and 
Lower. By the Motion of his Hand he 


ble 
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ble Object placed within his Reach. That 
part on which he felt himſelf ſupport- 
ed, or towards which he perceived his 
Body to gravitate, he wou'd term Lower, 
and the contrary to this Upper ; and ac- 
cordingly denominate whatſoever Objects 
he touched. 


X CIV. But then, whatever Judgments he 
makes concerning the Situation of Ob- 
jets, are confined to thoſe only that are 
perceivable by Touch. All thoſe things 
that are Intangible, and of a ſpiritual Na- 
ture, his Thoughts and Deſires, his Paſ- 
ſions, and in general all the Modifications 
of. his Soul, to theſe he wou'd never ap- 
ply the Terms Upper and Lower, except 
only in a Metaphorical Senſe. He may, 
perhaps, by way ef Alluſion, ſpeak of 
high or low Thoughts: Bur thoſe Terms 
in their proper Signification, wou'd never 
be applyed to any thing, that was not 
conceived to exiſt without the Mind. For 
a Man born Blind, and remaining in the 
ſame State, could mean nothing elſe by the 
Words Higher and Lower, than a greater 
or leſſer Diſtance from the Earth: Which 
Diſtance he wou'd meaſure by the Motion 
or Application of his Hand, or ſome o- 
ther part of his Body. It is, therefore, 


evident, 
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evident, that all thoſe things which, in 
reſpe& of each other, wou'd by him be 
thought Higher or Lower, muſt be ſuch 


as were conceived to exiſt without his 
Mind, in the ambient Space. 


XCV. Whence it plainly follows, that 
ſuch a one, if we ſuppoſe him made to 
on wou'd not at firſt Sight think, that 

any, thing be ſaw was High or Low, 
Erect or Inverted; for it hath been al- 


ready eee in fe. XLI. chat be 


rn Things be perceived 
by Sight to be at any Diſtance from him, 
or without his Mind. The Objects 10 
which he had hitherto been uſed to apply 
the Terms Up and Down, High and 
Low, were only as affected, or were 
fome way perceived by his Touch: But 
the proper Objects of Viſion make a new 
Set of Ideas, perfectly diſtinct and diffe- 
rent — ry — and which can in 
no ſort make themſelves perceived by 
Touch. There is, therefore, noch! 
all chat cou'd induce him to think 
Terms cable to them: Nor wou'd 
he ever think it, till ſuch time as he had 
obſerved their Connexion with Tangible 
Objects, and the ame Prejudice began 10 
inſinuate it ſelf into his W 
| whic 
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Which from their Infancy had grown up 
in the Underſtandings of other Men. 


XCvl. To ſet this Matter in a clearer 
Light, I ſhall make uſe of an Example. 
Suppoſe the above-mentioned blind Perſon, 
by his Touch; perceives a Man to ſtand 
Erect. Let us inquire into the manner of 
chis. By the application of his Hand to 
the ſeveral Parts of a Humane Body, he 
had perceived different Tangible * 

which being collected into ſundry com- 
plex ones have diſtin Names annexed 
to them. Thus one Combination of a 
certain Tangible Figure, Bulk; and Con- 
fiſtency of Parts is called the Head, ano- 
ther the Hand; a Third the Foot, and fo 
of the reſt: All which Complex Ideas 
cou'd, in his Underſtanding; be made up 
only of Ideas perceivable by Touch. He 
had alſo by his Touch obtained an Idea 


of Earth or Ground; towards which he 


perceives the Parts of his Body to have a 
natural Tendency: Now, by Ere& no- 


thing more being meant, than that per- 


dicular Poſition of a Man, wherein 

is Feet are neareſt to the Earth: If the 
blind Perſon by moving his Hand, over 
the Parts of the Man who ſtands before 
him, perceives the _ tangible Ideas that 
TSS IE } 
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compoſe the Head, to be fartheſt from, 
and thoſe that compoſe the Feet to be 
neareſt to, that other Combination of Tan- 
gible Ideas which he calls Earth: He 
will denominate that Man Erect. But if 
we ſuppoſe him on a ſudden to receive 
his Sight, and that he behold a Man 
ſtanding before him, it is evident, in 
that Caſe, he wou'd neither judge the 
Man he ſees to be Ere&t nor Inverted; 
for he never having known thoſe Terms 
applied to any other, ſave Tangible Things, 
or which exiſted in the Space without 
him, and what he ſees neither being Tan- 
Fe nor perceived as exiſting without, 
e cou'd not know that in propriety of 
Language they were applicable to it. 


XCVII. Afterwards, when upon turn- 
ing his Head or Eyes up and down to 


the right and left, he ſhall obſerve the 


viſible Objects to change, and ſhall alſo 
attain to know, that they are called by the 
ſame Names, and connected with the Ob- 
jects perceived by Touch; then, indeed, he 
will come to ſpeak of them and their Situa- 
tlon, in the ſame Terms that he has been 
uſed, to apply to Tangible Things: And 
thoſe that he perceives by turning up his 
Eyes, he will call Upper, and thoſe chat 
Ly N 15 
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by turning down his Eyes, he will call 
Lower. | | 


XCVIII. And this ſeems to me the true 
Reaſon, why he ſhou'd think thoſe Ob- 
jets uppermoſt that are painted on the 
lower part of his Eye: For, by turning 


the Eye up they ſhall be diſtinctly ſeen; 


as likewiſe thoſe that are painted on the 


higheſt part of the Eye ſhall be diſtinctly 
ſeen, by turning the Eye down, and are 
for that Reaſon eſteemed loweſt: For 
we have ſhewn that to the immediate Ob- 
jets of Sight, conſidered in themſelves, 
he wou'd not attribute the Terms High 
and Low. It muſt therefore be on ac- 
count of ſome Circumſtances, which are 
obſerved to attend them: And theſe, it is 
plain, are the Actions of turning the Eye 
up and down, which ſuggeſt a very ob- 
vious Reaſon, why the Mind ſhou'd de- 
nominate the Objects of Sight accordingly 
High or Low. And without this Motion 
of the Eye, this turning it up and down 
in order to diſcern different Objects, 
doubtleſs Ere&,” Inverſe, and other the 
like Terms relating to the Poſition of 
Tangible Objects, wou'd never have been 
transferred, or in any degree apprehended 
to belong to the Ideas of Sight: The meer 

X 2 Act 
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Act of Seeing including nothing in it to 
that Purpoſe; whereas the diffrent Si- 
tuations of the Eye naturally direct 
the Mind to make a ſuitable Judgment 
of the Situation of Objects intromitted by 


it. 


XCIX. Farther, when he has by Ex- 
perience learned the Connexion there is 
between the ſeveral Ideas of Sight and 
Touch, he will be able, by the Percep- 
tion he has of the Situation of Viſible 
Things in reſpect of one another, to make 
a ſudden and true Eſtimate of the Situa- 
tion of Outward, Tangible Things cor- 
reſponding to them. And thus it is, he 
ſhall perceive by Sight the Situation of 
External Objects, which do not properly 
fall under that Senſe. 


C. I know we are very prone to think, 


that if juſt made to ſee, we ſhou'd judge 


of the Situation of Vifible Things as we 
do now : But, we are alſo as prone to 
think, that at firſt Sight, we Mou d in 
the ſame way apprehend the Diſtance and 
Magnitude of Objects, as we do now: 
Which hath been ſhewn to be a falſe and 
groundleſs Perſuaſion. And for the like 
Reaſons, the ſame Cenſure may be paſt 

| on 
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on the poſitive Aſſurance, that moſt Men, 
before they have thought ſufficiently of 
the Matter, might have of their being 
able to determine by the Eye at firſt 
view, whether Objects were Erect or In- 
verſe. 


CI. It will, perhaps, be objected to 
our Opinion, that a Man, for inſtance, 
being thought Erect when his Feet are 
next the Earth, and Inverted when his 
Head is next the Earth, it doth hence 
follow, that by the meer act of Viſion, 
without any Experience or altering the 
Situation of the Eye, we ſhou'd have 
determined whether he were Erect or In- 
verted: For both the Earth it ſelf, and 
the Limbs of the Man who ſtands thereon, 
being equally perceived by Sight, one 
cannot chooſe ſeeing, what part of the 
Man is neareſt the Earth, and what part 
fartheſt from it, 1. e. whether he be Erect 
or Inverted. | 


CII. To which I anſwer, the Ideas 
which conſtitute the Tangible Earth and 
Man, are intirely different from thoſe 
which conſtitute the Viſible Earth and 
Man. Nor was it poſſible, by virtue of the 
Viſive Faculty alone, without ſuperadding 


X 3 any 
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any Experience of Touch, or altering 
the Poſition of the Eye, ever to have 
known, or ſo much as ſuſpected, there 
had been any Relation or Connexion be- 
tween them: Hence, a Man at firſt view 
wou'd not denominate any thing he ſaw 
Earth, or Head, or Foot; and conſe- 
quently, he cou'd not tell by the meer 


act of Viſion, whether the Head or Feet 


were neareſt the Earth: Nor, indeed, 
wou'd we have thereby any thought of 
Earth or Man, Erect or Inverſe, at all: 
Which will be made yet more evident, 
if we nicely obſerve, and make a parti- 
cular Compariſon between the Ideas of 
both Senſes. 2 Re ing 


III. That which I ſee is only variety 


of Light and Colours. That which I 


feel is Hard or- Soft, Hot or Cold, 
Rough or Smooth. What Similitude, 
what Connexion have thoſe Ideas with 
theſe? Or how is it poſſible, that any 
one ſhou'd ſee Reaſon, ro give one and 
the ſame Name to Combinations of Ideas 
ſo very different, before he had experien- 
ced their Coexiſtence? We do not find 
there is any neceſſary Connexion betwixt 
this or that Tangible Quality, and any 
Colour whatſoever. And we may ſome- 

| times 
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times perceive Colours, where there is 
nothing to be felt. All which doth make 
it manifeſt, that no Man at firſt receiving 
of his Sight, wou'd know there was any 
Agreement between this or that particular 
Object of his Sight, and any Object of 
Touch he had been already acquainted 
with: The Colours therefore of the 
Head, wou'd to him no more ſuggeſt 
the Idea of Head, than they wou'd the 
Idea of Foor. | 

CIV. Farther, we have at large ſhewn 
(vid. Set, LXIII and LXIV.) there is no 
diſcoverable, neceflary Connexion, between 
any given Viſible Magnitude, and any 
one particular Tangible Magnitude; but 
that it is intirely the reſult of Cuſtom and 
Experience, and depends on foreign and 
accidental Circumſtances, that we can by 
the Perception of Viſible Extenſion in- 
form our ſelves, what may be the Exten- 
ſion of any Tangible Object connected 
with it. Rene it is certain that neither 


the Viſible Magnitude of Head or Foot, 

wou'd bring along with them into the 

Mind, at firſt opening of the Eyes, the 

2 Tangible Magnitudes of thoſe 
arts. 
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C. By the foregoing Section, it is plain 
the Viſible Figure of any Part of the Bo- 
dy hath no neceſſary Connexion with the 
Tangible Figure thereof, ſo as at firſt Sight 
to ſuggeſt it to the Mind: For Figure is 
the Termination of Magnitude ; whence it 
follows, that no Viſible Magnitude, ha- 
ving in its own Nature an aptneſs to ſug- 
geſt any one particular Tangible Magni- 
rude, ſo neither can any Vifible Figure be 
inſeparably connected with its correſpon- 
ding Tangible Figure: So as of it ſelf and 
in a way prior to Experience, it might 
ſuggeſt it to the Underſtanding. This will 
be farther evident, if we conſider that 
what ſeems ſmooth and round to the 
Touch, may to Sight, if viewed through 
a Microſcope, ſeem quite otherwiſe. 


CVI. From all which laid together and 
duly conſidered, we may clearly deduce 
this Inference. In the fix act of Viſion, 
no Idea entering by the Eye, wou'd have 
a 1 Connexion with the Ideas to 
which the Names Earth, Man, Head, 
Foot, &c. were annexed in the Under- 
ſtanding of a Perſon blind from his Birth; 
ſo as in any fort to introduce them in- 
to his Mind, or make themſelves be called 
by the ſame Names, and reputed the ſame 
4 Things 
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Things with them, as afterwards they come 
o be. . 


CVIL. There Pg 1 re- 
main one Difficulty, which perhaps 
may ſeem to preſs hard on our Opinion, 
and deſerve not to be paſſed over: For 
though it be granted that neither the 
Colour, Size, nor Figure of the viſible 
Feet have any neceſſary Connexion with 
the Ideas that compoſe the tangible Feet, 
ſo as to bring them at firſt ſight into my 
Mind, or make me in danger of con- 
founding them before I had been uſed 
to, and for ſome time experienced their 
Connexion: Vet thus much ſeems unde- 
niable, namely, that the Number of the 
viſible Feet, being the ſame with that of 
the tangible Feer, I may from hence 
without any Experience of Sight, rea- 
ſonably conclude, that they repreſent or 
are connected with the Feet rather than 
the Head. I fay, it ſeems the Idea of 
two viſible Feet will ſooner ſuggeſt to 
the Mind, the Idea of two tangible Feet 
than of one Head; ſo that the blind Man 
upon firſt Reception of the viſive Fa- 
culry might know, which were the Feet 
or Two, and which the Head or One. 


CVI I. 
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CVIII. In order to get clear of this 
ſeeming Difficulty, we need only obſerve, 
that Diverſity of viſible Objects doth not 
neceſſarily infer diverſity of rangible Ob- 
jets correſponding ro them. A Picture 
painted with great variety of Colours af- 
fects the Touch in one uniform manner; 
it is therefore evident, that I do not by 
any neceſfary Conſecution, independent of 
Experience, judge of the number of things 
Tangible, from the Number of things Vi- 
fible. I ſhou'd not therefore at firſt open- 
ing my Eyes conclude, that becauſe I 
ſee two I ſhall feel two. How, there- 
fore can I, before Experience teaches me, 
know that the viſible Legs, becauſe two, 
are connected with the tangible Legs, 
or the viſible Head, becauſe one is connec- 
red with the tangible Head ? The truth 
is, the things I ſee are ſo very diffe- 
rent and heterogeneous from the things 1 
feel, that the Perception of the one wou'd 
never have ſu the other to my 
thoughts, or enabled me to paſs the leaſt 
Judgment thereon, until I had experienced 
their Connexion, 


CIX. But for a fuller Illuſtration of this 
Matter, it ought to be confidered that 
Number (however ſome may reckon it 

7378 amongſt 
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amongſt the Primary Qualities) is nothing 
fixed and ſettled, really exiſting in things 
themſelves. Ir is intirely the Creature of 
the Mind, conſidering, either an Idea by it 
felt, or any Combination of Ideas ro which 
it gives one Name, and ſo makes it paſs 
for an Unite. According as the Mind 
variouſly combines its Ideas, the Unite 
varies; and as the Unite, ſo the Number, 
which is only a Collection of Unites, doth 
alſo vary. We call a Window one, a 
Chimney one, and yet a Houſe in which 
there are many Windows, and many Chim- 
neys, hath an equal right to be called one, 
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and many Houles go to the making of one - 


City. In theſe and the like Inſtances, it 
is evident the Unite conſtantly relates to 
the particular Draughts the Mind makes 
of its Ideas, to which it affixes Names, 
and wherein it includes mere or leſs, as 
beſt ſuits 1ts own Ends and Purpoſes. What- 
ever therefore the Mind conſiders as one; 
that is an Unite. Every Combination of 
Ideas is conſidered as one thing by the 
mind, and in token thereof is marked by 
one Name. New, this Naming and Com- 
bining together of Ideas is perfectly arbi- 
trary, and done by the Mind in ſuch fort, 
as Experience ſhews it to be moſt conve- 
nient: Without which, our Ideas had 
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never been collected into ſuch ſun- 
dry diſtin Combinations as they now 
A. N f | 

CX. Hence it follows, that a Man born 


Blind, and afterwards, when grown up, 
made to ſee, wou'd not in the firſt act 


of Viſion, parcel out the Ideas of Sight, 


into the ſame diſtin Collections that 
others do, who have experienced which 


do regularly coexiſt and are proper to be 


bundled up together under one Name. He 
wou'd not, for Example, make into one 
complex Idea, and thereby eſteem, and 
unite all thoſe particular Ideas, which con- 
ſtitute the viſible Head or Foot. For there 
can be no Reaſon aſſigned why he ſhou'd 
do ſo, barely upon his ſeeing a Man ftand 
upright before him: There croud into his 
Mind the Ideas which compoſe the viſible 
Man, in company with all the other Ideas 
of Sight perceiv'd at the ſame time: But 
all theſe Ideas offer d at once to his View, 
he wou'd not diſtribute into ſundry di- 


ſtinct Combinations, till ſuch time as by 


obſerving the Motion of the Parts of the 
Man and other Experiences, he comes to 
know, which are to be ſeparated, and 
which to be collected together. 


CXI. 
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CXI. From what hath been premiſed, 


it is plain che Objects of Sight and Touch 


make, if I may ſo ſay, two Sets of Ideas, 


which are widely different from each other. 


To Objects of either kind, we indifferent- 
iy attribute the Terms high and low, right 
and left, and ſuch like, denoting the Po- 
ſition or Situation of things: But then we 
muſt well obſerve that the Poſition of any 
Object is determined with reſpect only to 
Objects of the ſame Senſe. We ſay any 
Object of Touch is high or low, accord- 
ing as it is more or leſs diſtant from the 
tangible Earth: And in like manner we 
denominate any Object of Sight high or 
low, in Proportion as it is more or leſs 


diſtant from the viſible Earth: But to define 


the Situation of viſible Things, with re- 
lation to the Diſtance they bear from any 


tangible Thing, or vice verſa, this were 


abſurd and perfectly unintelligible. For 
all viſible things are equally in the Mind, 
and take up no part of the external Space: 
And conſequently are equidiſtant from any 
tangible thing, which exiſts without the 
Mind. A. 


CXII. Or rather to ſpeak truly, the pro- 
per Objects of Sight are at no Diſtance, 
neither near nor far, from any tangible 

Thing. 
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Thing. For if we inquire narrowly into the 
Matter we ſhall find that thoſe things on- 
ly are compared together in reſpe& of Di- 
ſtance, which exiſt after the ſame man- 
ner, or appertain unto the ſame Senſe. 
For by the Diſtance between any two 
Points, nothing more is meant than the 
Number of intermediate Points : If the 
given Points are viſible, the Diſtance between 
them is marked out by the Number of 
the interjacent viſible Points: If they are 
tangible, the Diſtance between them is a 
Line conſiſting of tangible Points; but if 
they are one Tangible, and the other Vi- 
ſible, the Diſtance between them doth nei- 
ther conſiſt of Points perceivable by Sight 
nor by Touch, 1. e. it is utterly incon- 
ceivable. This, perhaps, will not find an 
eaſy Admiſſion into all Mens Underſtand- 
ing: However, I ſhould gladly be informed 


whether it be not true, by any one who 


will be at the pains to reflect a little, and 
apply. it home to his Thoughts. | 


CXIII. The not obſerving what has 
been delivered in the two laſt Sections, 
ſeems to have occaſioned no ſmall part of 


the Difficulty that occurs in the Bufineſs 


is 
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is painted neareſt the Earth, ſeems to be 
fartheſt from it; and on the other hand, 
the Feet, which are painted fartheſt from 
the Earth, are thought neareſt to it. Here- 
in lies the Difficulty, which vaniſhes if 
we expreſs the thing more clearly and 
free from Ambiguity, thus: How comes 
it that, to the Eye, the viſible Head which 
is neareſt the tangible Earth, ſeems far- 
theſt from the Earth, and the viſible 
Feet, which are fartheſt from the tan- 
gible Earth, ſeem neareſt the Earth? The 
Queſtion being thus propoſed, who ſees not 
the Difficulty is founded on a Suppoſi- 
tion, that the Eye, or viſive Faculty, or 
rather the Soul by means thereof, ſhou'd 
judge of the Situation of viſible Objects, 
wich reference to their Diſtance from the 
tangible Earth? Whereas it is evident the 
tangible Earth is not perceived by Sight: 
And it hath been ſhewn in the two laſt 
preceding Sections, that the Location of 
Viſible Objects is determined only by the 


Diſtance they bear from one another ; and. 


that it is Nonſenſe to talk of Diſtance, 
far or near, between a viſible and tangible 
Thang. 


CXIV. If we confine our Thoughts to 
the proper Objects of Sight, the whole is 
4 plain 
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plain and eaſy. The Head is painted far- 


theſt from, and the Feet neareſt to the 


viſible Earth; and fo they appear to be. 


What is there ſtrange or unaccountable in 


this? Let us ſuppoſe the Pictures in the 


Fund of the Eye, to be the immediate 


Objects of the Sight. The Conſequence is, 
that things ſhou'd appear in the ſame Poſ- 
ture they are painted in; and is it not ſo? 


The Head which is ſeen, ſeems fartheſt | 
from the Earth which is ſeen; and the 


Feet, which are ſeen, ſeem neareſt to the 
Earth which is ſeen ; and juſt fo they are 
painted. 


CXV. But, ſay you, the Picture of the 
Man is inverted, and yet the Appearance 
is Erect: I ask, what mean you by the 
Picture of the Man, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the viſible Man's being inverted ? 


You tell me it is inverted, becauſe the Heels 


are uppermoſt, and the Head undermoſt? 
Explain me this. You fay; that by the 
Head's being undermoſt, you mean that 
it is neareſt to the Earth ; and by the Heels 
being uppermoſt, that they are fartheſt 
from the Earth. I ask again, what Earth 
you mean? You cannot mean the Earth 
that is painted on the Eye, or the viſible 
Earth : For the Picture of the Head is 

_ fartheſt 
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fartheſt from the Picture of the Earth, and 
the Picture of the Feet neareſt to the Pic- 
ture of the Earth; and accordingly the 


viſible Head is fartheſt from the viſible 


Earth, and the vifible Feet neareſt to it. 
It remains, therefore, that you mean the 


tangible Earth, and fo determine the 


Situation of viſible things with reſpect 
to tangible Things; contrary to what hath 
been demonſtrated in SEC r. CXI. and 
CXII. The two diſtin Provinces of 
Sight and Touch ſhou'd be conſidered 
apart, and as if their Objects had no Inter- 
courſe, no manner of Relation to one ano- 
ther, in point of Diſtance or Poſition. 


CX VI. Farther, what greatly contributes 
to make us miſtake in this Matter is, that 
when we think of the Pictures in the Fund 
of the Eye, we imagine our ſelves looking on 
the Fund of another's Eye, or another look- 
ing on the Fund of our own Eye, and be- 


holding the Pictures painted thereon. Sup- 


poſe two Eyes A and B: A from ſome 
diſtance looking on the Pictures in B ſees 
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them inverted, and for that reaſon con- 


cludes they are inverted in B: But this is 
wrong. There are projected in little on 


the Bottom of A, the Images of the Pic- 


tures of, ſuppoſe Man, Earth, &c. which 


are painted on B. And beſides theſe, the 
Vo I. II. * Eye 
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Eye B it ſelf, and the Objects which en- 


viron it, together with another Earth, are 
projected in a larger Size on A. Now, by 
the Eye A, theſe larger Images are deemed 
the true Objects, and the leſſer only Pic- 
tures in miniature. And it is with reſpect 


to thoſe greater Images, that it determines 


the Situation of the ſmaller Images: So 
that comparing the little Man with the 
great Earth, A judges him inverted, or 
that the Feet are fartheſt from, and the 
Head neareſt to the great Earth. Where 
as, if A compare the little Man with the 
little Earth, chen he will appear Erect, 
i. e. his Head ſhall ſeem fartheſt from, and 
his Feet neareſt to the little Earth. But we 
muſt conſider that B does not ſee two 
Earths as A does: It ſees only what is 
repreſented by the little Pictures in A, 
and conſequently ſhall judge the Man 
Erect: For, in truth, the Man in B is 
not inverted, for there the Feet are next 
the Earth; but it is the Repreſentation of it 
in A which is inverted, for there the Head 
of the Repreſentation of the Picture of the 
Man in B is next the Earth, and the Feet 
fartheſt from the Earth, meaning the Earth 
which is without the Repreſentation of the 
Pictures in B. For if you take the little 
Images of the Pictures in B, and conſider 
them by themſelves, and with reſpect only 
* ; oy 7 
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to one another, they are all Erect and in 
their natural Poſture. 


CXVII. Farther, there lies a Miſtake 
in our imagining that the Pictures of ex- 
ternal Objects are painted on the Bottom 
of the Eye. It hath been ſhewn, there 
Is no Aer between the Ideas of 
Sight, and things Tangible. It hath like- 
wiſe been demonſtrated, that the proper 
Objects of Sight do not exiſt without the 
Mind. Whence it clearly follows, that the 
Pictures painted on the Bottom of the Eye, 
are not the Pictures of external Objects. 
Let any one conſult his own Thoughts, 
and then ſay what Affinity, what Like- 
neſs there is between that certain Variety 
and Diſpoſition of Colours, which conſti- 
tute the viſible Man, or Picture of a Man, 
and that other Combination of far diffe- 
rent Ideas, ſenfible by Touch, which com- 
poſe the tangible Man. Bur if this be the 
Caſe, how come they to be accounted Pic- 
tures or Images, ſince that ſuppoſes them 
to copy or repreſent ſome Originals or 
other ? 


CXVIII. To which I anſwer : In the 
forementioned Inſtance, the Eye A takes 
the little Images, included within the Re- 

Y 2 pre- 
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ſentation of the other Eye B, to be Pic- 
tures or Copies, whereof the Archetypes 
are not things exiſting without, but the 
larger Pictures projected on its own Fund: 
and which by A are not thought Pictures, 
but the Originals, or true Things them- 
ſelves. Though if we ſuppoſe a third Eye 
C, from a due Diſtance to behold the 
Fund of A, then indeed the Things pro- 
jected thereon, ſhall, ro C, ſeem Pictures 
or Images, in the ſame Senſe that thoſe 


projected on B do to A. 


CXIX. Rightly to conceive this Point, 
we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between 
the Ideas of Sight and Touch, between 
the viſible and tangible Eye; for cer- 
tainly on the tangible Eye, nothing ei- 
ther is or ſeems to be painted. Again, 
the viſible Eye, as well as all other vi- 
ſible Objects, hath been ſhewn to exiſt 
only in the Mind, which perceiving its 
own Ideas, and comparing them together, 
calls ſome Pictures in reſpect of others. 
What hath been ſaid, being rightly com- 
prehended and laid together, doth, I think, 
afford a full and genuine Explication of 
the erect Appearance of Objects; which 
Phænomenon, I muſt confeſs, I do not 
ſee how it can be explained by any Theo- 


ries of Viſion hitherto made publick. 
| CXX. 
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CXX. In treating of theſe things, the 
uſe of Language is apt to occaſiſh ſome 
Obſcurity and Confuſion, and create in us 
wrong Ideas: For Language being accom- 
modated to the common Notions and Pre- 
judices of Men, it is ſcarce poſſible to de- 
liver the naked and preciſe Truth, with- 
out great Circumlocution, Impropriety, 
and (to an unwary Reader) ſeeming Con- 
traditions ; I do, therefore, once for all 
defire whoever ſhall think it worth his 
while to underſtand what I have written 
concerning Viſion, that he would not ſtick 
in this or that Phraſe, or manner of Ex- 
preſſion, but candidly collect my Meaning 
from the whole Sum and Tenor of my 
Diſcourſe, and laying aide the Words as 
much as poſſible, confider the bare No- 
tions themſelves, and then judge whether 
they are agreeable to Truth and his own 
Experience, or no. 


CXXI. We have ſhewn the way where 
in the Mind by mediation of viſible Ideas 
doth perceive or apprehend the Diſtance, 
Magnitude, and Situation of tangible Ob- 
jects. I come now to inquire more parti- 
cularly concerning the Difference berween 
the Ideas of Sight and Touch, which are 
call'd by the ſame Names, and ſee whe- 
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ther there be any Idea common to both 
Senſes. From what we have at large ſet 
forth and demonſtrated in the foregoing 
parts of this Treatiſe, it is plain there is no 
one ſelf ſame numerical Extenſion, per- 
ceived both by Sight and Touch; but 
that the particular Figures and Extenſions 
perceived by Sight, however they may be 
called by the ſame Names, and reputed 
the ſame Things, with thoſe perceived by 
Touch, are nevertheleſs IFrent, and 


have an Exiſtence diſtin& and ſeparate 


from them: So that the Queſtion is not 
now concerning the ſame numerical Ideas, 
but whether there be any one and the 
fame ſort or Species of Ideas equally per- 
ceivable to both Senſes? Or, in other 
Words, whether Extenfion, Figure, and 
Motion perceived by Sight, are not ſpe- 
cifically diſtin from Extenſion, Figure 
and Motion perceived by Touch? 


CXXII. But before I come more par- 
ticularly to diſcuſs this Matter, I find it 
pe to conſider Extenfion in Abſtract: 
For of this there is much talk, and 1 
am apt to think, that when Men ſpeak 
of Extenſion, as being an Idea common 
to Two Senſes, it is with a ſecret Sup- 
poſition, tar we can fingle out * 

| ion 
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ſion from all other tangible and viſible 
Qualities, and form thereof an Abſtract 
Idea, which Idea they will have common 
beth to Sight and Touch. We are there- 
fore to underſtand by Extenſion in Ab- 


ſtract, an Idea of Extenſion; for inſtance, 


a Line or Surface, intirely ſtript of all other 
ſenſible Qualities and Circumſtances that 
might determine it to any particular Exi- 
ſtence; it is neither black nor white, nor 
red, nor hath it Colour at all, or any 
tangible Quality whatſoever, and conſe- 
- quently it is of no finite determinate 
Magnitude: For that which bounds or 
diſtinguiſhes one Extenſion from another, 


is ſome Quality or Circumſtance where- 
in they diſagree. | 


CXXIII. Now I do. not find that I 
can . perceive, imagine, or any wiſe frame 
in my Mind ſuch an abſtract Idea, as is 
here ſpoken of. A Line or Surface, which 
is neither black, nor white, nor blue, nor 
yellow, Cc. nor long, nor ſhort, nor 
rough, nor ſmqoth, nor ſquare, nor round, 
Sc. is perfectly incomprehenfible. This 
I am ſure of as to my ſelf; how far the 
Faculties of other Men may reach, they 
beſt can tell. | 
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CXXIV. It is commonly ſaid, that 
the Object of Geometry is abſtract Ex- 
tenſion; but Geometry contemplates Fi- 
gures: Now, Figure is the Termina- 
tion of Magnitude, but we have ſhewn 
that Extenfion in Abſtract hath no finite 
determinate Magnitude, whence it clearly 
follows that it can have no Figure, and 
conſequently is not the Object of Geo- 
metry. It is indeed a Tenet as well of the 
modern as of the ancient Philoſophers, 
that all general Truths are concerning 
univerſal abſtract Ideas; without which, 
we are told, there cou'd be no Science, no 


Demonſtration of any general Propoſition 


in Geometry. But it were no hard mat- 
ter, did I think it neceſſary to my preſent 
Purpoſe, to ſhew that Propoſitions and 
Demonſtrations in Geometry might be 
Univerſal, though they who make them, 
never think of abſtract general Ideas of 
Triangles or Circles. | 


CXXV. After reiterated endeavours to 
apprehend the general Idea of a Triangle, 
I have found it altogether incomprehen- 
fible. And ſurely if any one were able to 
introduce. that Idea into my Mind, it muſt 
be the Author of the Eſſay concerning Hu- 
man Underſtanding; He, Who has 3 far 

iſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the generality 
of Writers, by the Clearneſs and Signifi- 
cancy of what he ſays. Let us therefore 
ſee how this celebrated Author deſcribes 
the general, or abſtract Idea of a Tri- 
angle. It muſt be (ſays he) neither Ob- 
lique, nor Rectangular, neither Equilateral, 
* Equicrural, nor Scalenum; but all and 
© none of theſe at once. In effect it is 
* ſomewhat imperfect that cannot exiſt; 
© an Idea, wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral 
different and inconſiſtent Ideas are put 
together. Eſſay on Hum. Under/tand. B. 
iv. C. 7.5. 9. This is the Idea, which he 
thinks needful, for the Enlargement of 
Knowledge, which is the Subject of Ma- 
thematical Demonſtration, and without 
which we could never come to know any 
general Propoſition concerning Triangles. 
That Author acknowledges it doth re- 
« quire ſome Pains and Skill to form this 
general Idea of a Triangle. id. Bur 
had he called to mind what he fays in 
another place, to wit, * That Ideas of 
mixed Modes wherein any inconſiſtent 
Ideas are put together, cannot ſo much 
as exiſt in the Mind, 1. e. be conceived”. 
Vid. B. iii. C. 10. S. 33. Lid. I ſay, had 
this occurred to his Thoughts, it is not 


improbable he would have owned it above 


all 
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all the Pains and Skill he was maſter of, 
to form the above-mentioned Idea of a 
Triangle, which is made up of manifeſt, 
ſtaring Contradictions. That a Man who 
thought ſo much, and laid ſo great a ſtreſs 


on clear and determinate Ideas, ſhou'd 


nevertheleſs 'talk at this rate, ſeems very 
ſurprifing. But the wonder will leſſen if 


it becconfidered, that Te. Source whence 


this Opinion flows, is rolific Womb 
which has brought forth innumerable 
Errors and 1 in all parts of Phi- 
loſophy, and in all the Sciences: But this 
Marter, taken in its full Extent, were a 

Subject too vaſt and comprehenfive to be 
inſi 


on in this place. And ſo much for 
Extenſion in Abſtract. | 


CXXVI. Some, perhay 8, may think 
pure Space, Vacuum, or rine Dimenſion 
to be equally the Phe of Sight and 
Fouch: But though we have a very great 
Propenſion, to think the Ideas of Out- 
neſs and Space to be the immediate Object 
of Sight; vet if I miſtake not, in the 
foregoing Parts of this Eſſay, That hath 
been clearly demonſtrated to be a meer 
Deluſion,” arifing from the quick and ſud- 
den en den of Fancy, which fo, Cloſely 
connects the Idea of Niſtance with tho 


of 
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of Sight, that we are apt to think it is 
it ſelf a proper and immediate Object 
of that Senſe, till Reaſon corrects the 
Miſtake. 


CXXVII. It having been ſhewn, that 
there are no Abſtract Ideas of Figure, and 
that it is impoſſible for us, by any Pre- 
cifion of Thought, to frame an Idea of 
Extenſion ſeparate from all other Vifible 
and Tangible Qualities, which ſhall be 
common both to Sight and Touch: The 
Queſtion now remaining is, whether the 
particular Extenſions, Figures and Mo- 
tions perceived by Sight be of the ſame 
kind, with the particular Extenſions, Fi- 
gures, and Motions perceived by Touch ? 
In anfwer to which, I ſhall venture to 
lay down the following Propoſition: The 
Extenſion, Figures, and Motions, 
cerved by Seght are fpecrfically diſti 
from the Ideas of Touch, called by the 
ſame Names, nor is there any ſuch thing 
as one Idea, or kind of Idea common to 
both. Senſes, This Propoſition may, wich- 
qut much Diffieulty, be collected from 
what hath been faid in ſeveral Places of 
this Eſſay, But, becauſe it ſeems ſo re- 
mote from, and contrary to, the received 
Notions and ſettled Opinion of _ 
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kind, I ſhall attempt to demonſtrate it 
more particularly, and at large, by the 
following Arguments. Fa | 


| CXXVIII When upon Perception of 


an Idea, I range it under this or that ſort; 


it is becauſe it 1s perceived after the ſame 
manner, or becauſe it has a Likeneſs or Con- 
formity with, or affects me in the ſame way 
as the Ideas of the ſort J rank it under, In 
ſhort, it muſt not be intirely new, but 
have ſomething in it Old, and already 
perceived by me: It muſt, I fay, have ſo 


-much, at leaſt, in common with the 
Ideas I have before known and named, as 


to make me give it the ſame Name with 
them. Bur it has been, if I miſtake nor, 
clearly made out, that a Man born Blind 
wou'd not at firſt reception of his Sight, 
think.the Things he ſaw were. of the ſame 
Nature with the Objects of Touch, or 
had any thing in common with them; 
but that they were a new Set of Ideas, 

rceived in a new manner, and intirely 
different from all he had ever perceived be- 
fore: So that he wou'd not call them by 
the ſame Name, nor repute them to be 
of the ſame Sort, with any thing he had 
hitherto known. Tr 4 


CXXIX. Se- 


„ % ans 
CXXIX. Secondly, Light and Colours 


are allowed by all to conſtitute a ſort or 
Species intirely different from the Ideas 
of Touch: Nor will any Man, I preſume, 
ſay they can make themſelves perceived 
by that Senſe: But there is no other 
immediate Object of Sight, beſides Light 
and Colours. It is therefore a direct 
Conſequence, that there is no Idea com- 
mon to both Senſes. 


CXXX. Ir is a prevailing Opinion, even 
amongſt thoſe who have thought and writ 
molt accurately concerning our Ideas, and 
the Ways whereby they enter into the. 
Underſtanding, that ſomething more is 


perceived by Sight, than barely Light and, 


Colours with their Variations. Mr. Locke 


termeth Sight, The moſt Comprehen- 


* ſive of all our Senſes, conveying to our 
Minds the Ideas of Light and Colours, 
* which are peculiar only to that Senſe ; 


and alſo the far different Ideas of Space, 


Figure and Motion. Eſſay on Human 
Underſtand. B. ii. C. 9. S. 9. Space or 
Diſtance, we have ſhewn is no otherwiſe 


the Object of Siglit than of Hearing. vid. 


Sect. XLVI. And as for Figure and Ex- 
tenſion, I leave it to any one, that ſhall 
calmly attend to his own clear and diſtinct 

| Ideas, 
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Ideas, to decide whether he has any 
Idea intromitted immediately and properly 
by Sight, ſave only Light and Colours: 
Or whether it be poſſible for him, to 


frame in his Mind a diſtinct Abſtract Idea 


of Viſible Extenſion, or Figure, excluſive 
of all Colour; and on the other hand, 
whether he can conceive Colour without 
Viſible Extenſion? For my own part, I 
muſt confeſs, I am not able to attain ſo 
great a nicety of Abſtraction; in a ſtrict 
Senſe, I fee nothing but Light and Co- 
ours, with their ſeveral Shades and Varia- 
tions. He who beſide theſe doth alſo 
perceive by 5 5 Ideas far different and 
diſtinct from them, hath that Faculty in a 
degree more perfect and comprehenſive 
than I can pretend to. It muſt be owned, 
that by the mediation of Light and Co- 
lours, other far different Ideas are ſug- 
geſted to my Mind: but fo they are by 
Hearing, which befide Sounds which are 
peculiar to that Senſe, doth by their me- 
diarion ſuggeſt not only Space, Figure and 
Motion, but alfo all other Ideas what- 
ſoever that can be fignified by Words. 


CXXXI. Thirdly, It is, I think, an 
Axiom univerſally received, that Quanti- 
ties of the fame kind may be added to- 

"oy | gether, 
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gether, and make one intire Sum, Mathe- 
maticians add Lines together; but they do 


not add a Line to a Solid, or conceive it 
as making one Sum with a Surface: Theſe 


three kinds of Quantity being thought 
incapable of any ſuch mutual Addition, 


and conſequently of being compared to- 
gether, in the ſeveral ways of Propor- 
tion, are by them eſteemed intirely Diſ- 


parate and Heterogeneous. Now let any 


one try in his, Thoughts to add a Viſi- 


ble Line or Surface to a Tangible Line 
or Surface, ſo as to conceive them making 
one continued Sum or Whole. He that 
can do this, may think them Homogene- 

ous; but he that cannot muſt, by the - 


| foregoing Axiom, think them Heteroge- 
neous : A Blue, and a Red Line I can con- 
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ceive added together into one Sum, and 
making one continued Line; but to 
make, in my Thoughts, one continued 
Line of a Viſible and Tangible Line 
added together is, I find, a Task far 


more difficult, and even inſurmountable; 
and I leave it to the Reflexion and Ex- 
perience of every 5 Perſon to de- 
termine for himſelf. 


CXXXII. A farther Confirmation of 


Solu- 


our Tenet may be drawn from ' the p 
Wd tion 
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tion of Mr. Melyneux's Problem, publiſhed 


by Mr. Locke in his Eſſay: Which I ſhall 


ſet down as it there lies, together with 
Mr. Locke's Opinion of it, Suppoſe a Man 
* born Blind, and now Adult, and taught 
by his Touch to diſtinguiſh berween a Cube, 
and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 
nigbly of the ſame Bi neſs, ſo as to tell, 
when he felt one * t'other, which 1s 
© the Cube, and which the Sphere. Sup- 
1 then the Cube and Sphere placed on 4 
* Table, and the blind Man to be made to 
See: Quære, Whether by his Sight, be- 
* fore he touch d them, he could now diſtin- 
* guiſh, and tell, which is the Globe, which. 
« he Cube. To which the acute and judi- 

* cious.Propoſer anſwers : Not. For though 
© be has obtained the Experience of, how a 
Globe, how a Cube affefts his Touch ; yet 


© he has not yet attained the Experience, that 


« what fees his Touch ſo or ſo, muſt affect 
* his Sight ſo or ſo: Or that à protuberant 
: Ang le in the Cube, 2 eſſed his Hand 

une ual, all _ is Eye, as if 
c bh in the Cube. gree with this 
* thinking — — I am proud 
to call my Friend, in his Anſwer to this 


" his Problem ; and am of opinion, that 


the blind Man, at firſt Sight would not 
: * be able with certainty to ſay, which was 
| the 
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© the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he 


* only ſaw them'. Efay on Human Under- 
fanding. B. ii. C. 9. S. 8. 


CXXXIII. Now, if a Square Surface 
perceived by Touch be of the ſame ſort 
with a Square Surface perceived by Sight; 
it is certain the blind Man here men- 
tioned might know a Square Surface, as 
ſoon as he ſaw it: It is no more but in- 
troducing into his Mind, by a new Inlet, 
an Idea he has been already well acquaint- 
ed with. Since therefore he is ſuppoſed to 
have known by his Touch, that a Cube 
is a Body terminated by Square Surfaces; 
and that a Sphere is not terminated 
Square Sur faces: upon the ſuppoſition that 
a Viſible and Tangible Square differ only 
in numero, it follows, that he might 
know, by the unerring mark of the Square 
Surfaces, which was the Cube, and which 
not, while he only ſaw them. We muſt 
therefore allow, either that Viſible Exten- 
fion and Figures are ſpecifically diſtinct 
from Tangible Extenſion and Figures, or 
elſe, that the Solution of this Problem, 
given by thoſe two thoughtful and ingeni- 
ous Men, 1s wrong. 


Vor. II. F - CXXXIV. 
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CXXXIV. Much more might be laid 
together in Proof of the Propofition 1 
have advanced: But what has been ſaid is, 
if I miſtake not, ſufficient tro convince 
any one that ſhall yield a reaſonable At- 
tention : And, as for thoſe that will not be 
at the pains of a little Thought, no 
Multiplication of Words will ever ſuffice 
to make them underſtand the Truth, or 
Tightly conceive'my Meaning, 


CXXXV. I cannot let go the above- 
mentioned Problem without ſome Re- 
flexion on it. It hath been made evident, 
that a Man blind from his Birth wou'd 
not, at firſt Sight, denominate any thing 
he faw, by the Names he had been uſed 
to 8 to Ideas of Touch, vid. 
Sect. CVI. Cube, Sphere, Table, are 
Words he has known applied to Things 
perceivable by Touch, but to Things per- 


ſectly Intangible he never knew them ap- 


plied. Thoſe Words in their wonted ap- 
plication, always marked out to his Mind 
Bodies, or ſolid Things which were per- 
ceived by the Reſiſtance they gave: But 
there is no Solidity, no Reſiſtance or Pro- 
truſion perceived by Sight. In ſhort, the 
Ideas of Sight are all new Perceprions, to 


Which there be no Names annexed in his 
Mind; 
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Mind; he cannot, therefore underſtand 
what is ſaid to him concerning them: 
And to ask of the two Bodies he ſaw 

laced on the Table, which was the 
Sphere, which the Cube, were, to him, 
a Queſtion downright bantering and un- 
intelligible ; nothing he ſees being able to 
ſuggeſt to his Thoughts, the Idea of Body, 
Diftance, or in general, of any thing he 
had already known. | | 


CXXXVI. It is a miſtake, to think the 
ſame thing affects both Sight and Touch. 
If the ſame Angle or Square, which is the 
Object of Touch, be alſo the Object of 
Vifion, what ſhou'd hinder the blind 


Man, art firſt Sight, from knowing it ? 
For though the Manner wherein it affects 


the Sight, be different from that wherein 
it affected his Touch; yet, there being, 
beſide this Manner or Circumſtance, which 
is new and unknown, the Angle or Fi- 
gure, which is old and known, he cannot 
chooſe but diſcern it. 


Cxxxvll. Viſible Figure and Exten- 


fion having been demonſtrated to be of a 


nature, intirely different and heterogene- 
ous from tangible Figure and Extenſion, 
it remains that we inquire concerning 

2 2 Motion. 
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Motion, Now that viſible Motion is not 
of the ſame ſort with tangible Motion, 
ſeems to need no farther Proof, it being 
an evident Corollary from what we have 
ſhewn concerning the Difference there is 
between viſible and tangible Extenſion : 
But for a more full and expreſs Proof 
hereof, we need only obſerve, that one 
who had not yet experienced Viſion, wou'd 
not at firſt fight know Motion. Whence 
it clearly follows, that Motion perceivable 
by Sight is of a ſort diſtin from Motion 
perceivable by Touch. The Antecedent I 
prove thus: By Touch he cou'd not per- 
ceive any Motion, but what was up or 
down, to the right or left, nearer or far- 


ther from him; beſides theſe, and their 
ſeveral Varieties or Complications, it is 


impoſſible he ſhou'd have any Idea of 
Motion. He wou'd not therefore think 


any thing to be Motion, or give the name 
Motion to any Idea, which he cou'd not 
range under ſome or other of thoſe par- 


ticular kinds thereof. But from Sect. 
XCV, it is plain that by the meer act of 


Viſion, he cou'd not know Motion up- 
Wards or downwards, to the right or left, 


or in any other poſſible Direction. From 
which I conclude, he wou'd not know 
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Idea of Motion in Abſtract, I ſhall not 
waſte Paper about it, but leave it to my 
Reader, to make the beſt he can on't. To 
me it is perfectly Unintelligible. 


CXXXVIII. The Conſideration of Mo- 
tion may furniſh a new Field for Inquiry: 
But ſince the Manner wherein the Mind 
apprehends by Sight, the Motion of Tan- 
gib Objects, with the various Degrees 
thereof, may be eaſily collected, from what 
hath been ſaid concerning the Manner, 
wherein that Senſe doth ſuggeſt their va- 
rious Diſtances, Magnitudes and Situations, 
I ſhall not enlarge any farther on this Sub- 
jet, but proceed to inquire what may be 
alledged with greateſt appearance of Rea- 
ſon, againſt the Propofition we have ſhewn 
to be true: For where there is ſo much 
Prejudice to be encountered, a bare and 
naked Demonſtration of the Truth will 
ſcarce ſuffice. We muſt alſo ſatisfy the 
Scruples that Men may raiſe in favour of 
their preconceived Notions, ſhew whence 
the miſtake ariſes, how ir came to 
ſpread, and carefully diſcloſe and root 
out thoſe falſe Perſuaſions, that an early 
Prejudice might have . implanted in -the 
Mind. N HC 
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CXXXIX. Firſt, Therefore, it will be 
demanded, how vifible Extenſion and 
Figures come to be called by the ſame 


Name, with tangible Extenſion and Fi- 


ures, if they are not of the fame kind 
with them? It muſt be ſomething more 
than Humour or Accident, that cou'd oc- 
cafion a Cuſtom ſo conſtant and univerſal 
as this, which has obtained in alt Ages 
and Nations of the World, and amaggſt 
all Ranks of Men, the Learned as well as 
the Illiterate. 


 'CXL. To which I anſwer, we can no 
more argue a viſible and tangible Square 
to be of the ſame Species, from their be- 
ing called by the ſame Name, than we 
can, that a „ Square and the Mo- 
noſyllable conſiſting of Six Letters, where- 
by it is marked, are of the ſame Species 
becauſe they are both called by the ſame 
Name. It is cuſtomary to call written 
Words, and the Things they ſignify, by 
the ſame Name: For Words not being 


regarded in their owp Nature, or other- 
wie than as they are Marks of Things, 


it had becn- ſuperfluous, and befide the de- 


ſign of Eanguage, to have given them 
Names diſtinct from thoſe of the Things 


marked by them. The ſame Reaſon holds 
yu here 
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here alſo. Viſible Figures are the Marks 
of tangible Figures, and from SgcT. LIX. 
it is plain, that in themſelves they are 
little regarded, or upon any other Score 
than for their Connexion with tangible 
Figures, which by Nature they are or- 
dained to ſignify. And becauſe this Lan- 
guage of Nature does not vary in different 
Ages or Nations, hence it is, that in all 
Times and Places, vifible Figures are called 
by the ſame Names, as the reſpective tangible 
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Figures ſuggeſted by them, and not be- 


cauſe they are alike, or of the ſame ſort 
with them. 


CXLI. But, fay you, ſurely a tangible 
Square is liker to a viſible Square, than 
to a viſible Circle: It has four Angles, 
and as many Sides; ſo alſa has the viſible 
Square, but the viſible Circle has no ſuch 
ing, being bounded by one uniform 
Curve, without right Lines or Angles, 
which makes it unfit to repreſent the tan- 
gible Square, but very fit to repreſent the 
tangible Circle. Whence it clearly fol- 
lows, that vigble Figures are Patterns of, 
or of the ſame Species with the reſpec- 
tive tangible Figures repreſented by them; 
that they are like unto them, and of their 
own Nature fitted to repreſent. them, as 

. 24 being 
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being of the ſame ſort; and that they are 
in no reſpect arbitrary Signs, as Words. 


CXLII. I anſwer, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, the viſible Square is fitter than 
the viſible Circle, to repreſent the tan- | 
gible Square, but then it is not becauſe 
it is liker, or more of a Species with it; 
but becauſe the viſible Square contains in 
it ſeveral diſtin& Parts, whereby to mark 
the ſeveral diſtinct, correſponding Parts of 
a tangible Square, whereas the viſible Cir- 
cle doth not. The Square perceived by 
Touch, hath four diſtin, equal Sides, ſo 
alfo hath it four diſtin, equal Angles. It 
is therefore neceſſary, that the viſible Fi- 
gure which ſhall be moſt proper to mark 
it, contain four diſtinct equal Parts cor- 
reſponding to the four Sides of the tan- 
gible Square; as likewiſe four other di- 
ſtinct and equal Parts, whereby to denote - 
the four equal Angles of the tangible 
Square, And accordingly we ſee the vi- 
ſible Figures contain in them diſtinct vi- 
ſible Parts, anſwering to the diſtinct tan- 
gible Parts of the Figures ſignified, or 
ſuggeſted by them. | 


cxL III. But it will not hence follow, 
that any viſible Figure is like unto, or of 
25 | the 
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the ſame Species with its correſponding 
tangible Figure, unleſs it be alſo ſhewn, 
that not only the Number, but alſo the 


Kind of the Parts be the ſame in both. To 
_ illuſtrate this, I obſerve that viſible Figures 


repreſent tangible Figures, much after the 
ſame manner that writtenWords do Sounds. 
Now, in this reſpect, Words are not ar- 


bitrary, it not being indifferent, what writ- 


ten Word ſtands for any Sound: But it 
is requiſite, that each Word contain in it 
ſo many diſtinct Characters, as there are 
Variations in the Sound it ſtands for. 


Thus the ſingle Letter 4 is proper to mark 


one ſimple uniform Sound ; and the word 
Adultery is accommodated to repreſent the 
Sound annexed to it, in the 1 
whereof, there being eight different Col- 
liſions, or Modifications of the Air by the 
Organs of Speech, each of which produces 
a difference of Sound, it was fit, the Word 
repreſenting it ſhou'd conſiſt of as man 
diſtinct Characters, thereby to mark eac 
particular Difference or Part of the whole 


Sound : And yet no Body, I preſume, will 
fay, the ſingle Better a, or the word Adul- 
tery are like unto, or of the ſame Species 


with the reſpective Sounds by them re- 
preſented. It is indeed arbitrary that, in 
general, Letters of any Language repreſent 
N Sounds 


ormation 
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Sounds at all; but when that is once 
agreed, it is not arbitrary. what Combi- 
nation of Letters ſhall repreſent this or 
that particular Sound. I leave this with 
the Reader to purſue, and apply it in his 
own Thoughts. 


* CXLIV. Ir muſt be confeſt that we are 
not ſo apt to confound other Signs with 
the Things ſignified, .or to think them of 
the ſame Species, as we are viſible and 
tangible Ideas. But a little Conſideration 
will ſhew us how this may be, withour 
our ſuppoſing them of a like Nature. 
Theſe Signs are conſtant and univerſal, 
their, Connexian. with tangible Ideas has 
been learnt at our firſt Entrance into the 
World; and ever ſince, almoſt every Mo- 
ment of our Lives, it has been occurring 
to our Thoughts, and faſtening and ſtri- 
king deeper on our Minds. When we 
obſerve that Signs are variable, and of Hu- 
mane Inſtitution; when we remember, 
there was a tune they were not connected 
in our Minds, with thoſe things they now 
ſo. readily ſuggeſt ; but that their Signifi- 
cation was learned by the flow Steps of 
Experience: 'This preſerves us from con- 
founding them. But when we find the 
ſame Signs ſuggeſt the ſame Things all 


over 
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over the World; when we know they are 
not of Humane Inſtitution, and cannot re- 
member that we ever learned their Signi- 
fication, but think that at firſt Sight they 
would have ſuggefted to us the ſame Things 
they do now: All this perſuades us they 
are of the ſame Species as the Things 
reſpectively repreſented by them, and that 
it is by a natural Reſemblance they ſug- 


geſt them to our Minds. 


CCXLV. Add to this, that whenever we 


make a nice Survey of any Object, ſue- 


ceſſively directing the Optic Axis to each 


Point thereof; there are certain Lines and 
Figures deſcribed by the Motion of the 
Head or Eye, which being in truth per- 
ceived by Feeling, do neverthelſs ſo mix 
themſelves as it were, with the Ideas of 
Sight, that we can fcarce think but the 

appertain to that Senſe. Again, the Ideas 
of Sight enter into the Mind, ſeveral at 


once more diſtinct and unmingled, than is 


uſual in the other Senſes beſide the 
Touch. Sounds, for example, perceived 
at the ſame Inſtant, are apt to coaleſce, 
if I may fo fay, into one Sound: But we 
can perceive at the ſame time great va- 
riety of viſible Objects, very ſeparate and 
diſtinct from each other. Now tangible 
Extenſion being made up of * di- 

| | inct 
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ſtin& coexiſtent parts, we may hence ga- 
ther another Reaſon, that may diſpoſe us 


to imagine a Likeneſs or Analogy be- 


tween the immediate Objects of Sight and 
Touch. But nothing, certainly, doth more 


contribute to blend and confound them 


together, than the ſtrict and cloſe Con- 
nexion they have with each other. We 
cannot open our Eyes, but the Ideas of 
Diſtance, Bodies, and tangible Figures are 
ſuggeſted by them. So ſwift and ſudden, 
and unperceiv'd is the Tranſition from vi- 
ſible to tangible Ideas, that we can ſcarce 
forbear thinking them equally the imme- 
diate Object of Viſion. | 


CXLVI. The Prejudice, which is 
grounded on theſe, and whatever other 
Cauſes may be affigned thereof, ſticks 
fo faſt, that it is impoſſible without ob- 
ſtinate Striving, and Labour of the 
Mind, to get intirely clear of it. But 
then the Reluctancy we find, in rejecting 
any Opinion, can be no Argument of its 
Truth, to whoever confiders what has 
been already ſhewn, with regard to the 
Prejudices we entertain concerning the 
J Hance, Magnitude, and Situation of Ob- 
ets ; Prejudices ſo familiar to our Minds, 
ſo confirmed and inveterate, as they will 
BY” OY | hardly 
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hardly give way to the cleareſt Demon- 
ſtration. 


CXLVIL Upon the whole, I think we 


may fairly conclude, that the proper Ob- 


jects of Viſion conſtitute an Univerſal Lan- 
guage of the Author of Nature, whereby 
we are inſtructed how to regulate our 
Actions, in order to attain thoſe things, 
that are neceſſary to the Preſervation and 
Well-being of our Bodies, as alſo to avoid 
whatever may be hurtful and deſtructive 
of them. Ir is by their Information that 
we are principally guided in all the Tranſ- 
actions and Concerns of Life. And the man- 
ner wherein they ſignify, and mark unto 
us the Objects which are at a Diſtance, is 
the ſame with that of Languages and 
Signs of Humane Appointment, which 
do not ſuggeſt the things ſignified, by any 
| likeneſs or Identity of Nature, but only 
by an habitual Connexion, that Experience 
has made us to obſerve between them. 


CXLVIII Suppoſe onewho had always 
continued Blind, be told by his Guide, that 
after he has advanced ſo many Steps, he 
ſhall come to the Brink of a Precipice, of 
be ſtopt by a Wall; muſt not this to him 
ſeem very admirable and ſurprizing? He 

| * Can» 
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cannot conceive how it is poffible for 
Mortals to frame ſuch Predictions as theſe, 
which ro him would ſeem as ſtrange and 
unaccountable, as Propheſy doth to others. 
Even they who are blefled with the vi- 
ſive Faculty, may (though familiarity make 
it leſs obſerved) find therein ſufficient 
Cauſe of Admiration. The wonderful Art 
and Contrivance wherewith it is adjuſted 
to thoſe Ends and Purpoſes for which it 
was apparently deſigned, the vaſt Extent, 
Number, and Variety of Objects that are 
at once with ſo A — = apr Sr 
and pleaſure ſuggeſted by it: All theſe af- 
ford Subject for much — 1 Spe- 
culation, and may, if e t give us 
ſome glimmering, logous Fanoien 
of Things, which are 7 beyond the 
certain Diſcovery and Comprehenſion of 
our prefent State. 


CXLIX. I do not defi 175 to trouble my 
ſelf with drawing Corollaries, from the 
Doctrine I have hitherto laid down. 
pt it bears the Teſt, others may, ſo far 
ſhall think convenient, em = 
cher Thoughts in extending it fart 
and applying it to whatever Purpoſes 
may be ſubſervient to: Only, I are 


the 
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the Object of Geometry, which the Sub- 
ject we have been upon doth naturally 
lead one to. We have ſhewn there is no 
ſuch Idea as that of Extenſion in Abſtract, 
and that chere are two kinds of ſenſible 
Extenſion and Figures, which are — 
diſtinct and heterogeneous from eac 
other. Now, it is natural to inquire which 
of theſe is the Object of Geometry. 


_ CL. Some things there are, which at 
Arſt fight incline one to think Geometry 
converſant about Viſible Extenſion. The 
conſtant uſe of the Eyes, both in the 
practical and ſpeculative Parts of that 
Science doth very much induce us there- 
to. It would, without doubt, ſeem odd 
to a Mathematician to go about to con- 
vince him, the Diagrams he ſaw upon 
Paper were not the Figures, or even the 
Likeneſs of the Figures, which make the 
Subject of ho 2 We — 
'trary being an unqueſtionable Truth, 
JED by Mathematicians, but alſo by 
thoſe who apply themſelves more parti- 
.cularly to thę Study of Logiek; I mean, 
vrho conſider the Nature of Science, Cer- 
tainty, and Demonſtration: It being by 
them aſſigned as one Reaſon, of the ex- 
traordinary Clearneſs and Evidence of Geo- 
metry, 
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metry, that in this Science the Reaſonings 
are from thoſe Inconveniences, which 
attend the uſe of arbitrary Signs, the 
very Ideas themſelves being copied our, 
and expoſed to View upon Paper. But, by 
the bye, how well this agrees with what 

likewiſe aſſert of abſtract Ideas, be- 


ing the Object of Geometrical Demonſtra- 


tion, I leave to be conſidered, 


_ CLI. To come to a Reſolution in this 
Point, we need only obſerve what hath 
been faid in SecT. LIX. LX. LXI. 
where it is ſhewn that viſible Extenſions 
in themſelves are little regarded, and have 
no ſettled determinate Greatneſs, and that 
Men meaſure altogether, by the Applica- 
tion of Tangible Extenſion to Tangible 
Extenſion. .. All which makes it evident, 
that Viſible Extenfion and Figures are not 
the Object of Geometr . 


CLII. It is therefore plain that Viſible 
Figures are of the ſame Uſe in Geome- 
try, that Words are: And the one may as 
well be accounted the Object of that Science, 


as the other; neither of them being any 


otherwiſe concerned therein, than as they 


_ repreſent or ſuggeſt to the Mind the par- 
ticular Tangible Figures connected with 


them, 
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them. There js indeed this Difference be- 
tween the Signification of Tangible Fi- 
gures by Viſible Figures, and of Ideas by 
Words: That whereas the Latter is va- 
riable and uncertain, depending altogether 
on the Arbitrary Appointment of Men; 
the former is fixed, and immutably the 
fame in all Times and Places, A Viſible 
Square, for Inſtance, ſuggeſts to the Mind 
the lame Tangible Figure in Europe, that 
it doth in America. Hence it is that the 
Voice of the Author of Nature, which 
ſpeaks to our Eyes, is not liable to that 
Miſinterpretation and Ambiguity, that 
Languages of Human Contrivance are un- 
5 ſubject to. 


CLIH. Though what has been {aid ma; 
ſuffice to ſhew what ought to be determined, 
with relation to che Object. of Geometry; 
I ſhall nevertheleſs, for the fuller illuſtration 
thereof, conſider the Caſe of an Intelli- 
gence; or unbodied Spiric, which is ſup- 

ſed to ſee perfectly well; i. e. to have 
a clear Perception of the proper and im- 
mediate Qbjects, af Sight, but to have no 
Senſe of Touch. Whether there be any 
ſuch Being in Nature or no, is befide my 
urpaſe to inquire, It ſuſficeth, that the 
LAN contains * Contradiction in 

a it; 


. 1 
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it. Let us now examine, what Proficiency 
ſuch a one may be able to make in Geo- 
metry. Which Speculation will lead us 
more clearly to ſee, whether the Ideas of 


Sight can poſſibly be the Object of that 


Science. 


CLIV. Fir, then it is certain, the a- 


foreſaid Intelligence could have no Idea of 


a Solid, or Quantity of three Dimenſions, 
which followeth from its not having any 
Idea of Diſtance. We indeed are prone to 


think, that we have by Sight the Ideas of 


Space and Solids, which ariſeth from our 
imagining that we do, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


ſee Diſtance, and ſome parts of an Object 
at a greater diſtance than others, which 


hath been demonſtrated to be the Effect of 


the Experience we have had, what Ideas 


of Touch are connected with ſuch and ſuch 


Ideas attending Vifion : But the Intelli- 


gence here ſpoken of is ſuppoſed to have 
no Experience of Touch. He wou'd not, 


therefore judge as we do, nor have any 
Idea of Diſtance, Outneſs, or Profundity, 
nor conſequently of Space or Body, either 
immediately or by Suggeſtion. Whence 
it is plain, he can have no Notion of thoſe 
Parts of Geometry, which relate to the 
Menſuration of Solids, and their Convex 


or 
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or Concave Surfaces, and contemplate 
the Properties of Lines generated by the 
Section of a Solid. The conceiving of any 
part whereof, is beyond the reach of his 
Faculties. 


CLV. Farther, he cannot comprehend 
the Manner wherein Geometers deſcribe a 
right Line or Circle; the Rule and Com- 
paſs with their uſe, being things of which 
it is impoſſible he ſhould have any No- 
tion: Nor is it an eaſier matter for him to 
conceive the placing of one Plain or Angle 
on another, in order to prove their Equa- 
lity: Since that ſuppoſeth ſome Idea of 
Diſtance, or External Space. All which 


makes it evident, our pure Intelligence 


could never attain to know ſo much as 
the firſt Elements of plain Geometry. 
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will be found, he cannot even have an 
Idea of plain Figures any more than he 
can of Solids; fince. ſome Idea of 


Diſtance is neceſſary, to form the Idea of a 


Geometrical Plain, as will appear to wha- 
ever ſhall reflect a little on it. 


Aar ' „ Vs chi 

. CLVL All that. is properly perceived 

by the viſive Faculty, amounts to no 

more than Colours with their Variations, 

and different Proportions of Light and 
* N Shade: 


e 


jects of Sig 
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Shade: But, the 1 Mutability, 
and . of thoſe immediate Ob- 

render them ineapable of 
being managed after the manner of Geo- 
metrical Figures; nor is it in any De 
uſeful that they ſhould. It is true, there 
are divers of them perceived at once; 
and more of ſome, and leſs of others: 
But accurately to compute their Magni- 
tude, and aſſign preciſe determinate Pro- 
portions, between T hin ſo variable and 
inconſtant, if we ſuppoſe it poſſible to be 
done, muſt yet be 4 very crifling ane 
ce Labour. 


Lyn. 1 muſt confeſs, it — to 6 be 
che Opinion of ſome ingenious Men, that 
flat or plain 2 ng are immediate Ob- 
jects of Sight; hey acknowledge 
Solids: are not. — chi Opinion of 
theirs is grounded on what is obſerved 
in Painting, wherein (ſay they) the Ideas 
immediately imprinted on the Mind, are 
only of Plains variouſly: coloured; which 
by a ſudden, Act: of the Judgment are 
chem into Solids: But, with ua little 
Attention we ſhall find che Plains here 
mentioned, as th immediate Objects of 
Sight, are not Viſible but Tangible Plains. 
For ruhen we ſay that Pictures are Plains: 


ve mean ene e 17 appear to the 
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Touch ſmoody and uniform. But then 
ckis Smoothneſs and Uniformity, or, in 
other Words, this Plainneſs of the Picture, 
is not perceived immediately by Viſion: 
For it appeareth to the BYE * and 
multiform. 


'CLVNI. From all which we muy cod. 


clude, that Plains are no more the imme 
diate Object of Sight than S6lids What 
we ſtrictly 7 0 not Solids, nor yet 
Plains variouſly coloured; they are onl 
diverſity of Colours. And ſome of th 

ſuggeſt to the Mind Solids, and others 
plain Figures; juſt as they have been ex. 
perienced to be "tineRed with the one, or 
the other: So that we ſee Plains, in the 
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ſame way chat > > {ke Solids; bock being ö 


l 5 forgets by tlie ——— 
Sight, Sch  corditigly are "them< 
ſelves lr office! Plains and Solids: But 


thougli they are called by che ſatis 
Natnes, with'the Things marked by them, 
they are nevertheleſs of a Nature intitely 


different, as hath been demonſtrated. 0 
CLIX. What hath been faid is if K 


miſtake not, ſufficient to decide the Que- | 
{tion we propoſed to examine, concern 


ing the Ability of a pure Spirit, ſuch as 


we have deſcribed), ta know Geometry: It 
is, I no oy matter foFbs to enter 


T 5 q * 
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reciſely into che Thoughts of ſuch an 
ntelligence; becauſe we cannot, without 


great Pains, cleverly ſeparate and diſin- 


tangle in our Thoughts the proper Ob- 
jects of Sighc from thoſe of Touch which 
are conpected with them. This, indeed, in 


a compleat Degree, ſeems ſcarce poſſible 


to be performed: Which will not ſeem 
ſtrange to us, if we conſider how hard it 
is, for any one to hear the Words of his 
Native Language pronounced in his Ears 
without underſtanding them. Though he 
endeavour to difunite the meaning from 
the Sound, it will nevertheleſs intrude 
into his Thoughts, and he ſhall find it 
extreme difficult, if not impoſſible, to 

ut himſelf exactly in the Poſture of a 
Foreigner, that never learned the Lan- 
age, W as to be affected barely with the 
Sounds themſelves, and not perceive the 
Signification annexed to them. By this 
time, I ſuppoſe, it is clear that neither 


Abſtract, nor Viſible Extenſion makes the 


Object of Geometry; the not diſcerning 


of which may perhaps, have created ſome 


Difficulty and uſeleſs Labour in Mathe- 
r e d e 
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